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Preface 


ONLY FOUR YEARS AFTER THE DEATH of the Prophet Muhammad, 
the Arab Muslims appeared for the first time as a military force in the region of 
Sind when al-Mughirah b. Abi al-‘As al-Thagafi, the brother of the governor of 
Bahrayn, conducted a maritime raid on the port of Daybul. Intermittently for the 
next seventy-five years, the Arabs continued their advance eastwards, raiding 
and then annexing portions of Mukran, the arid mountainous western region of 
greater Sind. Finally, in 93/711, a large Arab Army, under the command of 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thagafi, only seventeen years old at the time, en- 
tered the Indus Valley and by the time of his recall and early death three years 
later had effected the conquest of the entire province up to and beyond the city 
of Multan. 

Sind was to comprise the eastern limit of the Arab campaigns of conquest. 
For the following three centuries, Arabs exercised authority in Sind, first as 
governors appointed directly from the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid courts and then, 
from the last half of the third/ninth century, as independent rulers from the 
Quraysh tribes of Habbar b. al-Aswad and Samah b. Lu’ayy. The Arab domina- 
tion of Sind would persist until the annexation of the region by the Ghaznavid 
Turks in the first quarter of the fifth/eleventh century. 

This long period of Arab rule in Sind, extending from 93/711 to 416/1026, 
forms the basic chronological boundaries of this study. The region of analysis is 
that termed Sind by Arab historians and geographers of the classical period and 
not the province of Pakistan known by the same name. This included the entire 
track of the trans-Indus from the Punjab to the Delta as well as the areas of 
Mukran (modern Baluchistan) and Taran (modern Kelat and Kachhi). That is, 
‘Arab Sind was almost equivalent in extent to present-day Pakistan, with the ex- 
ception of certain areas in the far north and northwest. 

Four principal topics have been isolated for discussion and analysis: (1) the 
identification of the non-Muslim religions and sects at the time of the Arab 
conquest; (2) the various mechanisms encouraging or impeding collaboration 
and conversion; (3) the Islamic preoccupations of Sindi Muslims at home and 
abroad; (4) the rise of an Isma‘lli state at Multan toward the end of the Arab 
period. A separate chapter will be devoted to each of these concerns. 

The preliminary task of precisely identifying the non-Muslim religions and 
sects of Sind is required before one can address further issues such as conver- 
sion differentials. It has added urgency in view of the usual mislabeling of these 
non-Muslim religions by modern scholars. Chapter one considers this problem 

of identification, devoting particular attention to establishing relative numbers 
and geographical distribution. The conclusions of the chapter are developed in- 
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itially by differentiating between various terms sy Lat a tes Pepsin 
with reference to non-Muslims in the region, and c n : 
with data from the Chinese and Indic sources which specify particular sectarian 
within Sind. 

Th majocky of explanations of conversion in Sind have tended to operate on 
a simplistic and mutually antagonistic coercive or voluntary model, reflecting 
current debates in the Indian subcontinent concerning the nature of Islam. This 
emphasis, it will be suggested, has resulted in the obfuscation of important social 
processes. Chapter two is concerned, in the main, with establishing the social 
basis of two observed sets of differentials relating to conquest and conversion. 
Why did Buddhists and not Hindus tend to collaborate with the Arab conquest? 
Why did Buddhism die out in Sind during the Arab period, while Hinduism 
managed to remain relatively intact? The analysis proceeds by isolating the 
class basis of the designated religious groups, apparent from the literature of the 
conquest, and then indicating what effect the conquest and settlement and ac- 
companying socio-economic changes would have had, directly or indirectly, on 
the specified classes. 

Chapter three attempts to reconstruct the religious history of Muslims in Arab 
Sind. Since the post-conquest data relating directly to Islam within Sind are 
particularly sparse, I have had recourse to Arabic and Persian biographical dic- 
tionaries for information on seventy Muslims bearing geographic nisbahs (names 
of attribution) relating to Sind. The prosopographical data have been collated, 
analyzed, and then confronted with evidence directly bearing on the region of 
Sind. In general, the biographies are being used solely as an aggregate in order 
to discern the religious preoccupations of Sindi Muslims and the possible 
change over time in this preoccupation and in numbers of Sindis noted in the 
sources. 

_ The last century of Arab rule in Sind saw the establishment of an Isma 
in the northern regions of the province. Chapter four will consider thi 


ment, its antecedents, and subsequent development in Sind. Particular 
will be directed toward the problematic 


‘ili state 
iS move- 
attention 


sis with topics discussed in chapters two and three. 


In what follows, I intend to Provide a comprehensive and detailed 

In wha s, 1 ide a account of 
religion in a particular Social and historical context. The Primary focus is on re- 
ligion. My interest in Society is Constrained to those factors which elucidate cer- 
tain problems in the religious history of Sind, especially but not exclusively, dif- 


ferentials in collaborati + See ae 
Sin Miaaine oe on and conversion and the decline in the incidence of 


the biographical material. 


This study originated as a 


dl PhD. dissertation at th i i i 
McGill University, I am ing - nn at the Institute of Islamic Studies, 
viding a congenial environment for ceca ee tan ono 


r the critical Study of Indian Islam. In particu- 
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The transliteration of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu follows the system used by 

the Library of Congress and described in its Bulletin, nos. 91, 92, and 94 
(1958). To avoid confusion, the Arabic form of transliteration is used for the 
shared technical vocabulary (e.g., dhimmi not zimmi). The Arabic word ibn 
(‘son of”) is abbreviated (as b.), except when it intiates a personal name (¢.g., Ibn 
Habib, but Muhammad b. Habib). The initial Arabic article (a/-) has been dis- 
regarded for the purpose of alphabetizing in the bibliography. Words which 
have entered the English language and are readily comprehensible have not 
been transliterated (thus caliph and not khalifah), except when encapsulated in a 
quotation in Arabic or Persian. 
_ Place names for Arab Sind have been rendered according to the usual Arab- 
ic-Persian consensus, with the exception that the Arabic article (which is incon- 
sistently applied in the sources) generally is deleted. Modern place names are 
tendered in their accepted English form (¢.g., Delhi rather than Dilhi). 

Unless otherwise indicated, all dates are given in two parts: the lunar hijri and 
the solar Christian eras (e.g., 96/714). Since the lunar and solar years do not 
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Christian year in which the first month of 


the hijrah year falls. These have been calculated from the charts of G. S. P, 
Freeman-Grenville, The Muslim and Christian Calendars (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1963). Dates of non-Sindi rulers and dynasties are rendered 
according to the relevant tables in C. E. Bosworth, The Islamic Dynasties 


(Edinburgh: University Press, 1967). 


correspond directly, I have given the 


CHAPTER ONE 


Non-Muslims in Sind at the Time 
of the Arab Conquest 


Buddhism 


It GENERALLY IS CONCEDED that a large and important portion of the 
opulation of Sind at the time of the Arab conquest was Buddhist. This conclu- 
sion has been based primarily on a reading of the various forms of the words 
budd and sumaniyah which occur in the Muslim sources. Unfortunately, the 
terms (especially the former) have been interpreted diversely by modern scho- 
lars, and it is by no means clear that early Muslim writers used them with the 
intention of referring to Buddhists or Buddhism. Hence, in the interests of pre- 
cision, it is necessary first to scrutinize the terms as they occur in the Muslim 
sources with reference to Sind, before reaching a conclusion regarding the ext- 
ent and puissance of Buddhism in the region. The Arabic and Persian material 
then will be integrated with data from the Chinese and Indic sources which, al- 
though comparatively less detailed, permit the identification of particular 
Buddhist schools within Sind. 


Budd (pl. bidadah). Henry M. Elliot (1867: 504), who set the tone for subse- 
quent discussions, concluded that since Buddhism was the primary religion of 
Sind at the time of the Arab conquest “it follows that to Buddha must be at- 
tributed the origin of this name |i.e., budd], and not to the Persian but, ‘an idol’, 
which is itself most probably derived from the same source.”' That the term was 
used to designate Hindu temples as well only indicates, in his view, “the manifest 
confusion which prevailed amongst the Arabs regarding the respective objects 
of Brahman and Buddhist worship” (ibid.: 506). Notwithstanding the alleged 
Arab misapprehension, most scholars have followed Elliot's lead and identified 
Buddhists wherever the term budd appears in the sources on Sind.? Research 


1 Reinaud (1845a: 193) argued that the Arabs adopted the term as a result of contact with 
Buddhism, the predominant religion of the first Indian areas they invaded. 

2 See, for instance, Qureshi (1962: 37-44), Chaube (1969: 135), Yusuf (1955: 23-24). Even the 
normally careful historian Francesco Gabrieli (1965: 285), who accepts the Arab confusion the- 
ory (“the oldest Arab sources [on Sind] do not seem to distinguish between the two faiths”), con- 
cludes that the primary religion of Sind was Buddhism “as is suggested by the name budd which 
the Arabs gave to evéry temple or idol in the country.” If the Arabs abused the term, how then 
can it be used to authenticate the religion of Sind as Buddhism? 
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2 
however, has suggested that budd is an Arabized Per. 
in the classical period, an image or a temple, noi ne- 
‘dence of the Muslim sources on Sind tends to sup- 


for areas outside of Sind, 
sian word (but) denoting, 1p 
cessarily Buddhist.” The evi 
am ia sity of Daybul, where the Thagafite conquest commenced, the temple is 
described by Baladhuri as 
i was a tall mast surmounted by a red banner unfur- 
ling eae arn The budd—which some say is a great tower (mina- 
rah)— is utilized [as a term for] those structures in which they place one or more 
images (asnam) for which it is renowned. Sometimes, the image is placed inside the 
minarah (1866: 437]. 
Ya'qibi (1883 vol. 2: 345-46) also designates the temple a budd, adding that it 
was forty cubits high and had seven hundred ratibah (sic, but possibly rahibat, 
nuns, is intended) attached to it.* The Chachnamah (1939: 104, 108) terms it a 
but-khanah (“temple”) and describes its dome and the seven hundred beautiful 
women (kanizak) serving the image (dar khidmat-i buddah), Practically all 
modern scholars have adduced from the use of the term budd and its descrip- 
tion that the main temple of Daybul was a Buddhist stiipa.° 
By itself, the evidence of the description is not compelling: it could apply 
equally to a Saivite temple, with the mindrah perhaps representing the spiral si- 
khara. According to Varahamihira (sixth century A.D.), the Saivite temple at 
Kannaneru had “flags waving from its golden spires” (cited in Shastri 1969: 
402-3). Nor is the presence of the term budd conclusive. Dimashqi (1923: 45, 
170), for instance, writes of the budd of Simanat which was destroyed by Mah- 
mid Ghaznavi. The reference is to the well-known Saivite temple, probably Pa- 
Supata, at Somanatha Pattana which was surmounted by a massive dome and 
Sikhara’ In any case, the Saivite affiliations of the temple at Daybul are well 
documented: Hiuen Tsiang (1884 vol. 2: 276) reports at Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo 
(identified with Daybul) a temple to Mahesvara Deva (an epithet of Siva) inha- 
bited by Pasupata Saivites;’ the individuals who negotiated with the Arabs at the 


3 The argument is best summarized by Gimaret (1969: ~ i 
; Vasx (3a. ry et (1969: 274-78), Also see Bailey (1930-32) and 
bricli (1965: 286) comments on the ratibah of Ya'qubi: “I do not know what the 700 ratiba 
ae ais is the right reading of it—that the victors are said to have found in the Buddhist tem- 
2 ple. dy 96n Ser on a See a parallel ese et Be Chachndmak (1939: 108). 
Qures : 38), li (1965: , el , Smi i i 
(coee), Brancle Musgotten in his translation of ‘Baladhuri (1 968-69 [1916-94] vol 2, 217-18) 
ahr 'y misled non-Arabists by rendering budd al-Daybul as “Buddhist temple in ad- 


6 See the essa y} i ‘ 
nections. ® “Ollected in More (1948). A. K. Majumdar (1956: 332) notes its Paéupata con- 


7 This depends on identifying 0-tien-p'o-chi-lo wi 
ital, with Daybul. The i dent atone with the Indus Delta and Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo, its cap- 


map following p. 170), ‘ollows the reasoned proposals of Lambrick (1964: 148 and 
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conquest of Daybul are specifically termed Brahmin in the Chachnamah (1939: 
104-10); and recent excavations at Banbhore, the probable site of Daybul,® have 
uncovered several votive Saivite lingas, one complete with yoni, and traces of a 
Saivite temple near the main Arab period mosque (Banbhor 1971: 12-13; Ab- 
dul Ghafur 1966: 73-74; Ashfaque 1969: 188, 198-99). In consequence, it is 
necessary to conclude that the budd of Daybul was a Saivite temple and not a 
Buddhist stupa. 
The term is also utilized by Baladhuri with reference to the temple at Multan: 


The budd al-Multan was a budd to which offerings were brought and vows pledged. 
The Sindis came there on pilgrimage, circumambulated it, shaving their heads and 
beards before it [1866: 440]. 


Abii Dulaf (text preserved in Yaqit 1866-73 vol. 3: 457), Ibn Rustah (1892: 
136), and Dimashdi (1923: 175) agree in terming the actual image of the Multan 
temple a budd, while the Chachnamah (1939: 239-40) more specifically desig- 
nates the temple but-khanah and but-kadah (both meaning “image-house” or 
“temple”) and the actual image but. Apparently basing his conclusion on the use 
of these terms, Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi (1962: 43) has argued that the temple of 
Multan was actually Buddhist at the time of the Arab conquest. There can be no 
doubt, however, that this celebrated religious structure was a Hindu temple 
dedicated to the sun, both before and after the Arab conquest. The temple and 
its worshippers will be described in a further section of this chapter. For the 
present purposes, it is apparent that the term budd as used with reference to 
Multan does not indicate a Buddhist structure or image. 

The term also is employed in a general sense for the images and temples of 
Sind. Thus Baladhuri (1866: 437) explains, “everything which they exalt through 
worship (‘ibddah) is termed budd as is the image itself,” and likens (ibid.: 439) 
the budd of Sind—he does not use the Arabic plural bidadah—to the churches 
of the Christians, the synagggues of the Jews, and the fire-temples of the Zor- 
oastrians. In this passage, the term is being used generically for the temples and 
images of all non-Muslims of Sind, not just Buddhists.? This usage is consistent 
with the practices of Arab writers of the classical period. Ibn al-Nadim (1964 
[1871] vol. 1: 347), for example, employs budd as a generic term referring to 
images,'° while Jahiz (cited in Gimaret 1969: 274) considers the term synony- 
mous with sanam, wathan, and dumyah, all meaning image. 





8 The rationale for the identification is summarized by Abdul Ghafur (1966: 65-76). Bazmee 
Ansari (1965a: 189) argues that Daybul must be looked for elsewhere since “Istakhri makes 
ite mention of the town of Daybul and the idol temple of Bahambura nem Is- 

takhri, however, mentions no such town in his section on Sind (1870: 170-80). Perhaps i 
is thinking of Ibn Hawgal’s Bamiraman (1938 vol. 2: 219), which is clearly a variation of Brah- 


manabad, 

9 Murgotten has translated the budd of this passage as “the Buddhist temples” (compare Balad- 
huri 1866: 439 with 1968-69 [1916-24] vol. 2: 271). 
Bayar ‘d Dodge (Ibn al-Nadim 1970 vol. 2: 831) translates budd as Buddha, even though Ibn al- 
Nadim’s examples of great bidadah include the image of Multan which was definitely Hindu. 
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3 i rs to the historical Buddha as 4 
Lata rap aan racine ee of the term occur as a on or 
hh. In the Chachnamah ( > zs ‘ Sonal 
budda individuals: Buddah, the governor of Armabil (p. 48); Budini, the 
name for three = ui: 219); a " Buddah-Rakki, the chief monk of a ste 
headman of Sawan - @. = 42-46), The Chachnamabh's gloss (mahfiiz ¢ han 
ke ie ae Buddah-Rakka suggests the restoration to a Sindi form of 
a} eee akkhita (Skt., Buddha-Raksita), “protected y Buddha,” ang 
the equivalence of the terms buddah and sanam. It is apparent at all threc of 
these individuals were Buddhists, however, since the text clearly provides the 
supplementary designation samani which, as we shall see, was the usual Muslim 
cific Buddhists. F 
i es the Chachnamah does employ the term buddah with apparent 
reference to Buddhist structures or images. The religious structure of the sama- 
nis at Nirun is termed but-kadah-yi buddah (ibid.: 118), which might be ren- 
dered Buddhist image-house. The previously mentioned samani, Buddah-Rak- 
ki, is said to be in the service of buddah as the abbot of the buddah-yi nava-yj- 
har where he was constantly engaged in the construction of images (asnam) in 
the form of buddah (ibid.: 42-47). It is perhaps legitimate here to translate 
buddah as Buddha rather than image or temple, especially since the Buddhist 
context is provided by the terms samaniand vihar. However, the naw-bahar (sic, 
both it and nava-vihdr are used) of Arér is termed both butkhanah-yi naw-bahar 
and buddah-yi naw-bahar (ibid.: 226), raising the suspicion that buddah is being 
used synonymously with but-khanah, and that the reference is to a structure or 
niche containing images and belonging to the monastery. The point is that it is 
difficult to be sure of the Buddhist context of budd or buddah without the pres- 
ence of some other more specific term. 
The issue is further complicated by the use of the term to designate a tribe 
and region. The classical Muslim geographers frequently refer to a group of 


(ibid.: 281), While Elliot has derived their name “from the possession of the 
Buddhist religion in its purity by the inhabitants of that remote trace” (1867: 
89). It seems more legitimate, however, to identify this descent group with the 
— Bodha, a caste of the Punjab and Sind who are mentioned in the Ma- 
abharata, the Ramayana, and other early Indic sources (Mirchandani 1966; 


a 
" HESSEGRU 026 Bota: 10 haan ss vo a 0,0 
Budtnew pee to ae ose ic discussion of the Muslim names for the historical 
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sircar 1971a: 31-32; Muzafer Ali 1973: 137-38). This is not to imply that 
members of the Bodha were not Buddhist—some of them clearly were!*—but 
only that it is hazardous to identify them as Buddhist, pristine or otherwise, 
solely on the basis of their name. 

In sum, the term budd and its variations could, but do not necessarily, refer to 
Buddhists and their religious structures or objects of worship. Consequently, the 
term will be understood here as a generic designation for religious structures or 
images unless there is additional information permitting another reading (as 
there is in some cases). 


Sumaniyah and other terms. The Muslim sources on Sind, especially the 
Chachnamah, refer repeatedly to a group known as the sumaniyah (Persian: sa- 
mani, pl. samaniyan). Here there are none of the difficulties previously encoun- 
tered in the use of the term budd. There is a general consensus among Islami- 
cists that classical Muslim writers utilized sumaniyah as a designation both for 
Buddhism as a religion and, perhaps more commonly, for groups of Buddhists.'? 
The term was often used in opposition to barahimah (Brahmanism or Brah- 
mins) in Muslim discussions of the religions of India.'* 

Nor is there any difficulty with its etymology. The word is derived from the 
Pali samana (Skt., Sramana, “striver”), a form actually occurring in a fragmentary 
inscription found at the Buddhist monastery at Mohenjo-daro in Sind (Marshall 
1931 vol. 1: 116). Indic sources normally used the term to designate a Buddhist 
monk or mendicant, with the opposition sramana-brahmana taking on the gen- 
eral sense of Buddhist-Hindu.'* The Greeks employed both terms in the same 
connection,!° and perhaps the Muslim writers adopted the usage from them and 
not directly from the Indic material. Whatever the source, it is reasonably clear 
that when Muslim writers refer to the sumaniyah in Sind, they are intending to 
refer to Buddhists (although of course they may be mistaken).!7 


12 Their chief, Kakah b. K6tak, is designated a samani and a bhikku (Chachnamah 
1939: 120, 123), while his father Kétak is also called a bhikku (ibid.: 39). 

13 An excellent treatment of the sumaniyah can be found in Gimaret (1969: 288-306). Further 
discussion can be found in Calverly (1964), Nadvi (1929: 216-23), and Lawrence (1976: 106- 


14 Sineshiber (1899-1919 vol. 1: 144, 197), for example, divides the Indian religions into two ma- 
jor sects (nihlatani): the barahimah and the sumaniyah. Also see Birini (1964 [1910}: vol. 1: 21 
and notes vol. 2: 261). baths 7 

15 According to S. Dutt (1962: 40), the grammarian Patafjali utilized Sramana-brahmana as an 
example of compound formation of names of things “at perpetual enmity.” For the usage of 
these terms in Indic sources consult S. Dutt (1962: 48-49), Warder (1980: 33-42), and Joshi 
(1967: 416). While the major reference is to Buddhism, the term also is applied to other non- 
Brahmanical systems such as Jainism. Since Hiuen Tsiang does not note any Jains within Sind, 
it is legitimate to read Buddhist when the term is used relative to Sind. 

16 A compilation of the classical Greek material on the sramana-brahmana can be found in R.C. 
Majumdar (1960 ch. 13: “Accounts of Brahmanas and Sramanas”). 

17 The concern here is solely to differentiate Buddhists from Hindus in Sind. For the use of the 


term in later Muslim polemics consult Gimaret (1969: 292-306). 
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uses two other epreiolly technical — 
A i ian: bhikku -vihar. e first case, two ing;.- 
terated into Persian: bhikki and nava-vinal , tWO indivit 

een the tribe of Buddah are termed bhikkii (1939: 39, 120-23), while - 

ot, Buddah-Rakku, is said to be renowned for his asceticism (nésiki 


abb e ; 
and monkishness (bhikki) (p. 42). The term is undoubtedly a Persian Tendition 


of the Pali bhikkhu (Skt, bhiksu), a Buddhist monk. In the second case, the 
Buddhist “new monastery” (Skt., nava-vihdra) is noted in its usual Muslim form, 
naw-bahar, and in a literal transcription as nava-vihar (ibid.: 42-46, 226).'® Both 
these terms definitely refer to Buddhists or their structures and, moreover, are 
used in conjunction with the more normal samani. 

The Muslim accounts of the Arab conquest suggest that the Buddhists were 
particularly well-represented and influential in the Indus Delta region. The cen- 
tral Delta city of Nirin (modern Hyderabad), with a succession of Buddhist 
governors representing a prominent Buddhist population, would appear to 
have occupied a position of considerable influence in the region (Chachnamah 
1939: 93, 116-18, 131, 155; Baladhuri 1866: 437-38). The extensive region of 
Bét (comprising the eastern portion of the Delta as far as Cutch) was governed 
by the two Lohanah brothers. Mokah and Rasil b. Basayah, who were probably 
Buddhist like their grandfather Akham, the anti-Brahmin loyalist for the 
Buddhist Siharsi dynasty.!? Baladhuri refers to a group of Buddhists living be- 
tween Nirin and Sadiisan (ie., Siwistn),?° while the Chachnamah (1939: 118- 
21, 145-46) notes significant numbers in the adjacent towns of Mawj and Siwis- 
tan. 
North of Siwistan, on the west bank of the Indus, the Kakah family of Buddh- 
ist monks (bhikkus)—whose ancestor is said to have come from Avadand-vihar 
on the banks of the Ganges—combined hereditary religious and secular author- 
ity in the region of Budhiyah.”’ Similarly, the hereditary governorship of the 
district and port of Armabil (variation, Arma’il), west of the Indus in eastern 
Mukran, was in the hands of a Buddhist family (ibid.: 48). 

Buddhists were also found east of the Indus from Nirin to Arér (Arabic, al- 
Rir). The latter town, possibly the Roruka of the Buddhist sources (Law 1973: 


The Chachnamah also 


18 For a discussion of the term in an Iranian context see Bulliet (1976) and Melikian-Chirvani 
1974). 

19 Cask was the son of Basayah Sarband (Chachnamah 1939: 156-57, 165) who was, in turn, 
the son of Akham Léhanah (ibid.: 42-44) who definitely was a Buddhist. While the Stharsi 
kings (who ruled Sind before the usurpation of the Brahmin Chach) are not explicitly designat- 
ed Buddhist (samani) in the ‘Chachnamabh, it is surely a Siharsi (perhaps Sahasi b. Siharas) who 
was the unnamed Buddhist king of Sind at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s sojourn in the middle of 
the seventh century A.D. 

20 See Baladhuri (1866: 438) where the reference is to sumaniyah sarbidas. It is unclear whether 
Sarbidas is the name of a place or a person. 

21 Chachnamah 1939: 39, 120-23, Perhaps Hiuen Tsiang (1884 vol. 2: 273-74) is referring to the 
Kakah family of secularized Buddhist monks when he notes a group of Sammitiya in Sind who 
“shave their heads and wear the Kashdya [reddish-yellow] robes of Bhikshus, whom they re- 
semble outwardly, whilst they engage themselves in the ordinary affairs of lay life.” 
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56-58; Dey 1971 [1927]: 170; but cf. Eggermont 1975: 157-59), possessed a 
puddhist monastery (naw-bahar), and the townspeople who are said to have 
“renounced allegiance to the barahimah" and assembled in the monastery to 
meet the Arabs were surely Buddhists (Chachnamah 1939: 224-26). There was 
q large community of Buddhists as well as a monastery (nava-vihar) at Sawandi 
(the Sawandari of Balidhuri 1866: 439), a suburb af Beaman (Chachna- 
mah 1939: 42-47, 218-19). The abbot of this monastery, Buddah-Rakki, was 
the spiritual guide (qutb) of the Siharsi governor of Brahmanabad, and the peo- 
ple of the region were his followers. 

Although the Muslim Sources clearly indicate the presence of significant 
numbers of Buddhists in Lower Sind (i.e., from the Delta to the city of Arr), 
not a single Buddhist is mentioned for the region north of Aror. The geographic 
distribution of Buddhists suggested by the Muslim material is confirmed by the 
extant archaeological remains. The known Buddhist sites form a dense cluster in 
the central Indus Delta,” another cluster on the west bank of the Indus (the re- 
gion termed Budhiyah at the time of Arab conquest),”’ and an elongated belt 
extending along the east bank of the Indus from Mirpur Khas in the south-east 
to Sirar, just south of Arér.’4 There are also a number of reportedly Buddhist 
cave sites in the vicinity of Sehwan (Siwistan) and Mukran.> It is legitimate to 
conclude, therefore, that very few Buddhists resided in Upper Sind. 


Sammitiya. The Muslim sources are not of much utility for establishing the 
particular sectarian systems of Sindi Buddhism. Fortunately, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang travelled through Sind shortly before the Arab 
conquest and enumerated the sectarian affiliations of Sindi Buddhists. Accord- 
ing to his account, there were 460 Buddhist monasteries with 26,000 monks in 
greater Sind (1884 vol. 2: 272-82). Of these, 10 monasteries (with no monks) in 


22 The two stipas at Budh-jo Thakar and the stiipa and monastic complex at Kafir-Kot, both near 
Jherruck (Cousens 1925: 107-9; Gazetteer 1907-26 B vol. 1; 54-55; Frere 1854; Cunningham 
1975 [1871]: 242); the stiipas and monasteries at Kuttehar and Sudheranjo-daro, both near 
Saidpur (Cousens 1925: 100-106; D. R. Bhandarkar 1914-15; “Remains” 1857; N. G. Majum- 
dar 1934: 22); and the possible monastery at Tharro (N. G. Majumdar 1934: 21 ). 

23 The stiipa and monastic complex at Dhamraojo-daro, near Badah (Cousens 1925: 177, N. G. 

Majumdar 1934: 48); the well-known stiipa and two-story monastery at Mohenjo-daro, near 

Dokri (Marshall 1931 vol. 1: 113-30); and a possible stapa at Jhukar, near Larkana (N. G. 

Majumdar 1934: 5-18). 

The stiipas and extensive monastic complex at Kahujo-daro, near Mirpur Khas (Cousens 1925: 

82-97; Mitra 1971: 132-33; Woodburn 1895-97; Chandra 1959-62: Gazetteer 1907-26 B vol 

6: 37-43); the well-preserved stiipa at Thul Mir Rukan, near Daulatpur (Cousens 1925: 98-99: 

N. G. Majumdar 1934: 34; Gazetter B. vol. 5: 28); the stupa at Depar Ghangro, in the old 

Brahmanabad-Mansiirah—Mahfiizah urban complex (Cousens 1925: 59; Gazetteer B. vol. 5: 

24); the recently discovered stipa at Mari Sabar (“Mari” 1964); and the three stiipas and ex- 
jive monastic complex at Sirar, near Kot Diji (Sahni 1929-30). 

25 Sehwan (Wilson 1850: 76-77); Tiz in western Mukran (Miles 1873: 165-66); and the Godrani 
Caves near Las Bela in eastern Mukran (Holdich 1896: 399). But note the reservations of 
Fairservis (1975: appendix 6) concerning the Buddhist nature of the Godrani caves. 


24 
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) monasteries with 6,000 monks in Mukran were 
sts and Hinayanists. The remaining 350 monas- 
teries, 33 stapas, and 20,000 monks all belonged to the Hinayana school known 
as the Sammitiya6 Sind, with almost half of all Indian Sammitiya monks and 
monasteries, was the major centre of this school in the Indian subcontinent.?” 

Not only did the vast majority of Sindi Buddhist monks belong to the Sammi- 


tiya just before the Arab conquest, but there is evidence to conclude that this 


school still prevailed among those who did not convert after the conquest. Two 


inscriptions (dated Saka 789 [A. D. 857] and Saka 806 [A. D. 884]) record the 
granting of villages at Kampilya (near Surat in Gujarat) for the maintenance of 
Buddhist monks from the district of Sind (sindhu-visdyasri bhiksu-sangha) who 
belonged to the Aryasafgha (Altekar 1933-34; D. R. Bhandarkar 1900-1901). 
As Hasmukh Sankalia (1941: 233) has observed, the Arya-sangha of the in- 
scriptions surely refers to the Arya Sammitiya Nikaya. In consequence, any 
judgements made about Buddhist in the Sind at the time of the Arab conquest 
and settlement must be made on the basis of the Sammitiya being the predomi- 
nant Buddhist school in the region. 

The traditional enumeration of Buddhist schools lists the Sammitiya as one of 
the four subdivisions of the Vatsiputriya which was itself a branch of the Sthavi- 
ra (Bareau 1955: 15-30). The Sammitiya, the most important of these Vatsipu- 
triya schools, was often termed Puggalavadin (“Personalist”) after its most char- 
acteristic tenet: the belief in the actual cxistence of a “person” (Pali, puggala, 
Skt., pudgala).® The generally accepted Buddhist theory, as it evolved, is that 
there is “not” (an) an absolute or permanent “self” (atta) except as a kammic il- 
lusion (maya). Rather, the individual is perccived as a collection of five aggre- 
gates (Pali, khandha, Skt., skandha) which are impermanent and causally pro- 
duced. The perception of personhood is caused, in theory, by the flux of these 


Multan were in ruins, while 10 
inhabited jointly by Mahayant 


26 Hiuen Tsiang 1884 vol. 2: 272-80. That is, Sin-tu (Eastern Sind) with 10,000 monks, 200 
monasteries, 20 stipas; 0-tien-p’o-chi-lo (Indus Delta) with 5,000 monks, 80 monasteries, 6 
stapas; Pi-to-shi-lo (Siwistan region) with 3,000 monks, 50 monasteries, 2 stipas; and 0-fan- 
ch’a (Budhiyah region) with 2,000 monks, 20 monasteries, 5 stipas. I have followed the ident- 
ification of these place names proposed by Lambrick (1964: 146-51), which seems the most 
promising. Mirchandani (1964-65, 1967, 1969) has argued another, although improbable (it 
rests on the assumption that Sin-tu was in the Punjab not Sind), itinerary. 

27 In his account of India, Hiuen Tsiang notes some 750 monasteries and 44,000 monks affiliated 
to the Sammitiya. Hence, not only was Sind the major Indian centre of this school (350 monas- 
teries and 20,000 monks), but the Sammitiya (and not the Mahayana as is often thought) was 
the largest single Buddhist school in greater India at the time (compare 32,900 Mahayana, 
16,800 Sthavira, and 1,900 Sarvastivada). 

28 The following discussion of the tenets of the Personalists is based primarily on Vasubandhu 
(1971 vol. 5: 227-301) and the Kathavatthu (1915: 8-98), both refutations of the Personalist 
position. The bias of the primary polemical sources is often shared by modern scholars. Conze 
(1967: 121-31), although brief, offers the most equitable discussion. Also see Bareau (1955: 
121-26), Lamotte (1958: 571-606), and N. Dutt (1970: 194-226). 
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aggregates. This “truth” of anattd, the last of the “three marks of all conditioned 
beings,” is of cardinal importance to Buddhism. 

The doctrine held three fundamental difficulties for the Sammitiya: textual, 
intellectual, and moral. In the first case, they argued, the Buddha himself had 
used repeatedly the term puggala in a context where it is definitely distinguished 
from the five aggregates.*° Their opponents accepted the texts in question but 
argued that the Buddha had employed the term solely as a concept (parifiati, 
Skt., prajfiapti), a conventional designation for something that does not exist 
(Vasubandhu 1971 vol. 5: 237-40; N. Dutt 1970: 200). The Sammitiya obdu- 
rately insisted that the Buddha had used the term and any amount of rationaliz- 
ing could not vitiate it. Moreover, the Sammitiya argued, the Buddha had re- 
ferred to his previous births in such a way as to indicate personal reality.*! 

The logical dilemma was ably posed by the renowned Gandharan king Milin- 
da, a native of Lower Sind: 


If there is no such thing as a soul, what is it then which sees forms with the eye, and 
hears sounds with the ear, and smells odours with the nose . . . or perceives qualities 
with the mind [1963 (1890-94) vol. 1: 133, Cf. Vasubandhu 1971 vol. 5: 271; Ka- 
thavatthu 1915: 26]. 


What is it that perceives in the absence of a person or a self? What is it that 
transmigrates or enters nirvana if the person does not endure? Moreover, to in- 
sist upon the illusory nature of the self is to operate from a posited real self 
which is somehow able to differentiate between reality and unreality and affirm 
the non-existence of the self. This obviously could not be true on its own au- 
thority which it repudiates. 

The ethical problem resides in the validation of a responsibility for moral ac- 
tion in the absence of a person or soul. As Milinda pointed out: 


If, most reverend Nagasena, there is no permanent individuality (no soul) .... Who 
is it who lives a life of righteousness? . . . Who is it who lives an evil life of wordly 
lusts, who speaks lies [ibid.: 41; Cf. Kathavatthu 1915: 43-50]? 


The Sammitiya sought to reconcile these difficulties by accepting the actual 


existence of the puggala referred to by the Buddha. It is this “person” which would be 
the subject of the individual’s actions and responsible for them. Since, in their 


29 Two excellent studies of the early Buddhist doctrine of anarta have been published recently 
(Pérez-Romén 1980; Collins 1982). 

30 Vasubandhu 1971 vol. 5: 258-59 et passim. See, for example, Digha Nikaya (1899-1921 vol. 3: 
223) and Anguttara-Nikdya (1932-36 vol. 1; 14-15). 

31 In the Majjhima Nikaya (1954-59 vol. 1: 94-95), for example, the Buddha tells Sarigupta that a 
Tathagata remembers his former births thinking “such and such was I by name, having such a 
clan, such a colour, so was I nourished, I experienced this and that pleasure and pain, so did the 
span of life end. As that one I, passing from this, rose up again elsewhere.” 

32 Milinda was born at Kalasigrama in Alasanda-dvipa. See Sircar (1971a: 233-34) for its ident- 
ification with the Indus Delta. 
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formulation, the “person” was different from the seit (atta), they avoided the 
heretical act of contradicting the doctrine of ante was 

The importance of this pivotal Sammitiya tene! <4 at, in sharp contras 
ophistry of the normative Buddhist theories of the time, it is eminent 
prehensible. As Conze has observed of the Sammitiya position: 


ents have the advantage of being easily understood. The Bersocic'i 
ana ee just reiterate the commonplace boniceptions to which the ordinary world's 
has become habituated .. . . Aversion to speculative flights and an endeavour to 
safeguard the data of common sense are the powerful motives behind this king of 
argumentation [1967: 127-28]. 


That is, the overwhelming popularity of a Personalist perspective, as evidenced 
by the Sammitiya, would tend to support a kind of Buddhist populism and text. 


ualism in Sind. 


Other schools. While the Sammitiya was the major school of Sindi Buddhism 
in terms of numbers and influence, there were small communities of Buddhist 
monks in the region who belonged to other schools. Hiuen Tsiang (1884 vol. 2: 
277) mentions adherents of the Hinayana intermingled with the Mahayana in 
Eastern Mukran, although he does not specify their precise sectarian affiliation, 
He does note, however, several Sarvastivadin (All-is-ist) monasteries in areas 
contiguous to Sind, including Iran (ibid.: 173-75, 269-70, 278). According to 
another Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsing (1966 [1896]:9), a few members of this school 
coexisted in Sind with the Sammitiya. It is possible that the Sammitiya of Sind 
had been Sarvastivadin previously, since Upagupta (ca. third century B.C.) “so- 
journed here [Sin-tu] whilst engaged in the conversion of men,”** and Katyayana 
‘(ca. first century B.C.) is said to have built a monastery in the region of Siwis- 
tan.35 Moreover, fifth century A.D. inscriptions found at the stipa of Tor-Dherai 
(Baluchistan) record the dedication of a watering place for the Sarvastivadins 
(Konow 1929: 93-97). If this is the case, then Sindi Buddhist monks had 
changed their sectarian affiliation by the seventh century A.D. 

Finally, there is the problematic question of the position of the Mahayana in 
Sind. I. H. Qureshi has argued that “when Hiuen Tsang visited the subcontinent 
in the middle of the seventh century, he still found Mahayana Buddhism the 
prevailing religion in Western areas” (1962: 37). He further suggests that the 
presence of this school in Sind indicates that Buddhism was losing out to Hin- 
duism in the region because the “Mahayana had gone so far in making compro- 
mises with Brahminism that it had lost its stamina” (ibid.). Thus, he concludes, 
they welcomed the Arab conquest. While his analysis may or may not be ac- 


t to the 
'Y Com- 


33 The Personalists went to considerable lengths to avoid the identificati f thei la with 
94 Hal LY 1978 CO1 1: 192 (Ob eae naa 1915: 1915: 3-32 passim), — 
i Li 19° : . Hiuen Tsiang 1884 vol. 2: 273), claimed by the 
Sarvastivadins as the leader of their school (Warder 1980: 273). De pean wae Slamnen ry 


35 Hiuen Tsiang 1884 vol. 2: 280. Katya 3 5 
Sarvastivadins (Warder 1980: wa was the author of the main Abhidhamma text of the 
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ceptable, it certainly cannot be based on the account of Hiuen Tsiang who ex- 

Jicitly specifies the Sammitiya Hinayana as the dominant Buddhist school in 
Poth Western India and Sind. Indeed, at the time of his visit to Sind, Mahayan- 
ists were represented only in isolated Eastern Mukran where they shared facilities 
with the Hinayanists.** Compared to the Sammitiya, they were insignificant. 

A number of scholars have concluded that Buddhism in Sind must have been 
Mahayana due to the amount of image sculpture found on Buddhist stupas in 
the region (Cousens 1925: 106; D. R. Bhandarkar 1914-1 5: 94; Lambrick 
1973: 132). There is no disputing the presence of images in quantity on the 
Buddhist sites so far uncovered in Sind or the Sindi appreciation for such im- 

37 The Chachnamah (1939: 44-45) even gives a detailed description of the 
abbot of a Buddhist monastery making clay votive images (asnam) in the form 
of a Buddha (surat-i buddah). However, images were not an isolated Mahayana 
phenomenon. Whatever may be the case with the Hinayana in general,** it is 
clear that the Sammitiya utilized images in their structures in the seventh century 
AD. Hiuen Tsiang (1884 vol. 1: 202, 230; vol. 2: 44-45) refers to several Indian 
Sammitiya monasteries which contained images of the Buddha, including one 
with over a hundred rows of niches, each with a gold statue. Image worship 
(buddha-puja) also was comonplace among the Sammitiya of Valabhi, a region 
adjacent to Sind (S. Dutt 1962: 228-29; Sankalia 1941: 232). Hiuen Tsiang 
himself refers to a Sammitiya monastery in Sind which possessed a blue stone 
image of the Buddha reputed to emit a “divine light” (1884 vol. 2: 280-81). 
Clearly, the presence of images in no way detracts from the Sammitiya affiliation 
of Sindi Buddhists. 

There is equivocal evidence for the presence in Sind of Tantric Buddhism, a 
later form of the Mahayana. The Hevajra Tantra (ca. eighth century A.D.) lists 
Sindhu as one of the centres of the Mantrayana, an alternate name for Tantra 
(1959 vol. 1: 70). While some recent scholars have been inclined to interpret the 
passage literally (Joshi 1967:.335; Warder 1980: 499), the early commentators 
on the text take the geographic locations to be symbolic: “Internally these places 
exist in the body in the form of veins and there is no need to look elsewhere for 
them” (Vajragarbha, cited in Hevajra 1959 vol. 1: 69-70). 


36 Hiuen Tsiang 1884 vol. 2: 277. There were Mahayana monasteries north of Sind—Varana, 
Udiyana, and Taxila—but they were all in ruins at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit (ibid. vol. 1: 
119, 136-43, vol. 2: 281-82). 

37 Buddhist images have been noted at Sirar (Sahni 1929-30: 161-63), Mirpur Khas (Cousens 
1925: 82-97, figs. 10-14, plates 25-27; Woodburn 1895-97; Chandra 1959-62), Kafir-Kot 
(Cousens 1925: 107-9; Frere 1854), 


: Thul Mir Rakan (Cousens 1925: 98-99 and fig. 15), Sud- 

heranjo-daro (Cousens 1925: 100-106; D. R. Bhandarkar 1914-15; “Remains” 1857: 688), 

38 Ba (N. G. Majumdar 1934: 21), and Mohenjo-daro (Marshall 1931 vol. 1:115, 117). 
. Dutt (1 


962: 188-94) indicates that the worship of the image of Buddha was common among 
Theravadins from the third century A.D. They frequently combined the worship of the 
Symbol (the stipa) with the image by reccssing the image into a niche on the stipa base. The 
images found on the stiipa at Mirpur Khas in Sind were situated in this fashion (Cousens 1925: 
Plates 20-21), 
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case, there is good reason to doubt the general acceptance o| 
dein in Sind or by Sindi Buddhists. During the reign of the Parent 
Dharmapala (ca. 770-810 A.D.), a group of Buddhist monks from Sind vir 
hava Sravakas) travelled to the temple of Vajrasana at Bodh Gaya, burnt wn 

found there, and destroyed the temple's silver image . 


Tantric scriptures they 
Hevajra.”” By way of defense, the Sindi Buddhists told the people: 


That which is called Mahayana is only a source of livelihood for those who folk 
the wrong view. Therefore, keep clear of those so-called preachers of the Tre 
Doctrine [Taranatha 1970: 279] 

The incident reveals a militant antagonism among Sindi Buddhists against the 
Mahayana in general and the Tantrayana in particular. Such a perception would 
be in keeping with their Sammitiya affiliation. Hiuen Tsiang observed that the 
Sammitiya of Sind “have narrow views and attack the Mahayana” (She-Kia 
Feng-Che 1959: 120; Cf. Hiuen Tsiang 1884 vol. 2: 273). It is apparent, there 
fore, that the Mahayana was neither as widespread nor as influential in Sind as is 


commonly thought. 


Hinduism 


Barahimah. As previously noted, the Arabic 
sumaniyah was employed by classical Muslim writers to signify the Indic dis 
tinction brahmana-Sramana: the former representing Brahmanism, the latter all 
other non-Brahmanical Indian religious systems, but especially Buddhism. Var 
iations of the term “Hindu” occur in the early Muslim sources only as a geoura 
phic, linguistic, or ethnic designation.*” Nevertheless, the terms Hindu end Hin 
duism (rather than Brahman and Brahmanism) are being employed jvere in thei! 


usual religious sense i 


compound barahimah 


for the sake of convenience and to avoid confusion with 
members of the Brahmin caste. 

H. M. Elliot has argued that at the time of the Arab conquest Sind 
dominantly Buddhist, basing his views not only on the use of the terms budd and 


samaniin the Chachnamah, but on 


_.. the negative evidence afforded by the absence of any mention of pnestcrall, of 
other pontifical assumption, of widow-burning, of sacerdotal threads, of burnt-sac- 
rifices, of cow-worship, of ablutions, of penances, or of other observances and cer 
emonies peculiar to the tenets of the Brahmanical faith [1867: 506]. 


was pre 


39 The incident is reported in two different works of the medieval Tibetan historian Taranains 

(1914; 93, 1970: 279). Lama Chimpa, the translator of Taranatha (1970: 279), sugges thal 
the word Saindhava is probably a corrupuon of Siddha, but this is unlikely. Since they 4F° men 
tioned along with Sinhalese monks, surely 4 geographic or ethnic designation is intended. For 
the role of the Sinhalese in this incident see Gunawardana (1979: 242-48). 

40 See, for example, Chachnadmah (1939 213) where hinduvdn refers to Indians general and 
(ibid. 223) where hindaviis used for the Indian language. 
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It is very difficult, however, to sustain the argument of a solely Buddhist Sind. The 
Chachnamah frequently employs the term brahman (with both plurals—the 
Arabic barahimah and the Persian brahmanan) in its account of Sind. As a na- 
tive of Brahmanabad informed Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqafi at the time of 
the Arab conquest: 


The prosperity of this country is due to the Brahmins (bardhimah). They are our 
scholars (‘ulama’) and sages (hukama’). All our important rituals—from marriage to 
mourning—are performed through their mediation [1939: 213; Cf. p. 55]. 
Members of this group are noted in the Chachnamah in the cities of Daybul (pp. 
104-10), Brahmanabad (pp. 207-15),. Ardr (pp. 17, 224, 227), Multan (pp. 
239-40), and elsewhere with reference to Sila’ij administrators and army com- 
manders.*! 

Moreover, Elliot notwithstanding, the Chachnamah does refer to Brahmin 
priestcraft,? widow-burning,** the veneration of the cow,** Brahmanical rituals 
such as cremation,’ and caste related concerns for purity and pollution.** Elli- 
ot’s contention (1867: 505) that Chach “though a Brahman by birth, still con- 
tinued a Buddhist in his persuasion” and that his brother Chandar “was actually 
a Buddhist ascetic” is simply unwarranted. Chach was not only a member of the 
Brahmin caste (jamda‘ah-yi brahman), but a Brahmin who specialized in the re- 
citation of the Vedas: “I have memorized all four books of India (kutub-i Hind): 
Rg, Jaj, Asam, and Atharin” (Chachnamah 1939: 18, 22). The reference is 
clearly to the four Vedas—Rg, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva—which together form 
the original basis of Hindu scripture.*”? The view that Chandar was a Buddhist 
ascetic—an observation echoed in much of the secondary literature (e.g., 
Qureshi 1962: 42; Habib 1929: 86; Mitra 1954: 31) and intending to indicate 
the plasticity of religious adherence in Sind—is based on a passage of the 
Chachnamah (1939: 50) which calls him a monk (rahib) and ascetic (nasik). 
Not all monks and ascetics were Buddhist. Indeed, it is clear from an earlier 





41 Since Chach and his descendants are specified as Brahmins in numerous places (ibid,: 18, 22, 
28, 58, 230 et passim), it is assumed that all the Sila’ij governors who were his relatives were of 
the same caste. 

42 Brahmins performed astrological duties for the state (ibid.: 55; Cf. 104), marital and funerary 
Tites (ibid. 213), and temple functions (ibid.: 17, 22). 

43 Dahir’s wife Ba’i (also given as Ma’in) instigated a mass immolation of the widows of Rawar af- 
ter its conquest by the Arabs (ibid.: 194-95, Baladhuri 1866: 439). 
mae are expressly despised as cow-eaters (gaw-khwaran) in the Chachnamah (1939: 

2 Ibid.: 68 notes Dahir gathering sandalwood and cremating his brother Daharsiyah. 
hid.; 20-27, 54-68, 228-34. Indeed, the prominence given to these legendary incidents of Sila’ij 

Pollution Suggests a Hindu rationalization of the fall of Sind as due to the impure state of the 

47 Tuling Brahmin dynasty. 

According to Varahamihara (Shastri 1969: 195), Brahmins were distinguished according to 
vac Veda they belonged. One (like Chach) well-versed in all four Vedas was termed catur- 
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that he, his brother Chandar, and his father Sila’ij were all 


speech of Chach 
ear Aror: 


Brahmin priests from a temple n 
The Brahmin said: “My name is Chach b. Sila’ij, the monk (rahib). My broth 
Chandar and my father as well reside in the fire-temple (kunisht-i ta‘ahbud-gah) os 
the cultivated fields of the city of Aror” [ibid.: 17; Cf. p. 30]. of 

possible to conclude that Buddhism, while important in Sing 

even the predominant religion. Hindus were definitely in the 
per Sind (where, as noted, there were few if any Buddhists) 
| in numbers to the Buddhists in Lower Sind and 


As a result, it is 
was not the only or 
vast majority in Up} 
but probably at least equal 
Mukran.** 

Hinduism in Sind had a particular sectar- 
it of Hiuen Tsiang. While less forthcoming 
hinese Buddhist pilgrim does enumerate 
s of greater Sind. Of these, one was the 
inter-sectarian, and the remaining 235 


Pasupata Saivism. Like Buddhism, 
ian configuration at the time of the vis! 
on Hinduism than Buddhism, this Cc 
273 Hindu temples within the confine: 
famous sun-temple of Multan, 37 were 
belonged to the Pasupata Saivities.“° 

Hiuen Tsiang (1884 vol. 2: 277) found a concentration of Pasupata temples in 
Long-kie-lo (Eastern Mukran) where the capital possessed a lavishly ornament- 
ed temple of Mahesvara Siva inhabited by Pasupatas. There is additional evid- 
ence of Saivites, if not necessarily Pasupatas, in this region. Hinglaj, about eighty 
miles west of the Indus Delta, is celebrated as one of the fifty-one pithas (places 
of pilgrimage) where the severed limbs of Siva’s consort fell when she expired. 
The westernmost of Hindu pilgrimage sites, there is a Saivite temple here de- 





the estimated circumference (in /i) of the capital cities of each 
umber of Buddhist (but not Hindu) monks, it should be 
th total and Buddhist populations of Sind following 
n India by Russell (1969). Using this imperfect 
(assuming a density of 60 to 100 to the 


48 Since Hiuen Tsiang has given 
province he visited, as well as the m 
possible to make a tentative estimation of bo 
the procedures outlined for the Chinese data o1 
data, one can estimate the population of the capital city 
hectare), the total population of each province (assuming the city had 1.5 percent of the provin- 

cial population), and the Buddhist population (assuming the monks formed 1 percent of the to- 

tal Buddhist population). If this procedure is veridical, then the Buddhist comprised from 25 to 

41 percent of the entire population of greater Sind, ranging from none in the province of Mul- 

tan to a high of from 46 to 77 percent in Eastern Sind. Excluding Multan, Buddhists formed 

on the density of the capital city) of the population, with the 
however, that these figures 


from 31 to 52 percent (depending 

upper figure perhaps being more accurate. It must be pointed out, 

and calculations are extremely provisional. Hiuen Tsiang’s estimation of the extent of the cap! 

tals and the numbers of Buddhist monks is suspiciously uniform. It is highly unlikely that the 

capitals of Multan, Eastern Sind, Las Bela, and the Indus Delta would all be 30 Ji, Further, it's 
not clear whether the cities formed 1.5 percent, or more or less, of the total population or what 
percentage of the Buddhist population was monks. Nevertheless, the data indicate, in a very 
general way, the relative balance between the two religions in Lower Sind and the predomin- 
ance of Hinduism in Upper Sind. 

49 Hiuen Tsiang 1884 vol. 2: 272-81. 
Waziristan, which had five Pasupata 
porated in Arab Sind. 


m Bannu 1 


This does not include Varana (Fa-la-na), mode! 
cor 


temples (ibid.: 281-82). This area may have been in 
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voted to the goddess, known locally as Bibi a ani i 
Parvati, Kali, or Mata by the Hindus. Kali My Sintk acenos ere 
of undetermined antiquity, located on Astola or Heptaler Mand Gula-avioe), 
twenty-six miles southeast of Pasni on the coast of Mukran.5! Further aii 
still in Mukran, there is a temple devoted to Kali in Kelat (Jamiat Rai 1974 
[1913]: 18; Leech 1843: 476) and a Saivite temple in Mastang (Leech 1843: 
473). It is difficult, however, to gauge the antiquity of these two sites in the abs- 
ence of literary references or recent excavations. 

A number of Pasupata temples were located in the Indus Delta. The city of 
Daybul (Devala) was renowned for its temple devoted to Mahesvara Siva: “The 
temple is ornamented with rich sculptures, and the image of the Déva is pos- 
sessed of great spiritual powers. The Pasupata heretics dwell in the temple” (Hi- 
uen Tsiang 1884 vol. 2: 276). The temple has been excavated, yielding an im- 
age-pedestal and a number of large Saivite /ingas, including one intact with its 
yoni (Banbhor 1971: 12-14; Ashfaque 1969: 188, 198-99; “Banbhore” 1968: 
183-84). The veneration of the linga in this region is confirmed, at a later date, 
by Birani (1964 [1910] vol. 2: 104) who observes that “in the south-west of the 
Sindh country this idol is frequently met with in the houses destined for the 
worship of the Hindus.” According to Muslim sources, the temple at Daybul had 
a spire and dome and contained within it seven hundred women devoted to its 
service (Chachnamah 1939: 104, 108; Baladhuri 1866: 437; Ya'qibi 1883 vol. 
2: 345-46). The reference is clearly to deva-dasis, “servants of the god” (i.e., of 
Siva as lord of the dance), who were associated with medieval Hindu temples as 
dancers, musicians, and entertainers. There are other indications of the import- 
ance of the Delta in Saivism. The Siva Purana refers to the Indus River as a 
place where “ablution therein accords perfect knowledge” (1970 vol. 1:76), 
while the lake at the juncture of the Indus and the sea was a site where “on 

touching the holy water . . - the Dharma of holy ascetics eradicated all their im- 
purities” (ibid.: 329; cf. vol. 4: 1630-31). A number of sites in the Delta have 
acquired particular sanctity for the Kanphata (“Split-eared”) Saivites, a sect 
closely connected to the Pasupata (Briggs 1973 [1938]: 103-5, 109-10). 

Hiuen Tsiang (1884 vol. 2: 279-81) reports Pasupata temples on the west 


50 For a description of this famous Hindu shrine see Hart (1840: 152), Masson (1843: 390-91), 
Hughes (1977 [1878]: 55, 148-49), and M. A. Stein (1943: 202-3). Saivite pilgrimage to the site 
is discussed by Briggs (1973 [1938]: 105-10), while its role in later Hindu Saktism is noted by 
Gupta, Hoens, and ‘Goudriaan (1979: 37-38). It is unfortunate that this temple, of undeniable 
iqui tracted the attention of archaeologists. 7 7 
s1 bs 1 est ot ye emander’s conquest of Sind refer to this island as “Couch of the Nympl 
after a Nereid who was said to have transmuted sailors into fish (Eggermont 1975: 8) 6 DS i 
may well be the country of women noted by Hiuen Tsiang 1s his description of Mukran an : 
vol. 2: 277-79). A detailed description of the site and its pilgrimage rites is given in the a ie 
chistan District Gazetteer (1906-8 vol. 8: 276-80). Also see Masson (1843: 391-93), Leec! 
(1843: 474), and Dey (1971 [1927]: 20). 
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bank of the Indus in the regions of Pi-to-shi-lo (Siwistan) and 0-fan-ch’a (Sibi 
Budhiyah).? Archaeological evidence attests to the presence of Saivites in ns 
region. A number of terracotta seals were uncovered at Jhukar (six miles west : 
Larkana) with the inscription “of Hara (Siva), the wearer of skulls” (sri ka of 
harasya).° Saivite artifacts have been found in other parts of Sind. A tS 
high terracotta slab of Siva and consort, several /ingas, and a statue of Gana I : 
(Ganesa) have been uncovered at Vijnot in Upper Sind (Branfill 1882), while 
several statues of Ganapati, Siva and consort, finely carved ivory Ganas tas. 
tendants of Siva and consort), and a large Saivite trident have been found at 
Brahmanabad (Cousens 1925: 51, 56; Sykes 1857; Barrett 1955). 


The Pagupata was a Saivite sect associated with Siva in his aspect of the 
“Herdsman” (pasu, “animal” and pati, “lord”).4 While the worship of this form 
of Siva in Sind may have considerable antiquity,*> the Pasupata system itself be- 
‘n North India in the century before the Arab conquest. It had 
f rituals which sharply differentiated it from other 
t, the Pasupata doctrine was thoroughly theis- 
the functions of other deities, was 


came prominent i 
a unique theology and series o} 
Hindu systems. First and foremos 


tic. The Supreme Lord (ISvara), absorbing 
considered the ultimate cause, maintainer, and destroyer of the universe (Sayana 


1958: 18-19, 24). He is beginningless, unborn, and eternal. While other Hindu 
systems maintained that god must act in conformity with human karma, the Pa- 
Supata asserted the radical view that God was absolutely independent: 
obstructed action by which the Lord, who is of 
inconceivable power, causes (all) affects, is a power which follows His will. Accor- 
dingly, it has been said by those versed in our (Pasupata) tradition. “God acts ac- 
cording to his will, independent of human deeds (karma) and so forth.” From this 
cause he is said in scripture to be the cause of all causes [ibid.: 31]. 
Chach b. Sila’ij may well be reflecting this view of Siva when he describes his 
belief in “the One God, incomparable and without equal, the Creator of the 
world” (khuda-yi yaganah bi-chin va-bi-chiginah va-afridgar-i ‘alam [Chach- 


We must admit that the power of un 





52 Siwistan (modern Sehwan) is a variation of Sivisthana and Sibi of Sivi, both names reflecting 

Saivite connections. See, for these locations, Dey (1971 [1927]: 187-88), Dani (1964), and Na- 
bi Khan (1962). 

53 N. G. Majumdar 1934: 9, 17, and plate 14. Siva as wearer of skulls was particularly revered by 
the Kapalikas, a branch of the Pagupata (see Lorenzen 1972: 80-81). 

54 The following discussion of the ideology and rituals of the Pasupata is based primarily on Say- 
ana-Madhava (1958: 8-32) and the Pasupata Sutram (1970) and secondarily on Lorenzen 
(1972: 173-92), R. G. Bhandarkar (1965 [1913]: 121-24), Dasgupta (1922-62 vol. 5: 1-10, 
130-49), and Jash (1974: 35-60). 

55 Note the small seal uncovered at Mohenjo-daro and normally perceived as reflecting a proto- 
Pasupati form of Siva (Marshall 1931 vol. 1: 52-56; Bhattacharji 1970: 112-15; Banerjea 1956: 
159; but note the reservations of Srinivasan [1975-76, 1984]). 

56 According to Lorenzen (1 972: 190-91), it was on these grounds that the Pasupata were sub- 
jected to criticism by other Hindu schools: i.e., if God was not subject to karma, then men’s ac- 
tions were fruitless. 
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namah 1939: 41)). While H. T. Lambrick has seen a Muslim gloss in this pas- 
sage of the Chachnamah,”’ the sentiment expressed by Chach is certainly com- 
prehensible within a Pasupata theist perspective. As Surendranath Dasgupta 
(1922-62 vol. 5: 142) has observed of the Pasupata system: “Here we have 
monotheism, but not monism or pantheism or panentheism.” Moreover, there is 
a clear precedent available in the Muslim material on Indian religions which 
uniformly attribute to the Pasupata (termed bahawadiyah or mahadawiyah) a 
belief in the Creator (al-khaliq).* As Bruce Lawrence (1976: 165) has pointed 
out with regard to Shahrastani’s description of the Pasupata, “it is the only in- 
stance in Milal wan-nihal or other extant Muslim accounts where an Indian sect 
is credited with worshipping the Creator Himself.” One is reminded here of the 
Saiikara’s refutation of the Pasupata as those who believe in God as the Creator 
of the world (Jash 1974: 52; Dasgupta 1922-62 vol. 5: 130). The theism of the 
Pasupata is recognized by Shahrastani (1961 vol. 2: 256-57) who subsumes the 
sect under the rubric ashab al-nihaniyat (‘followers of spiritual beings”) rather 
than ‘abadat al-asnam (“image worshippers”). 

The Pasupata aspirant (sddhaka) followed a specific regimen of rituals 
through five stages leading eventually to deliverance (duhkhanta or nirvana).°° 
In the initial stages, the aspirant resided in a temple and undertook the charac- 
teristic Pasupata rite of bathing the body with ashes three times a day. He also 
was required to worship Siva through six kinds of oblations: e.g., laughter, song, 
and dance. In the next stage, the aspirant abandoned his sectarian marks, left 
the temple, and deliberately courted the censure of the population through dis- 
reputable or improper acts. These are the six doors (dvaras) incumbent on the 
aspirant: krathana (snoring or pretending to be asleep when awake), spandana 
(trembling parts of the body as if suffering from illness), mandana (limping like a 
cripple), srigarana (making amorous gestures at a young woman), avitatkarana 
(performing nonsensical or improper actions), and avitadbhasana (uttering non- 


57 “Here Chach declares himself a monotheist: though we are told that at Multan he prostrated 
himself before an idol and offered sacrifice. It appears that the Muslim author of the chronicle 
is so enthralled by Chach’s career that at times he forgets that he was an infidel, and uncon- 
sciously attributes to him the outlook of a Muslim” (Lambrick 1973: 164). 

58 As Gardizi (1948: 631) notes of this group: “He (their prophet] came and ordered them to 
worship the Creator, (saying): ‘and also worship a-dev as God, may he be glorified and ex- 
alted’, as whatever happens to them happens through him. They make idols in his likeness.” A 
similar description is given by Shahrastani (1961 vol. 2: 256-57), Marwazi (1942: 41), and 
Mutahhar (1899-1919 vol. 4: 11-12). The Pasupata are clearly intended since the practice of 
smearing the body with ashes (the major rite of the Pasupata) is prominent in all the Muslim 
accounts. For a discussion of this material see Lawrence (1976: 162-70). 

59 PéSupata Stitram (1970: 52-53). See the chart given by Lorenzen (1972: 186). It is the first 
‘wo stages which give the system its unique characteristics. 

60 Pasupata Siitram (1970: 60-61); Sayana (1958: 26-27). Many Pasupata adepts became re- 
“owned as experts in drama, music, and dance as a result of this aspect of their ritual (Lorenzen 
1972; 186-87). It is possible that the Chachnamah (1939: 220-21) is referring to some of these 


Practices when it notes that members of the Sammah caste greeted the Arabs with music and 
ance. 
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cal or contradictory speech). The calculated elicitation of abuse and cen- 
sure, while similar in many respects to Cynicism,” is particularly associated in 
Hinduism. with the Pasupata. It was done in order to transfer merit (i.e. to ab- 
sorb the positive merit of those abusing the aspirant) and, more importantly, to 
cultivate ascetic detachment by appearing offensive: “For he who is despised lies 
happy, freed of all attachment.”® : . 

The successful practice of this regimen ultimately led the aspirant to duh- 
khanta, Significantly, in a theistic system, it was achieved not solely through in- 
dividual effort but “through the grace of God” (Sutra v. 40, in Lorenzen 1972: 
191). In contrast to other Hindu systems, the individual soul does not become 
absorbed in God, but remains forever in a state of linkage from which there is 
no return by way of rebirth: 

In other systems vidhi (e.g. the Vedic prescriptions) leads to a heaven from which 
one must return (to rebirth or earth); but here (our prescriptions) leads to the pres- 
ence (of God) and so forth from which there is no return [Sayana 1958: 30-31 |: 
Two kinds of deliverance are mentioned—the impersonal and the personal. The 
former is negative, consisting of “the absolute destruction of all suffering” (ibid.: 
19). The latter, however, is positive, granting to the individual various higher 
powers (e.g,, the ability to see and hear all objects) of Mahesvara Siva. 


sensi 


Saura, The second identifiable Hindu religious group in Sind is the solar cult 
(Saura) which was devoted to the worship of the sun-god Surya. It was centred 
primarily at the sun-temple of Multan (Mulasthana), although its adherents were 
found elsewhere judging from the elaborate stone frame of Siirya found in the 
ruins of Brahmanabad (Cousens 1925: 55 and plate 14; Lohuizen 1981: 44, 51, 
and plate 2). Although possibly incorporating elements of Vedic solarity, the 
sect had a foreign origin, being derived ultimately from the Iranian worship of 
Mithra (Skt., Mitra).°* The Chachnamah (1939: 37, 239) actually refers to the 


61 There are other parallels as well. Hercules, the patron saint of Cynicism, and Lakulisa, the re- 
puted founder of the Pasupata, are both portrayed as carrying clubs and their names are se- 
mantically and phonetically similar. For these and other parallels see Ingalls (1962). One is re- 
minded here of the Sibians, a tribe noted in the classical accounts of Alexander's conquest of 
Sind. They dressed in the skins of wild animals, carried clubs, and claimed descent from the ar- 
my of Hercules (Eggermont 1975: 138-44). 

62 Easy. cited in Ingalls 1962: 286. Note the observations of Lorenzen (1972: 186-87) on 

point. 

63 Sayana 1958: 19-21; Pasupata Stitram 1970: 30-31. These are of two types: the power of per- 
ception and action. The first has five divisions: darsana, being able to see and touch all objects; 
Sravana, hear all sounds; manana, know all thoughts; vijridna, know all scripture; sarvajnatva, 
know all principles. The powers of action are three: manojavita, perform all actions instantane- 
ously; kamaripitva, assume any form at will; vikaranadharmitva, act without physical organs. 
Perhaps the story in the Chachnamah (1939: 223) of the magical powers of a jogini (Skt., yor! 
ni) might reflect perceptions of the higher supernatural powers of the Pasupata. 

64 The most comprehensive account of the Indian solar cult is Stietencron (1966). Also see R. G. 
Bhandarkar (1965 [1913]: 151-55), V. B. Mishra (1973: 34-37), and V. C. Srivastava (1972). 
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yltn temple as Mistravi and Minravi, designations whi it- 
mor (‘forest of Mitra”), an alternate Papenpeaeater eae on 
The traditional legend of the importation of heliolatry into Sind is known 

from several Puranas (summarized by R. G. Bhandarkar 1965 [1913]: 153; 

Bhattacharji 1970: 277-28; Shastri 1969: 139-42). Samba, a son of the Yadava 

rince Krsna, was cured of leprosy through the intercession of Surya and hence 
constructed a temple in the god’s honour at Milasthana (also called Sambapu- 
ra). Since he was unable to locate a Brahmin willing to officiate over the new 
form of worship, he introduced Maga (Arabic, majus) priests from Eastern Iran 

(Sakadvipa). According to Varahamihira (Shastri 1969: 140-41), a Maga priest 

himself, they were the only individuals qualified to serve the sun-god, a view 

corroborated by Birini (1964 [1910] vol. 1: 121). They eventually were inte- 

grated into the caste system as Maga-Brahmins (V.C. Srivastava 1972: 244-52, 

Prakash 1964: 248-49). 

The centre of heliolatry in Sind was at the renowned temple of Multan. In- 
deed, it was the most important sun-temple in all India at the time of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s visit: 

There is a temple dedicated to the sun, very magnificent and profusely decorated. 
The image of the Sun-déva is cast in yellow gold and ornamented with rare gems. Its 
divine insight is mysteriously manifested and its spiritual power made plain to all. 
Women play their music, light their torches, offer their flowers and perfumes to ho- 
nour it.... The kings and high families of the five Indies never fail to make their of- 
ferings of gems and precious stones (to this Déva). They have founded a house of 
mercy (happiness), in which they provide food, and drink, and medicines for the 
poor and sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from all countries come here 
to offer up their prayers; there are always some thousands doing so [1884 vol. 2: 

274-75]. 

The gold image described by Hiuen Tsiang was removed by Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim at the time of the initial Arab conquest.© Later Muslim descriptions of 
the image are of a restored, leather-covered version.°” 

According to Birini (1964 [1910] vol. 1: 116), the image of Multan was called 
Aditya, another name for the sun-god (Daniélou 1964: 96-97). It is probable 
that Multin is the unnamed temple of the dinikitiyah (restored as Aditya- 
bhaktiyah, “sun-worshippers”) mentioned by the Muslim sources on Indian reli- 





65 The restoration was suggested by Hodivala (1957: 10). For Mitravana see Sircar (1971b: 249- 
50) and V. C. Srivastava (1972: 267). oot cos 

66 Chachnémah 1939: 240. The treasure found by the Arabs at Multan is said to have been dep- 
osited originally by a king of Kashmir named Jasvayn (ibid.: 239-40). The name is reminiscent 
of Jayasvamin, thé Kashmiri sun-god (V. B. Mishra 1973: 36). - 

67 Istakhar 1870. 174-75: Ton Hawgal 1938 vol. 2: 321; Tn Rustah 1892: 135-37: Maqdisi 
1877: 483-84; Marwazi 1942: 48-49. The best critical study of the Muslim sources on Multan. 
is Friedmann (1972). Also see Magbul Ahmad (1973), Chaghtai (1975), Mirchandani (1968), 
and Durrani (1980). 
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vol. 2: 833; Cf. Gardizi — on?) observes of da, 
« ‘th maladies—leprosy, leprous skin, lameness, and ot s 
 otaeoe ft 2 ssi —r iiness” came to the sun-image 1n order to find a cure, ta 
in and = evaledesit objectives for making the plane ae confirmed eid 
cifically for the sun-temple of Multan by Hiuen Tsiang ( : vol. 2: 274) ang 
Tbn Rustah (1892: 137). The Kuvalayamalakaha (written 779 A.D,) refers to 
seriously ill and disabled individuals in the city of Mathura making plans to visit 
Milasthana in order to be cured of their disabilities (cited in Prakash 197]: 
205-6). It was probably this curative function of the sun-god which rendered the 


temple of Multan important as a centre of pilgrimage for Indian and Sindi Hin- 
dus. 


gions.®* Ibn al-Nadim (1970 


Other sects. Although the evidence is not substantial, there were certainly 
other Hindu sects extant in Sind at the time of the Arab conquest. A large, well- 
preserved brass image of the god Brahma has been uncovered at Mirpur Khas 
in southeast Sind (Cousens 1925: 10 and plate 2; Banerjea 1956: 518 and plate 
45; Gopinatha Rao 1968 [1914-16] vol. 2: 509-10 and plate 148), while frag- 
ments of an image of the god Visnu have been discovered at Daybul (Lohuizen 
1981: 52 and plate 14). Vaisnava themes are clearly evident in Bhejjala’s Rad- 
havipralambha, a drama concerning the separation of Radha from Krsna which 
was written in a Sindi dialect (saindhava-bhdsa) not later than the tenth century 
AD. 

As one would expect in an arid land nourished by a dominant river, folk 
tales and legends attest an old cult of the Indus. The primary cxample of this 
riverine cult is found in the worship of Uderolal who is perceived by Sindi Hin- 
dus as an incarnation of Varuna, the god of waters.”° Suniti Chatterji (1958: 70) 
has suggested that the name is derived from the Prakrit Udda-yara, “creator of 
the waters,” an epithet of Varuna. Since the Saindhava dynasty (eighth-ninth 
centuries A.D.), formed in Kathiawar by emigrants from Sind, had as their em- 
blem the fish, the sign of Varuna (Altekar 1941-42: 188), it is possible that this 
form of river-worship, so characteristic of later Sindi Hinduism, extended back 


68 Shahrastani 1961 vol. 2: 258; Ibn al-Nadim 1964 [1871] vol. 1: 348; Gardizi 1948: 637; Mar- 
wazi 1942: 33, 45. But note the reservations of Bruce Lawrence (1976: 194-95) on this point. 
For the purposes of this study, it is apparent that Multan was the main centre of sun-worship in 
Sind, regardless of whether or not it was the unnamed center of the Aditya-bhaktiyah of the 
Muslim sources. 

69 F. Hardy 1983: 602-3. The drama is extant only in fragments. Hardy refers to another early 
rasaka (a genre celebrating the rdsa dance of Krsna with the milkmaids), the Sandesa-rasaka, 
which was composed somewhere in Western India before the twelfth century A.D. by “Abdul 
Rahman” (ibid.: 603). If the name is accepted (Arabic ‘Abd al-Rahman), this would represent 

0 pose of the earliest known examples of Muslim participation in the Bhakti tradition. 

168 myth of Uderolal is recounted by Kincaid (1925: ch. 2) and Gazetter (1907-26 vol. A: 
-66). Riverine beliefs and rituals in Sind are noted by Burton (1973 [1851]: 326-34), Carter 
(1917), Thakur (1959: 19-21, 123-34), and Ajwani (1970: 19-42). 


o- 
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the Arab period. It should be pointed out, however, that the sources for the 
riod under consideration neither cite nor describe any river-worshipping sects 
ctually within Sind. Perhaps they were contained as regional variations within 
tbe pan-Indian Hindu systems named in the sources. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Conquest and Conversion 


Introduction_ 
NownERE IN RECENT TIMES has the polemical debate over Arab Sind 
been more rancorous and sustained than in the dual topics of conquest and conver. 
sion. Basically, the argument has been reduced to a question of the methods ut. 
ilized by the Arab Muslims in the conquest and conversion of Sind. Two anta- 
gonistic perspectives have emerged from which there is very little deviation: (1 ) 
the early British administrator-historian and Indian nationalist view that both 
the conquest and conversion took place either solely or primarily by the sword: 
(2) the Indian Muslim modernist and Pakistan nationalist view that the conquest 
was largely, and conversion wholly, peaceful.' 

Both perspectives are based on a mutually exclusive and antipathetic percep- 
tion of what the religion Islam is, and both are, moreover, informed by contem- 
porary considerations: the -British historians, like Elliot (1867) and Cousens 
(1925), generally comparing the religious policiés of the Arabs in Sind with 
those of the British to the discomfort of the former; the Indian nationalists, like 
Majumdar (1931, 1954b) and Vaidya (1921-26), perceiving the Arab conquest 
as only the first in a long and sustained Muslim onslaught which, when followed 
by the British occupation, resulted in keeping the native Indians from develop- 
ing the social and economic promise inherent in the classical Gupta period; the 
modern Indian Muslim and Pakistan nationalists, like Habib (1929) and 
Qureshi (1967), reading the Arab conquest as representing the best of pristine 
Islam which, in contrast to the perceived less-Muslim Turkish conquests, could 
form a paradigm for modern Muslim behaviour in the subcontinent. Unfortu- 
nately, recent historians have not yet succeeded in removing the topic from its 
polemical trappings, and this has compromised the objective study of conver- 


sion processes in Arab Sind. 


Coercive conversion. The view that conversion in Arab Sind was necessarily 
forced conversion as a direct consequence of the militant nature of Islam was 
expounded by H. M. Elliot (1867) who translated (or had translated for him) 


1 For a general overview of the secondary literature on conversion in Muslim India see Peter Har- 
dy (1977). 
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the various histories of Sind bearing on the Arab period? His translations have 
enerally been used and his observations and Conclusions accepted as proven by 
Jater historians who did not have access to the languages of the original texts. 
This is unfortunate since Elliot S perception of Islam as a religion of “terror and 
devastation, murder and rapine (p. 414) informs his discussion of conversion 
rocesses in Sind. The Arab Muslims of Sind are characterized variously as 
“puthless bigots,” “furious zealots,” and “indolent and effeminate voluptuaries” 
united simply “by a common tie of fraternity in rapine and propagandism” (pp. 
433, 466). They undertook the conquest of Sind in the pursuit of “plunder and 
proselytism” (p. 435) and were able to enforce their rule through “the rack and 
the threat of circumcision” (p. 460). 

In addition to the simple inducements of terror, torture, and circumcision, 
Elliot isolates two other means of conversion in Arab Sind: the harsh taxation of 
non-Muslims and the lack of justice Provided them in the Musli 
tem. In the first case, he argues that the poll-tax (jizyah) levied on non-Muslims 
resulted in wholesale conversions not simply due to the distinguishing nature of 
the tax, but because it was “always exacted with rigour and punctuality, and fre- 
quently with insult” (p. 476). Secondly, he makes the allegation that the Muslim 
“public tribunals,” by which he seems to mean the courts of the qadis (“judges”), 
were “only the means of extortion and forcible conversion” (p. 478), presumably 
since, in his view, non-Muslims would have been unable to obtain equal justice 
in these courts. In both these cases, it should be pointed out, Elliot does not 
draw support for his contentions from the primary sources. The suggestion that 
the gadis’ courts were extortionist to non-Muslims is based on British trave- 
logues referring to Sind over a millennium after the arrival of the Arabs. Nor is 
there any evidence that the Arab Muslims were particularly abusive or rigid in 
the collection of the Jizyah. Indeed, as we shall see, Muhammad b. al-Qasim 
provided means by which the non-Muslims could protest the tax-assessment if 
they felt that it was excessive. 

In focussing on justice and taxation, Elliot is clearl 
ing Arab and British policies in Sind. He concludes 
regularized justice provided to non-Muslims in Arab 
Parison explicit: 


im judicial sys- 


'y concerned with compar- 
his analysis of the lack of 
Sind by making the com- 


Itis expedient that these matters should be often brought back to remembrance and 
Pondered on; for the inhabitants of modern India... are very apt to forget the very depth 


of degradation from which the great mass of the people have been raised, under the pro- 
tection of British supremacy [p. 479]. 


Pursuing this comparison, actual examples of religious toleration on the part of 


2 White Em, 
pile Elliot was the most influential, he was not the first to reveal this bias. T. Postans (1973 
! 843) noted earlier that during the Arab conquest “the most unrelenting cruelty and intolerance 
pbears to have been exercised” (p. 152) and that “the fanaticism of the Moslems always induces 
©m to make converts instead of ameliorating the condition of the people” (p. 160). 
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the Arabs in Sind are explained away as not being a result of rational principles 
of justice or humanity (as in the British case), but simply because the Arabs had 
no other choice due to their numerical inferiority. Where the Arabs had the 
ability, according to Elliot, “the usual bigotry and cruelty were displayed” (p. 
469). 
Early archaeologists working in Sind shared Ellio' 
and coercive nature of Muslim relations with non 
Henry Cousens, the doyen of Sindi archaeology, observed: 
The Arabs destroyed but they ‘did not build. The first invaders from the west, full 
of zeal for the spread of their newly established religion, laid a heavy hand upon 
the religious buildings of the Hindus and Buddhists (1925: 10]. 
Hence, if a Buddhist site was discovered in ruins or fragments of Buddhist 
sculpture were uncovered, it was assumed to be in that state due to the actions 
1929-30: 161; Cousens 1925: 


of Arab iconoclasts (Frere 1854: 356; Sahni 
107-9), notwithstanding the fact that Buddhist sites are in ruins throughout In- 


dia; if a stipa did not possess a relic casket (few in India do),’ it was because the 
Muslims either plundered it or the Buddhist monks removed the relics to pro- 
tect them from potential plunder (D. R. Bhandarkar 1914-15: 91-92). As with 
Elliot, it was not thought necessary to prove any of these assertions; it was taken 
as given that the Arab Muslims, being Muslim, were fanatically anti-Hindu and 


anti-Buddhist.* 

Elliot’s view of Islam in 
sionary Murray Titus (1959) in a terse anti-Mus 
fluence. Originally written as a Ph. D. dissertation at Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation and revised in 1959, it purports to discuss conversion in India solely 
from Muslim sources (generally via Elliot’s translations) and “without bias and 
prejudice” (p. vi). Titus has reduced the many complex factors initially leading 
the Arabs to invade Sind to the single religious motive “of striking a blow at 
idolatry and poiytheism, ahd of establishing Islam” (p. 10). Not surprisingly, 
given this simple view of motivation, he maintains that the Arabs brought with 
them to Sind “a spirit to intolerance and wild fanatical zeal” (p. 17) and that this 
informed their relationships with non-Muslims in all particulars and necessarily 


coerced conversions.° 


t’s perceptions of the violent 
-Muslims in Arab Sind. As 


and expanded on by the mis- 


Arab Sind was taken 
lim treatise of considerable in- 


possessed relics. 


as in India rarely 
Khas (Cousens 


3 According to Sukumar Dutt (1962: 188), Buddhist stip: 
Nevertheless, relic caskets have been uncovered in Sind at the stupas at Mirpur 
r-Dherai (M. Stein 1929: 66-67 and fig. 23). 
ous and authoritative 


1925: 87-88 and plates 23, 25) and Tot 
sa state of ludicrousness in the volumini 
i ce but that the 


4 This perspective reache: 
the Province of Sind. Here we find that conversion not only took place by force rat U 

t f is the main explanatory factor for the high in” 

cidence of what is termed “insanity” in Sind (1907-26 vol. A: 89-91, 158). 

5 Presumably illustrating his lack of prejudice, Titus explains here that the Arab treatment of non- 
Muslims in Sind might “all seem cruelly intolerant to us today; but they were considered just a" 
reasonable by those who made them their philosophy and way of life.” 
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Unlike Elliot, who is willing to admit some religious tolerance among the Ar- 
abs in Sind (albeit due to Arab weakness), Titus sees the Arabs as providing a 

recedent through their actions in Sind for a militant religious intolerance which 
was subsequently observed by later Indian Muslims (pp. 21, 31). He attempts to 
prove Arab religious intolerance (and hence forced conversions) through an 
appeal to Arab military policy: for example, the Arab killing of indigenes in 
various battles in Sind is taken as evidence of Arab intolerance in religious mat- 
ters (pp. 19-20). In addition, the examples he gives of actual religious coercion 


in Sind are highly suspect. Writing of the initial Arab conquest of the city of 
Daybul, Titus observes: 


Muhammad b. Quasim’s [sic] first act of religious zeal was forcibly to circumcise the 
Brahmans of the captured city of Debal; but, on discovering that they objected to 
this sort of conversion, he then proceeded to put all above the age of seventeen to 
death, and to order all others, with women and children, to be led into slavery [p. 19; 
CE. p. 31]. 
While Titus does not give a source for this supposed mass circumcision and 
conversion at Daybul, none of the primary sources consulted for this study refer 
to it and, moreover, it is highly unlikely.° We are also told that Muhammad b. 
al-Qasim not only destroyed temples and desecrated images, but that he did so 
“systematically” and with “malignity” (p. 22). Again, this assertion is unsupport- 
ed by the primary sources on Sind. When faced with the report in the Chachnd- 
mah that the Thaqafite commander permitted the non-Muslims of Brahmana- 
bad to rebuild their temples, Titus comments (p. 20), significantly, that this was 
only after the Arabs had already destroyed them.’ Clearly, Titus’ perception of 
Islam as the “church militant” (p. 17), as he puts it, has influenced his reading 
and revision of the source material. 

The Indian nationalist school of historiography has generally accepted without 
question the premise that conversion in Sind was due to Arab coercion. R. C. 
Majumdar, the major exponent of this viewpoint, argues from his perception 
that the religion of Islam in its normative strictures “regarded all non-Muslims as 
its enemies, to curb whose growth in power and number was conceived to be its 
main interest. The ideal preached by even high officials was to exterminate them 
totally” (1954a: 456). Given this view of Islam, it is understandable that he 





6 The alleged mass circumcision and conversion of the Brahmins of Daybul is frequently noted by 
the secondary literature on Arab Sind. Wherever this information Originated, it was not in the 
primary sources consulted for this study. The nearest corollary is the incident mentioned in the 
Chachndmah (1939: 108-10) where a Brahmin from Daybul, named either Qiblah b. Mahatra’ij 
or Sid-dév, became a Muslim. Perhaps he was circumcised, but if so it was neither forced (nor 
solicited) nor mass circumcision. 

7 There is no evidence that the Arabs destroyed any temples near Brahmanabad. While the indi- 
genes of the area did ask Muhammad for permission to Tepair their temple (ibid.: 212-13), this 
was probably the same temple whose abbot had informed Chach, long before the Arab conquest, 
as “duc to the exigencies of time, damage has appeared, and it must needs be repaired” (ibid.: 

). 
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i -Muslims of Sind “was mainl 

Id conclude that the conversion of the non: ‘Mus! dis 
ae policy of humiliation and terrorization, deliberately adopted by the Mus. 
Muslims” (p. 453). Majumdar sees this firs, 


lim conquerors towards the non-! ms” | : u l 
contact between Muslims and non-Muslims in Arab Sind as ominous since, like 


Titus, he believes that the religious policy of the Thagafites established a consist. 
ent intolerant precedent governing subsequent generations of Muslims in India. 
There is some disagreement among Indian nationalists over the effects and 
duration of coercive conversion in Sind. Majumdar has argued that conversion 
in Sind, since forced, was necessarily ephemeral: “The new faith which they were 


forced or induced to accept sat very lightly on them” (p. 455). Hence, he con- 
cludes, those Hindus and Buddhists who had been coerced into becoming Mus- 
lim by the sword of conquest (he equates conquest and conversion) took the 


first available opportunity to apostatize and by A.D. 750 “Islam lost its footing 


in Sind” (p. 456).* On the other hand, Vaidya ( 1921-26 vol. 1: 168) equates be- 
coming Muslim with becoming foreign and thus concludes that the conquest of 
Sind and the conversion of its peoples led to the permanent enslavement of the 
region.’ 

A variation of this theme is particularly prominent in recent writings of Hindu 
Sindis residing in India who argue that the forced conversion of Sindis to Islam 
brought about what L. H. Ajwani (1970: 6) calls “a period of almost progressive 
degeneration.” It is alleged that the Arabs who came to Sind brought with them 
“no constitutional doctrine, no higher culture and no superior art or language” 
(Thakur 1959: 15). Hence, there could have been no natural non-coercive at- 
traction to an uncivilized culture and religion and, moreover, those who were 
subsequently compelled by the sword to convert must have experienced cultural 
degeneration along with their change in religion.!° There is an implicit assump- 
tion in these arguments not only about what Arab Islam was but that those non- 


8 Also see S, R. Sharma 1973: 116. This assertion would appear to be based on a misunder- 
standing of a report found in Baladhuri (1866:444) which refers to the loss during the gover- 
norship of al-Hakam b. ‘Awanah al-Kalbi (113-20/731-37) of the territories of India (i.e., Hind 
not Sind) previously conquered by al-Junayd (104-10/722-28). Majumdar has not drawn the 
distinction between Hind and Sind, between conquest and conversion, or between Islam and the 
Arabs. A revolt is not necessarily apostasy. In any case, even in Sind, it is highly unlikely that at 
this date, only twenty years after the initial conquest, large numbers of Sindis has been convert: 
ed, either forcibly peacefully. 

9 Hence, in his estimation, all subsequent indigenous Sindi dynasties (e.g., the Sammah oF 
Simarh) would be seen as foreign simply because their rulers were Muslim. 

10 To be sure, this view is not limited to Indian nationalist historians. Captain James McMurdo, 
one of the first British to study the history of Sind, noted that “from the time of [Sind’s] subver- 
sion by the power of the Khalifs, society was dismembered, the consolidated authority, which 
secured quiet and confidence to the people, was broken up, and an aristocracy formed on 1's 
ae une threw Sindh back, in point of political situation, to that of a country in the first 
ae id its emerging from barbarism” (1834: 237). And James Tod (1971 [1829-32] vol. 2: 

) ol serves that the Sindi, when he converts to Islam, is “transformed into a wild beast,” be- 
coming “cruel, intolerant, cowardly, and inhospitable.” 
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ims of Sind who ; 
sere regional lh ong had accepted this posited version of Islam 
Recently, a somewhat more sophisticated variati a ’ 
thesis has become current. This version initially a ne ait hcewiia 
ondary accounts attempting to explain the defeat of the North Indian resis ta 
the early Sultanate period. Proponents of this view generally link to 
: = p gether the 
early Arab raids on Mukran, the Thaqafite conquest of Sind, the various Ghaz- 
navid raids, and the Ghirid conquest in order to demonstrate both the continu- 
ity of Islamic aggression on the Indian subcontinent and its slow progress due to 
what is thought of as Hindu resistance.!! Just as Elliot and Titus had argued 
earlier that the Arabs were driven by their religious beliefs to invade Sind and 
convert its people, the slow progress adherents argue that the religion of Islam 
compelled the Arabs, once they had conquered Sind, to invade India and con- 
vert its people. That the Arabs failed in this mission is thought to have been due 
to the strength of Hindu resistance, “the like of which the Arabs had never be- 
fore encountered in their wars of aggressive conquests in the three continents of 
the world” (Srivastava 1965: 349).'? The idea that emerges is that Muslims— 
whether Arab, Persian, Turk, or Afghan—always had expansive conversionist 
designs on the subcontinent. They just patiently bided their time, waiting for in- 
ternal dissensions to appear, biting off a little territory here and there, finally to 
sweep across North India when the Gurjara-Pratihara confederation broke up. 
Unfortunately, this theory reifies both Hinduism and Islam to an unwarranted 
and unworkable extent. It is difficult to see the rationale of considering all raids 
on Sind and India by Muslim peoples from the first century A. H. up to the Ghiirids 
as part of one inexorable onslaught with a single motive: to conquer India in or- 
der to convert non-Muslims. Surely the methods and motives of the raids on 
Sind undertaken during the caliphate of ‘Uthman (23-35/644-56) need to be 
carefully distinguished from those of either al-Hajjaj (75-95/694-713) or Mah- 
mid Ghaznavi (388-421/998-1031). The reduction of Islam to a single dimen- 
sion over such a long period of time disguises the very real differences between 
the various states and peoples that happened to be Muslim in their religion. For 
example, Arab Sind, a Muslim state, responded to the invasion of the Muslim 
forces of Mahmud Ghaznavi by entering into alliances with certain surrounding 
Hindu states (Ibn al-Athir 1965-67 [1867] vol. 9:186). To judge from their ac- 
tions, it is unlikely that they perceived anything particularly “Islamic” in Mah- 
mid’s raids on Muslim Sind or anything “non-Islamic” in being allied with states 





R. Bhandarkar (1929) and R. c. Majumdar (1931), 
d Richards (1974). Srivastava’s article is criticized 
1967). For specific incidents 
1936-37) have compiled the 


11 The argument was developed initially by D. 
and expanded by A. L. Srivastava (1965) an ( 
by A. K. Majumdar (1966), and in turn rebutted by Srivastava ( 
see Ganguly (1938) and Mathur (1953-54). ‘Avasthy and Ghosh ( 
majorit inscriptions. ; ; - 

RR c. Mameeder 1931, 40) compares the Arab conquest of Sind to that of Spain, and the Hin: 
du resistance to that of Europe, with Pulakesin taking the place of Charlemagne. 
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whose rulers and people were Hindu. Furthermore, it is unclear why the diverse 
peoples, states, and religions of India itself should be lumped into a single 
grouping as evidencing “Hindu” resistance over six centuries. Various Indian 
states resisted various Muslim raids, and undertook raids and treaties of their 
own against both Muslim and non-Muslim states.'? The resistance of the Indian 
states can be termed “Hindu” only in the limited sense that the religion of the 


majority of the people and rulers of these regions was probably Hinduism. 

In addition, there is a certain degree of confusion and inconsistency in the use 
of the primary material employed to support this position. Sanskrit terms, oc- 
curring in epigraphs,'* are read as meaning the Arab Muslims of Sind in all 
cases: Idjika (“Persian”),'* mleccha (“non-Aryan”),!6 turuska (“Turk”),"’ and ya- 
vana (“Greek”).'* The identification is assumed without confirmation that. Arabs 
are intended by the epigraphs or, if this is likely, whether or not they are the 
Muslims of Arab Sind. The term sajika, for example, could apply equally to the 
large Arab settlements in Sandan and Saymur (see Janaki 1969 for these towns) 
and not to the Arabs of Sind. All the other terms are ambiguous and may or 
may not refer to the Muslims of Arab Sind; in many cases, they clearly do not.!? 


13 The Rastrakitas, for example, had relatively peaceful relations with Arab Sind, while the Gur- 
jara-Pratiharas did not. For a discussion of the evidence see S. Maqbul Ahmad’s commentary in 
his translation of Idrisi (1960: 138-40, 143-44). 

14 For similar confusion resulting from the use of epigraphs alone for the construction of Indian 
dynastic history see David P. Henige (1975). 

15 The Prince of Wales Museum Plate, dated K. 486/A.D. 736, refers to Jayabhata (either III or 

IV) defeating the tajikas (Acharya 1935-36: 154), while the Nausari Grant refers to a defeat 
inflicted on the tajikas by Pulakesin (Avasthy and Ghosh 1936: 162-63). Both epigraphs are 
assumed to refer to a defeat of the governor of Sind al-Junayd (104-10/772-28). For the term 
tajika see Sircar 197 1a: 126-27, 131. 

16 The Gwalior Prasasti refers to Nagabhata I defeating a mileccha army (Hirananda 1903-4: 283; 
R. C. Majumdar 1925-26: 110), while the Dholpur Inscription of Candamahasena, the Caha- 
mana prince, refers to a defeat of the mileccha lords on the banks of the Carmanvati River 
(Avasthy and Ghosh 1936-37: 164-65). For the term sce Bosc (1961-67 vol. 2: 238) and TR 
Sharma (1978: 149-52). 

17 The above-mentioned Gwalior Prasasti has Nagabhata seizing the hill forts of the :uruska (R. C 
Majumdar 1925-26; 112 verse 11; Hirananda 1903-4: 284), while the Amoda Plates refer to 

the Haihaya king Kokkala I seizing the treasures of the turuska (Hiralal 1927-28; Avasthy and 


Ghosh 1936-37: 165). For the term see Sircar 1971a: 7, 29, 290. 
rs to Dharmapala installing a king over Kanyakubja who was then ac- 


18 The Khalimpur Plate refe: 
cepted by the yavanas and other peoples (Kielhorn 1896-97: 252 verse 12). For the term see 
Sircar 197 1a: 396 (index). 

19 The Dholpur Inscription extols the Cahamana prince Candamahasena “whom the brave 
Mleccha lords living on both banks of the river Carmanvati serve, bowing down” (Avasthy and 
Ghosh 1936-37: 164-65), On this slim basis, B. N. Puri (1957: 56) proposes that the Cahamana 
prince defeated the Arabs with the aid of the Gurjara Bhoja | since otherwise he could not have 
overcome “the hardy musalmans.” However, it is highly unlikely that at this date there would 
have been a large community of Arabs living in the heart of North India (for the Carmanvall, 
modern Chambal in Rajputana, see Dey 1971 [1927]: 48). The reference is probably to some 
other mleccha tribe, perhaps the Bhil who, according to Ahluwalia, are “still inhabiting the area 
of the find-spot of the inscription” (1969: 165). Similarly, when the Khalimpur Plate refers to 
the Pala king installing a ruler at Kanyakubja, “who readily was accepted by the Bhoja, Matsy4 
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The drawbacks of this approach are particularly evidenced in a provocative 
recent article by J. F. Richards (1974). He has attempted to put the Muslim 
onslaught argument on a more historical basis by quantifying the early military 
clashes between Muslims and Hindus (i.e., Indian states) in order to show that 
“the continuity of resistance can be readily demonstrated” (p. 94). He also ap- 
pears to accept the view that the Arab advances into Sind and India were part of 
a general Arab Muslim religious policy towards the Hindus of the subconti- 
nent.” A close examination of his data, however, reveals the hazards of making 
such claims without reference to the primary Arabic sources. He lists around 
twenty-two separate military clashes pertaining to Arab Sind;*! of these, less 
than ten are likely to have occurred, even accepting that the turuskas (“Turks”) 
of the inscriptions refer to the Arab Muslims of Sind, which is unlikely.”? The 
remainder of his examples are either conflicts not attested to by the primary 
sources (e.g., Abu Turab)?? or multiplications of single incidents (e.g., al-Ju- 
nayd’s raid on India is listed as five different events, the last occurring seventeen 
ears after his dealth in Khurdsan and twenty-two years after his departure from 
Sind).?4 It is clear that the argument of a concerted Muslim “drive to India,” ex- 
tending over six centuries, is not easily sustained. 


— 
Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira kings, bowing down respectively with 
their diadems trembling” (Kielhorn 1896-97: 252), it does not follow that yavana (“Greek”) 
“must refer to the Muhamadan principality of Multan” as suggested by Avasthy and Ghosh 
1936-37: 164). It is more likely that the ancient term yavana is included, as Kielhorn notes 
(1896-97: 246), solely for poetic reasons. It certainly does not indicate that the Arabs of Sind 
were defeated by Dharmapala, the Pala king of Bengal. 

20 Richards (1974: 95) considers the raids on India conducted by al-Junayd as part of an Umayy- 
ad “Hindu policy,” which is unlikely although they may have been part of an Indian policy. 

21 See ibid.: 94-98 for a list of the relevant engagements. Included here are raids by Arabs in the 
pre-conquest period, conflicts between Arabs and Indians in Sind or based on Sind, and Indian 
attacks on Sind or on Arabs from Sind. I am not concerned here with Richards’ data on the 
Ghaznavids or Ghirids. 

22 The Amoda Plate refers to a minor Haihaya, Kokkala I (reigned ca. A.D. 850-80) who “forcibly 
snatched away the treasuries, horses and elephants of the Karnata, Vanga, Gurjara, Konkana, 
Sakambhari and Turuska and of those born in Raghu’s family, and made a pillar of victory in 
the world” (Avasthy and Ghosh 1936-37: 165). Richards (1974: 96) follows Majumdar here 
and sees this as evidence for “Kalachuri raids into Sind.” It seems improbable, however, that 
this minor prince could have been able to defeat the rulers of the Deccan (Karnata) and Bengal 
(Varga), let alone Sind. 

23 As we shall see in chapter three, Abi Turab was probably an Arab soldier who drowned in 
the Indus River at the time of the Thaqafite conquest (94/712) and about whom later legends 

concerning his sanctity and power evolved. 

24 Al-Junayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Murri was governor of Sind from around 104/722 to 110/ 

728 (Baladhuri 1866: 442; Ya'qubi 1883 vol. 2: 379-80; Ibn al-Athir 1965-67 [1867] vol. 4: 
589-90), and died in Khurasan in 115/733 or 116/734 (Crone 1980: 98; Ibn Hazm 1948: 
240-41; Kalbi 1966 vol. 1: 127, vol. 2: 265). Richards also multiplies the confrontation be- 
tween Jaysiyah (not Hullishah) and Habib b. al-Muhallab (and not his father al-Muhallab b. Abi 
Sufrah who raided Mukran some fifty years earlier) into four different events ranging from A.D. 
715 to 721 (Habib was governor from 96/714 to 99/717). For the raid of al-Muhallab see 

Baladhuri (1866: 432), Ibn Khayyat (1966 vol. 1: 191), Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 3: 

446); for the governorship of Habib see Baladhuri (ibid: 441), Ibn Khayyat (ibid.: 324), Tbn al- 
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‘on. Thomas W. Arnold, writing in Aligarh in 1896 (2d eg, 
Voluntary conversion Ant British historians to respon d to the coercive conver 


e of the ’ ; 
- coed While he was primarily interested in other places and times, he 
did briefly note the policies of religious toleration established by the Arabs jn 


Sind which, in his view, resulted in conversions being “in the main voluntary” 
(1968 [1913]: 275). Muslim historians when they have engaged the issue, ad- 
mittedly infrequently, generally have followed a voluntary conversion perspec- 
tive. Like the proponents of coercive conversion, they have focussed on the 
methods of the Arab conquest; but, in sharp contrast to the former, they have 
tended to emphasize the peaceful and liberal policies of Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim, their modernity, and contrast these with the policies of later Muslim in- 
vaders of India. Mohammad Habib, a Muslim and an Indian nationalist, com- 
pares at length the policies of Muhammad b. al-Qasim with those of the Turko- 
Afghans, reaching the conclusion that the former were truely Islamic (liberal, 
generous, and tolerant of all religions) while the latter were non-Islamic (illiber- 
al, ignoble, and intolerant): “Alone among the many Muslim invaders of India 
Muhammad Qasim is a character of whom a conscientious Mussalman need not 
be ashamed” (Habib 1929: 609). While Habib does not offer an explicit theory 
of conversion for Sind, one can conclude from his analysis that since religious 
freedom was allowed by the Arabs, what conversion took place must have been 
voluntary.?5 

Accepting the premise that conversions in Sind were voluntary, Muslim his- 
torians have tended to focus their interest on why conversions took place. That 
is, if one accepts the view that conversion was not coerced, then an explanation 
for conversion is still required. For the most part, their arguments have issued 
from perceptions of the nature of Islam, Hinduism, or Buddhism. This takes 
various forms. Moulvi Syed Sahib Hashimi (1927: 207), convinced of the im- 
portance of exemplary biography, has no doubts that it was the “praiseworthy 
conduct” of the Arab Muslims which caused the Sindi non-Muslims to have 
“embraced Islam in flocks.” At the time of the Arab conquest, the non-Muslims 
of Sind consisted of, in his view, “many nomadic savage tribes, who lived by 
plunder and were akin to beasts in their mode of life” (ibid.). Yet after conver- 
sion to Islam, “those very savages and barbarians appear to have become civi- 
lized citizens.” His argument seems to be that Sindis converted to Islam because 
it was a superior civilizational complex which the non-Muslims were able to re- 
cognize through the behaviour of the Arab Muslims. This general position has 
recently been echoed by Ashiq Durrani (1980: 252-53) who notes that “Islam 


Athir (ibid. vol. 4: 589), Ya'qibi (1883 vol. 2: 356). To be sure, th id oth do not 
originate with Richards who simpl fies the mili once candandeee 
. py idan simply quantifies the military clashes reported in the standard sec: 
While Habib never did articulate a theory of conversion for Arab Sind, his thoughts on con- 


(1974: 59-84)" irteenth century A.D. urban revolution in North India are very provocative 
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ame as 3 blessing, as it helped to free themselves [non-Muslims] from the 
hackles of perpetual hatred and ignomy. Brave, honest, just and scruplous [sic] 
harcter [sic] of the Muslims attracted the local people.” 
¢ 


” The argument is basi- 
ally the same, although the reverse, of that previously 


h , oft observed among Hindu 
sindi historians. Like Thakur and Ajwani for the Opposing view, neither Hashi- 


minor Durrani have presented evidence to support their position on the vitiated 
nature of the non-Muslim religions of Sind or that biographical considerations 
resulted in conversions. Their arguments are unlikely to convince anyone who 
does not share their preconceptions. ; 

The superior religion perspective also informs the account of M. A. Ghani 
(1941: 405) who isolates three factors leading to conversion: 


The people were profoundly impressed with the purity of their [Arab Muslim] living, 
their zeal for the new faith and the principle of world-wide brotherhood which they 
preached. This striking feature attracted many an Indian to Islam at once, An idea of 


the conversion to Islam can be had if we are told that over fifty thousand people 
were received into the Islamic fold every year.* 


Ghani focusses on the equality principle in Islam as being particularly attractive 
to lower caste Hindus who, by converting, would be able to escape the inequities 
of the caste system. More recently, N. A. Baloch (1980: 71) has argued that it 
was “the supremacy of justice and equality of all before the law of Islam” which 
led the “overwhelming majority” of Sindis to accept Islam “within a few de- 
cades.” The argument rests on the assumption that conversion would appeal to 
lower caste Hindus since the Arabs of Sind, being Muslim, would have operated 
under the premise of the equality of the community (ummah) of all Muslims, 
regardless of race or caste. However, neither of these scholars has brought forth 
evidence to prove that the Arab Muslims actually operated under such a policy 
while in Sind. Indeed, as we shall see, what evidence is available would seem to 
suggest that Muslim institutions in Sind served partially to legitimize and conti- 
nue caste inequalities. 

Among the few recent Muslim historians writing of Arab Sind, I. H. Qureshi 
(1962: 39-45) has offered the most detailed exposition of the voluntary conver- 
sion hypothesis. Rejecting the possibility of overt Arab pressure, he believes that 
the conversion of the non-Muslims of Sind can best be understood with refer- 
ence to the fundamental nature of Buddhism and Hinduism at the time of the 
conquest, Adopting the argument from religion, he suggests: 


In its struggle with Hinduism, Buddhism had started by making fundamental 
concessions to the former, and when a religion does that for too long, it is liable 
to lose its moral stamina and power of resistance. This explains both the many 
conversions to Islam in this area and the eventual disappearance of Buddhism. 


———__ 


26 The figure of 50,000 people converted to Islam every year is uncited and unsupported. Note 
the reservations of R. C. Majumdar (1954b) on this point. 
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Besides, to many Islam appeared as a deliverer from the tyranny of Hinduism 

and the example of tolerance set by the Arabs seems to have inclined Many a 

Buddhist heart towards Islam [ibid.: 42]. 
The latter part of the argument is a variation of the superior religion Perspective: 
conversion proceeded via the indigene’s rational comparison of the relative vir. 
tues of Hinduism and Islam. In this case, Qureshi assumes, the Buddhist woulq 
have perceived Islam as more tolerant than Hinduism and converted on that 
basis. 
It is, however, the first part of his analysis which has more interest. Qureshj 
contends that Sindi Buddhism was Mahayanist at the time of the Arab conquest 
and that, since this school resembled Hinduism in its essential tenets, its pres- 
ence in Sind indicates that Buddhism had become “corroded from within by the 
infiltration of Hindu beliefs and practices” (ibid.: 40). This had important con- 
sequences for Buddhism in Sind. After all, he argues: 


Loyalties which are based upon sentimental attachment alone can be easily un- 
dermined by persistent missionary activity. The existence of a large number of 
Buddhists mostly ignorant of their religion gave a good opportunity to the Mus- 
lims [ibid]. 
That is, Buddhism in Sind became too Hinduized, and, hence, Buddhists be- 
came alienated from their own original belief system, of which they were largely 
“ignorant” and to which there remained only “sentimental” attachments. As a 
direct result, Buddhists were readily attracted to Islam by the religious toleration 
of the Arabs. 

Unfortunately, Qureshi’s analysis will not stand up to close scrutiny. As noted 
above in chapter one, Sindi Buddhists belonged predominantly to the Hinayana 
school of the Sammitiya, not to the Mahayana. While they may have made some 
compromises with Hinduism, there is simply no evidence that they had become 
“ignorant” of the tenets of their religion or that their beliefs were solely “sent 
mental.” On the contrary, a close reading of the Chachnamah, the source for 
Qureshi’s charges, suggests that the Sindi Buddhists had a deep and literate 
appreciation of their religion” Nor is it clear that the Buddhists perceived Islam 
as a “deliverer from the tyranny of Hinduism,” as Qureshi puts it, although 
they were certainly antagonistic to the government of the Brahmin Chach who 
was a Hindu. They may have seen the Arabs (not necessarily Islam) as an aid in 
their struggle with Chach or Dahir (not necessarily Hinduism), but this is quite a 
different matter. 

In addition, Qureshi has frequently erred in his reading of the primary source 


27 See, for instance, the speech of the Buddhist abbot Buddah-Rakki reported in the Chachni- 
mah (1939; 45): “As far as I am concerned, the service of the buddah and the quest for final 
liberation (talab-i najat-i akhirat) is preferable to all wordly occupations and power.” The rel- 
erence is surely to the nibbanic ideal of ascetic renunciation of the world leading to liberation 
from the Wheel of Rebirth. 
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material He argues, for example, that when ‘Umar II invited the Sindi princes to 
cept Islam, “the larger number of converts came from Buddhism” (ibid.: 41). 
in fact, the only individuals actually know to have converted at this time are 
says ah b. Dahir and possibly his brother Sassah, both indisputably Brahmin 
a Hindu.”* This is not an isolated example: the main temple at Multan was 
indu not Buddhist; Chandar b. Sila’ijj was a Brahmin priest of Arér not “a pi- 
ous Buddhist”; the temple of Daybul was Pasupata Hindu not a Buddhist stupa; 
the individual who assisted the Arabs at Daybul was a Brahmin named either 
Qiblah b. Mahatra'y) or Siid-dév not a Buddhist.” Qureshi’s reading of the dy- 
f conversion in Sind would appear to be based less on the primary 


namics ©! t 5 
an on his perceptions of the nature of Islam, Hinduism, and Buddh- 


sources th 
ism. 


Explanations of conversion. While recent historians writing on Arab Sind 
may differ on whether conversion was coerced or not, they do share certain ba- 
sic elements. First, Arab military policy is generally confounded with Arab reli- 

ious policy, reducing the subject of conversion to an argument over the meth- 
ods of conquest. And since the data on the Arab conquest are amenable to var- 
ious interpretations, both coercive and non-coercive arguments are found here. 
On the one hand, where soldiers (who happen to be Hindu) are killed in the 
course of the Arab conquest of Sind, this is taken as evidence for Muslim mil- 
itancy and intransigence in religious matters; conversely, where soldiers (who 
happen to be Muslim) spare the lives of individuals (who happen to be Buddhist 
or Hindu) or take a town of such non-Muslims without loss of life, this is taken 
as evidence for a liberal Muslim religious policy. If the argument takes the first 
route, then the conclusion is that conversion was necessarily coerced; if the lat- 
ter, then non-coerced. 

Secondly, a reified perception of the fundamental nature of Islam in particu- 
lar, but also of Hinduism and Buddhism—generally reflecting recent polemical 
debates in the Indian subcontinent—informs the various discussions of conver 
sion in Sind. On the one extreme, the argument from religion has maintained 
that due to certain ideological strictures in normative Islam, the Arab Muslims 
were compelled by way of religious duty to invade Sind and force the conver- 
sion of its peoples. That is, the Arab Muslims are perceived as coercing conver- 
sions simply because they were Muslim. On the other extreme, the argument 
from religion has maintained that the original normative strictures of pristine Is- 





1965-67 [1867] vol. 4: 


28 The incident is recorded by Baladhuri (1866: 441-42) and Ibn al-Athir ( 
they clearly 


Sua Vol. 5: 54-55), As sons of Dahir and scions of the Brahmin Sila'ij dynasty, 

were Hindu. 

a Qureshi 1962: 38, 42-43. The sun-temple of Multan, the Pasupata temple at Daybul, and the 
religious affiliation of Chandar b. Sila’ij have been discussed above in chapter one. The Chach- 
per (1939: 104-10) gives the name and Brahmanic background of the collaborator at Day- 
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: ab Muslims by way of religious duty to respect an 

Lit omni and situa of Sind? non-Muslims. This latter ion a 
she implies a perspective of normative Hinduism and Buddhism which wou}j 
necessarily be unappealing to the indigenes in acta ta 5 the vitality and 
equality of the posited pristine Islam. That is, Hin in uddhists in Sing 
converted by rationally comparing the advantages of Islam to their Own defeg. 
tive religious systems. In both cases, general observations concerning these rej, 
gions are taken as given, and then applied to the specific situation in Arab Sing, 
with little or no regard to the actual data. Asa result, both of these reified argu. 
ments from religion fall short of providing credible explanations for the conver. 
sion of Sindis. : 

On a methodological level, scholars have shown a tendency to misread, dis. 
tort, or even constitute evidence in pursuit of their convictions. Thus, we fing 
the observation that, on the one hand, Muhammad b. al-Qasim forcibly circum. 
cised the Hindus of Daybul or, on the other, that he forbade the slaughter of 
cows out of respect for Hinduism. Neither of these incidents can be located in 
the primary sources. In addition, many of the secondary sources make the 
fundamental error of reading back into Arab Sind information belonging to a 
much later period. Thus, for example, Elliot’s sources for his observation that 
Islamic courts in Arab Sind led to forced conversions are all British sources for 
early nineteenth century Talpir Sind.” The only apparent common ground 
shared by the Arabs and the Talpirs is that they were both Muslim groups who 
formed dynasties in Sind. No thought is given to the possibility that the policies 
of the Balichi Talpirs towards the Hindus of Sind were not necessarily the 
same as that of the Arabs some thousand, years earlier. Unfortunately, the 
doubtful conclusions based on these tainted sources have been repeated by 
subsequent historians without questioning the basis on which they were origin- 
ally formulated. And this obviously will not do. 


ent 


Terminology and method. The vast majority of recent work on conversion to 
Islam, both in Sind and elsewhere, has not been concerned with defining terms 
of reference.*! This is regrettable since the term conversion has developed in a 
Western, Christian context where it has been used to describe two different sets 
of phenomena: the change in religious allegiance of an individual or a group 
from one system of belief or rituals to another; the qualitative change in religious 


30 Elliot's sources (1867: 478-79) are Richard Burton, Captain McMurdo, the Burnes brothers, 
and Captain Postans, all British officers who either visited Talpir or served in British-occupied 
Sind. 

31 This is not only apparent in the works already cited concerning conversion in Sind, but also in 
many of the essays collected by Nehemia Levtzion as Conversion to Islam (1979). Levtzion 
himself, in his introduction to the volume, appears to have accepted Nock’s definition of con- 
version (“the reorientation of the soul”) as distinct from adhesion. For a plea for a more rigo- 
rous definition of conversion in a South Asian context see Frykenberg (1980). 
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¢ within a belief system.” In this chapter, the term is being used in the 
experienc although the focus is primarily on the group and not the individual. 
first Sense, the definition utilized here does not contain a component of sudden 
oreo charige in root religious beliefs on the part of the convert or convert 
or pales is customary in definitions which issue from a Christian context? It is 
rou a sible, indeed likely, that the convert initially had a perception of Islam 
ite Pe eHiGn to Islam at considerable odds with the literate Arab Muslim 
r of nae of textual Islam.* When a type of conversion is distinguished as co- 
a forced, it accords with Peter Hardy's clearly stated definition: 
erc 


The offering a man (or woman) the prospect of death, pain or imprisonment which 

or she can only escape, should he or she wish to do so, by the performance of 
_s with a symbolic significance, acts which he or she would not otherwise perform 
but for the prospect thus offered [1977: 185]. 


Hardy's formulation has the advantage of being testable and avoiding the con- 
founding of Arab military and religious policies. / a 
Conversion should be contrasted with Islamization. The latter term is utilized 
in this chapter with reference to the movement of the system of belief or ritual of 
onvert or a group of converts to some form of pan-Islamic textual Islam.°5 In 
fe sense, it is somewhat analogous, within an Islamic context, to the concept of 
Sanskritization, rid of its caste corollary and seen simply as the movement of the 
belief or ritual system of an individual or a group from a “little” to a “great” tra- 
dition.2® As a result, two levels to the conversion process are posited: initial 
conversion, which may entail various and possibly conflicting perceptions of 


32 See the observations of Lofland and Stark (1965: 862). An excellent critical evaluation of re- 
cent work on conversion is given by Max Heirich (1977), while a brief discussion and extensive 
bibliography can be found in Rambo (1982). 

33 For example, Lang and Lang (1961: ch. 6) and-Lofland and Skonovd (1981: 375). In any case, 
the conversion situation in Arab Sind is not directly comparable to recent Christian sects or 
cults, since conversion to Islam at the time was not conversion to a deviant perspective but to 


the belief system of a foreign ruling stratum. That is, it was conformative, not deviant, 
34 For a persuasive argument against the assumption of radical change in conversion in an African 
context see Horton (1975). 


35 Islamization, it should be pointed out, is not equivalent to Sunnization since it could be to an 
alternate non-Sunni pan-Islamic textual tradition such as Twelver Shrism. For further discus- 
sion of the term see Imtiaz Ahmad (1975, 1976), Mines (1975), and S. C. Misra (1964: 158- 
60; 1973). The use of the term in this restricted sense would appear to be limited to the analysis 
of modern Indian Islam and points eastwards. Elsewhere, it is employed for either the initial 


conversion of non-Muslims or the Political expansion of Muslim peoples (e.g., Anawati 1975; 
Chejne 1975), 


36 For Sanskritization see the original formulation of Srinivas (1962) and the critical evaluation of 
Staal (1963). The precise equivalent of Sanskritization in North Indian Islam (although not ne- 
cesarily in Sind) would probably be Ashrafization, as suggested by Imtiaz Ahmad (1966). A 

wide-ranging discussion of the “little” and “great” traditions within Islam can be found in 

Grunebaum (1955). Note, however, Eickelman’s recent (1982) criticisms of the concept. By 

defining Islamization relative to various textual traditions available on a pan-Islamic basis, | 

Ve sought to avoid positing a single “great tradition” of Islam. 
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Sets of 
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Indigenj. 


3 “ t Islamization, which does contain a 
what is taking place; ee i my view, these are two different 
mative and ee aan to distinguish them. The opposite process— 
cenetom a “great” to a “little” tradition within Sind—is termeg 

. 37 

wes simple definition of conversion allows for, but does not Necessarily in. 
clude, the possibility of adhesion: ie., the adding on of another System of belief, 
or rituals to an individual’s or a group’s previous system. Conversion May o; 
may not include adhesion; Islamization definitely does not. Adhesion is not 
syncretism, by which is meant the fusion of two or — systems of belief or tis 
tual to form a new, unified, and harmonious system. Syncretism has not been 
used here for a situation of religious pluralism or for the interpenetrations of 
two or more systems of belief or ritual, unless they resulted in a new synthesis, | 
have chosen to use the above terms restrictively in order to distinguish between 
discrete phenomena and draw sharper contrasts in the analysis. 

It is easy to empathize with the difficulties facing those historians who have 
turned their attention to the topic of conversion in Sind. There are, after all, 
formidable obstacles in the way of understanding the various processes in- 
volved. As Ira Lapidus (1972: 248) has observed: 


The history of conversion to Islam, in Egypt and elsewhere, remains a surprisingly 
obscure subject on which Arab sources almost never comment. .. . In any case, their 
silence means that we can reconstruct the course of conversions only from indirect 
evidence.*° 


What Professor Lapidus notes of Egypt is also true of Sind: the Arabic and Per- 
sian sources are simply not concerned with the topic of conversion to Islam. Not 





37 S. C. Misra (1973) limits the term to the adoption of Indian culture by immigrant Muslim 
groups. 

38 The distinction between conversion and adhesion originated with A. C. Nock ( 1933) who saw 
them as two dissimilar states. In the formulation proposed here, adhesion is seen as a special 


type of conversion, avoiding any qualitative disti ctions, F i ies of 
Nock ace W.C Stophng cs fe stinctions. For an elaboration of the categories 0! 


39 The definition is indebted to Robertson (1972: 103 5). Also see P : 
i ‘ ‘ ay eel (1968: 129-30). 

= Hon who novative attempt to solve the source problem has ral made by Richard Bulliet 

Corephies proposed using the copious prosopographical material available wm the Arabic bi 

Ograp! ctionaries to establish a timetable of conversion, This he did directly for Iran and 
ieestl Tegions. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
i i i indirectly, to the prosoy aphical mate- 
al on Sind discussed below in cha See Prosopographic 

indivi . pter three. Since ed in names 
of individuals bearing a Sind-related nisboh 2 none of the genealogies contain 


Tsion curve for Iran to Sind (as he does i 
, Ahmad, ‘Ali, al- 
‘asan, al-Husayn). This is due to the small data base‘ot Sin fs Mu eee 


ty-five for the entire four centuries i i 
ptive for “Maclin covered in the analysis). Hence, the presence of only one of 
/0 additional or fewer Muslim” names would drastically eae a iain araph. ; 
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are there very few incidents of conversion re, 

ons arily interested in the mechanics of the inkial Theratiee cone rae 
Pid not with —— events, when one would expect the Majority of conver: 
sions to take place. As a result, the topic must be approached in a rather circui- 
eat anner, using what indirect data are available in the sources. 

The analysis proceeds as follows. Arab policies towards the indigenes of Sind 
will first be considered, in order to establish the precise situation facin; cael 
pers of the two non-Muslim religions. Arab military and Teligious poucies have 
been differentiated wherever possible, 


without, however, discountin; 
at . . N is ig the pos- 
sibility of cognitive confusion on the part of the Participants in these events This 


chapter is concerned only with Arab policies in Sind up to the establishment of 

e Isma‘ili states in the middle of the fourth/tenth century. The religious poli- 
cies of the Isma‘ilis and conversion to their perspective by other Muslims and by 
non-Muslims will be discussed separately in the penultimate chapter of this 
study. 

The majority of attention will be directed to the results, both direct and indi- 
rect, of the Arab Muslim conquest and settlement, in terms of the two non- 
Muslim religions represented in the region. The non-Muslims of Sind were not a 
single tabula rasa on which the Arab Muslims made their indelible and unvary- 
ing imprint. There were two fundamentally different religions in Sind, each with 
a distinct set of beliefs and rituals, class composition, and socioeconomic basis. 
Members of these religions adopted dissimilar stances towards the initial Arab 
conquest and were affected diversely in the altered circumstances of the Arab 
settlement. For the understanding of the processes involved in this differential 
response, I have had recourse to certain concepts drawn from stress theory, es- 
pecially the idea of relative deprivation, and reference group theory, in particu- 
lar the distinction between normative and comparative reference groups. It is 


hoped that, by so doing, justice can be done to the very complicated conversion 
situation in Arab Sind. 


Arab Policies in Sind 


Military policy. While it is often thought that Arab military policy in Sind was 

inconsistent, at times entailing massacres and at times peaceful settlements, this 
is not entirely the case.The results of Arab policy were variable, it is true, but the 
policy itself was remarkably consistent throughout the initial conquest, at least 
after Daybul. The general policy is outlined in a letter of al-Hajjaj, the Umayyad 
governor of ‘Iraq, which was applied throughout Sind (bar hukm-i mithal-i Haj- 
Jajy: 


My ruling is given: Kill anyone belonging to the combatants (ahl-i harb); arrest their 
sons and daughters for hostages and imprison them. Whoever submits . . . grant 
them arndn and settle their tribute (amwal) as dhimmah |Chachnamah 1939: 219, 
Cf. 105, 117, 119, 132, 144, 223-24]. 
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It is apparent that the Sindis themselves were aware of this policy. At the time 
the siege of the city of Brahmanabad, four of the leading merchants of the area 


met to review the situation facing them: 


If we unite and go forth tofight, we will be killed: for even if peace is [subsequently 
made, those who are combatants (ahl-i silah) will all be put to death. As for the rex, 
aia the merchants, artisans, and agriculturalists. It is bes. 


of the people, aman is given to [ 
ter that we be trusted. Therefore, we should surrender the fort to him on the basis ¢; 


a secure covenant (ahd-i wathiq) |ibid.: 204]. 

That is, Sindis, regardless of their religious affiliation, had two options ayai). 
able to them at the time of the Arab conquest: to submit or not to submit to Ar. 
ab authority. If they submitted, they received aman (“protection”) or an ‘ahd 
(“covenant”);*' if they did not submit, they were attacked and, if defeated, the 
combatants were liable to the death penalty and their families to imprisonment 
In short, the Arab response was dependent on whether the city or region was 
taken by force (‘anwatan) or by treaty (suth)."? 

The Arabs’ first concern was to facilitate the conquest of Sind with the leas 
number of Arab casualties, while at the same time preserving the economic in- 
frastructure of the area. Hence, where Sindi resistance was intensive or pro- 
longed, the Arab response was equally intensive: a massacre lasting three day; 
occurred at Daybul; 6,000 combatants were killed at Rawar; somewhere be- 
tween 6,000 and 26,000 at Brahmanabad; 4,000 at Iskalandah; and 6,000 a 
Multan.*? All of these towns were conquered by force (‘anwatan) with consid- 
erable Arab casualties. Conversely, a number of places were taken by treaty 
(sulh) and experienced few if any casualties, either Arab or Sindi: e.g., Armabil. 
Nirin, Siwistan, Budhiyah, Bet, Sawandi, and Arér.** In both cases, however 
the Arab concern with securing a financially viable Sind impelled them to ex- 
empt artisans, merchants, and agriculturalists (ibid.: 116, 184, 204-7, 219, 238) 

anting aman was applied throughout Sind only after the mas- 


The policy of gr: 
sacre at Daybul. “If any of the people of Sind request aman, grant it,” wrote al- 


41 The two terms ar 
ceive an ‘ahd or aman-namah 
guished from its later meaning 
Discussion and references can be found in 

42 The usage of these terms in the accounts of the early Arab conquests is 


of a safe-conduct pass given a harbi for travel in Muslim lands 


Schacht (1960b) and Khadduri (1955). 
discussed by D. R. Hi 


(1971). 
43 Daybul: Baladhuri 1866: 437; Ya‘qibi 1883 vol. 2: 346; Chachnémah 1939: 107-8; Ibn 2 
r (not Arér or al-Riir): Chachnémah 1939: 195; Brah- 

manabad: Baladhuri 1866: 439 gives the range from 8,000 to 26,000, while the Chachndr 

An: ibid.: 238, although Bald 


Athir 1965-67 (1867) vol. 4: 537; Rawai 


1939: 207 prefers 6,000 to 16,000; Iskalandah: ibid.: 237; Multan 
not combatants killed 


huri 1866: 440 gives 6,000 as the number of prisoners taken captive and . 
7 1866: 437-38; Chach 


44 Arma’il (ie., Armabil): Ibn Khayyat 1966 vol. 1: 307; Nirdn: Baladhuri 
namah 1939: 93, 116-18, 131-32; Ya'qubi 1883 vol. 2: 346; Siwistan region: B 
438; Chachnamah 1939: 120, 146; Budhiyah region: ibid.: 122-23; Bet: ibid.: 
Rar): ibid.: 223-28, Baladhuri 1866:439; Ya'‘qiibi 1883 vol. 2: 346-47 


aladhuri 1866 


e used synonymously in the Chachnamah, Sindis would request aman and re 
(1939: 119-20, 132, 225). This usage of aman should be distin- 


219; Arér (2° 
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Haijjaj to Muhammad, “as for the people of Daybul, do not grant aman to any of 
them” (ibid. 105). Even in this extreme case, however, Muhammad chose to 
bestow aman on certain individuals and groups of the city.*° Indeed, it would 
to have been his preferred mode of conquest throughout the campaign. 
Of the towns and tribes for which there is information, 65 percent according to 
the Chachnamah or 63 percent according to Baladhuri were secured through 
aman or sulh.*® This is a surprisingly high percentage, at some variance to ac- 
counts of the Arab conquest in other regions (ranging from 8 percent in Egypt 
to 36 percent in Syria).*’ 
Al-Hajjaj, who felt that arndn should issue from strength and not weakness, 
was quick to criticize Muhammad’s broad application of aman in two acerbic 
letters: 


I am appalled by your bad judgement and astounded by your policies. Why are you 
so intent on giving amdn, even to an enemy whom you have tested and found hostile 
and intransigent? It is not necessary to give aman to everyone without discrimina- 
tion. . . . In any case, if [the Sindis] sincerely request aman and desist from treachery, 
they will surely stop fighting. Then income will meet expenditures and this long situ- 
ation can be concluded [ibid.: 151]. ‘ 


In another letter, written after the conquest of Rawar (to be distinguished from 
Aror or al-Rur), al-Hajjaj observed: “It is acknowledged that all your procedures 
have been in accordance with religious law (bar jadah-yi shar‘) except for the 
one practice of giving aman. For you are giving amdn to everyone without dis- 
tinguishing between friend and foe” (ibid.: 197). Muhammad's officers must 
have shared his preference for conquest by treaty since al-Hajjaj also com- 
plained, in his first letter, that “the same thing is said of your secretary and offi- 
cers” (ibid.: 151). 

While Muhammad and his cousin al-Hajjaj may have disagreed over who 
should recive aman, they were in agreement that once given, it was binding, 
even if the individual had obtained it fraudulently. One such claim is said to 
have occurred after the coriquest of Arér when a Brahmin, a combatant, re- 


45 For example, aman was given to the families and dependents of Qiblah b. Mahatra’ij (also 
known as Sid-dév). Chachnamah 1939: 104-10. 
46 That is, seventeen out of twenty-six reports found in the Chachnamah: Nirun (pp. 93, 116-18, 
131), Siwistan (pp. 118-21, 145-46), Bandhan (pp. 121-23), Budhiyah (p. 123), Bhatlir (p. 
124), Bhattiyan (p. 132), Ishbahar (p. 132), Bet (pp. 133-36, 155), Qissah, Surtah, Sakrah (ibid.), 
Brahmins (pp. 208-13), Sawandi (pp. 218-19), Jattan (p. 219), Sahtah (p. 221), Aror (pp. 
223-27), Batiyah (pp. 235-36). This does not include any of the individuals who received aman 
or any of the groups who received aman in towns taken by force. The non-ammdn towns are 
Daybul, Sisam, Rawar, Bahrir, Dahlilah, Brahmanabad, Iskalandah, Sikkah, Multan. Baladhuri 
(1866: 436-41) notes only eight Sindi cities of which five submitted via aman or sulh and three 
by ‘anwatan. 
If Hill (1971: 173-74) is correct to attribute this to the relative resistance of these regions, then 


Sind must have acquiesced with some celerity. There is no support here for the thesis of pro- 
longed resistance in Sind. 


47 
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himself, his family, and his large entourage on the 


ceived an ‘ahd in writing for initially wanted to revoke the amg 


i ion.*® Muhammad ini J 
basis of misrepresentation- en are words and a contract is a contract” (ipiq: 


but decided against it sine in and referred the question back to al-Hajjx: 
oeleeg cameo pn the ‘ulama’ of Kufah and Basrah to the ef 
who, in turn, esis nd has been raised previously among the Companions Of the 
on 2 = = be peace [and was resolved by the Qur’anic words]: ‘Men are 
rental they have covenanted with God. dccarpianien iatedtesit 

While the details of this particular incident may be spu a re that the 

and consistency of aman and ‘ahd were matters of considerable import. 

pon the Arabs. The binding nature of treaties and covenants, stemming from 
the resin practice of jiwdar and enshrined in the Qur'an, was taken ve 
seriously for internal reasons (Mottahedeh 1980: 42-46). It certainly facilitated 
the conquest of Sind, forming the expressed rationale for the capitulation of 
groups from Siwistan, Brahmanabad, and Aror.” If the Arab treaties could be 
trusted, then the indigenes would clearly have less interest in resisting the con- 
quest, especially when resistance carried with it such dire consequences. 


Religious policy. Arab religious policy in Sind was enunciated initially as part 
of aman, that is, as a corollary to political submission. Before a definite religious 
policy could come into effect, the individuals and communities within Sind must 
first have submitted to Arab suzerainty. It was only after the greater part of Sind 
was conquered and Dahir defeated that we read the details of a religious policy, 
primarily that elaborated at Brahmanabad and Aror: a choice not between Islam 
and the sword, but between Islam and jizyah. 

The Arabs brought with them to Sind a precedent for perceiving and dealing 
with non-Muslims in the previous assimilation of the Zoroastrians (majus) into 
the category of ah al-kitab (“scriptuaries”), despite their apparent lack of a 
written scripture and the fact that they stood outside the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion (whose members comprised the usual scriptuaries).*! Scriptuaries, after sub- 
mitting to Muslim rule, were then considered ahi al-dhimmah (“protected sub- 
jects”) and guaranteed a certain amount of Muslim noninterference in religious 





48 Geen the Chachnamah has embellished the anecdote with a few Persian couplets 
: i coven ev inGod 23: “Among the believers are men who are faithful to what they 
ies ta nua Siete ot ne Buddhists of Siwistan: “Now, if the occasion arises, we 
For the Arabs keep thei roar ae jours Tequest aman, and return with binding treaties. 
" {to (Chachndmah 1936, 119; cE 204,223.24). 'Y speak they will not break but remain faith- 
90). For the scriptrareoreastrians see Abii ‘Ubayd (1934: 31-36) and Abi Yusuf (1969: 88- 
(1930p) es in general see Khadduri (1955: 176-77), Vajda (1960), Tritton (1970 
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matters in return for fulfilling a number of obligations incumben 
(Cahen 196 Sa; Lewis 1980; Fattal 1958: 71-84). Since oath ‘ivisieat aad 
Buddhism were literate religions possessing scriptures, it was not conceptually 
difficult for the Arabs to extend the Zoroastrian precedent to the non-Muslims 
of Sind and consider them ahl al-kitab and dhimmis. 

The general religious policy of Muhammad b. al-Qasim is noted by Baladhuri 
with regard to the city of al-Rir (Ar6r): 


He conquered the city by treaty (su/h) with the condition that h i i 
nor enter their temple (budd). And he said: “The buddwill be ei to 


churches of the Zoroastrians (mayjus).” He im i ay i 
al-Rar and builta mosque 11866: 439) posed the tribute (kKharaj) on those in 


That is, the problem of the’ status of non-Muslims of Sind was resolved by con- 
sidering them as scriptuaries similar to the Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians. 
While Baladhuri mentions this particular decision in connection with the city of 
al-Rir where the religious structure in question was a Buddhist vihdra,® the 
Chachnamah (1939: 214) applies a similarly worded ruling to the inhabitants 
(probably Hindu) of the region around Brahmanabad. Indeed, the frequent oc- 
currence in the primary sources of the terms dhimmah, dhimmi, and jizyah, ap- 
plied equally to both Hindus and Buddhists (ibid.: 114, 201, 208-9, 212-15, 
219), indicates that the Arab perception of the indigenes as equivalent to scrip- 
tuaries for the purposes of institutional assimilation was general in Sind. 

Three main issues related to the status of dhimmah in Sind can be isolated: 
the payment of the distinguishing poll-tax (jizyah); the construction of new and 
repair of old temples; and the application of special discriminatory regulations 
on certain groups of dhimmis. In their solution of these issues, the Arabs fol- 
lowed precedents existing in other regions of the Muslim world, but also deve- 
loped certain procedures unique to Sind. 

The primary obligation of Sindi dhimmis was the payment of the jizyah. De- 
tailed regulations concerning this much-debated tax were outlined in the settle- 
ment at Brahmanabad: 


[Muhammad-i Qasim] imposed a tax (mal) on the rest of the subjects according to 
the customs (sunan) of the Prophet, on whom be peace. ‘Whoever accepted Islam 
was exempted from slavery (bandagi) and the poll-tax (mal va-gazid). Whoever did 
not submit [to Islam] had mal imposed in three categories: the first and largest cate- 
gory, from each forty-eight dirhams of silver; the intermediate category, twenty-four 

dirhams; the lowest category, twelve dirhams. [Muhammad] ordered: “Go now. 
Those who become Muslims and accept Islam, their mal is exempted. Those wishing 
to retain their faith (késh) must pay the gazid and jizyah to follow their ancestral re- 


ligion.5 


52 The Chachnamah (1939: 226) calls the religious structure at Ardr a naw-bahar. ; 
53 Ibid. 208-9. Mal ore is need to kharaj (cf. ibid.: 211), while gazid is, of course, the Persian 
form of the Arabic jizyah. Friedmann (1984: 32) argues that this passage implies that Brahmins 
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iqui f this passa, 
: has doubted the antiquity ok Passage of 1p, 
Peter Hardy agi an that the events in question ‘antedate the differen, 


Chachnamah o' ‘dj as land-tax and djizya as poll-tax under the late Um,,_ 
tiation between kharadj as la’ = 


ee ssible to accept the argument, advance, 
yads.” However, It 18 oe the aistinetion between the two taxes emerged in Kh,, 
Wellhausen (1927), that ads. Deniel Dennett (1950) and Frede Lokkepaar, 
rasan under the late cai that the two taxes were differentiated from a, 
(1950) have — gh their labels were initially interchangeable (also See 
early aa 1965b; Duri 1974). Indeed, the fact that the Chachnamah, ,, 
ee ae and elsewhere (pp. 208-9, 211-13, 215; Cf. Baladhuri 136, 
roheey 445-46), uses variable terms (e.g., maVamwal, gazid, jizyah, kharaj) fo, 
what is obviously a poll-tax argues for the antiquity and authenticity of its ac 
count. A historian writing after the clarification of the terms would Not have 
confounded kharaj (maV/amwal) with jizyah (gazid). In any case, it is clear that 
the tax of the above-mentioned settlement of Brahmanabad was a poll-tax and 
not a land-tax since it was levied on the adult working population of the city on 
the basis of a census. 

The ratio of twelve, twenty-four, and forty-eight dirhams for the jizyah was 
that of the Sasanian poll-tax, adopted by the Arabs in ‘Iraq after the conquest, 
and later systematized by the jurists.‘ It is probable that this ratio was applied 
in Sind at the time of the initial Thaqafite conquest on the basis of the precedent 
established in ‘Iraq (whose governor, al-Hajjaj, was the cousin of the conqueror 
of Sind) and is not simply the reflection of later legal developments. 

The Arabs generally left the administrative apparatus in the hands of local 
Sindis, probably the leaders of dominant regional castes, who acted under the 
supervision of a small number of Arab officers. Kakah b. Kotak, the ruler of 
Budhiyah, was confirmed as the hereditary sub-governor of the region for the 
Arabs in a ceremony which followed the Buddhist (samani) customs of his 
family (Chachnamah 1939: 123). The head of the Lohanah caste, Mokah b. 
Basayah, was given the administration of the regions of Bét and Qissah; his des- 
cendants were guaranteed, in a written document provided by the Arabs, the 


hereditary right to the office (called ranagi in the Chachnamah).55 After the re- 
gion of Brahmanabad was conquered, i 


f nab Is cont ¢ Brahmins were given official appoint- 
ments in rural districts (ruistaha) which confirmed their positions as hereditary 


—_— 


were exempted from the jizyah since the Chachnamah whi i i 
ip ~, “achnamah while referring to the Brahmins begins 
as ie ase Be setae a the subjects.” This is surely reading 0 much into the simple 
wit of Dahir to Mune wo only apply to the thousand Brahmins who delivered Ladi, the 
‘or the Sasanian poll-tax and its survival i im ‘Ira 
r anian in Muslim ‘I : 109- hy 
55 Chachnanea, Yusuf (1969: 84-86) and Qudamah b.Ta'far (196s og toe: 109-15): For the 
hndmah 1939: 133-36. Accordi citado ee 


ship) was the Sindi equivalent of amir (Ge. ont’, Persian Bloss, the office of ranagi (i, rinah 


54 


(ie., emirate). 
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i perpetuity: “No one will change or alter this,” Muhammad assured them (ib- 
id.: 210). 

Similarly, the actual collection of the Jizyah was dele, i 

; gated to the local admin- 

istrators of the previous dynasty. The four major merchants (‘uzzam-i tujjar) of 
Ponsible for the collection of the assess- 
city, 1 Tvision of the Muhallabite Wada’ b. Hu- 
mayd al-Azdi (ibid.: 204, 217).5° The landed aristocracy of Sind (dihqanan va- 
ra’isan) were given the overall accountability for the collection of the revenue 
assessment (tahsil-i mal) within their areas of jurisdiction (ibid.: 209). They were 
aided in this task by the rural Brahmins (ibid.: 21 1). 

There was a certain flexibility in the collection of the Jizyah.*’ It could be re- 
mitted in cash (nugud) or kind (‘urid), although the former was generally pre- 
ferred (ibid.: 128, 219-20). If there was 


: 2 a question concerning the amount of the 
assessment, it was possible for the Sindi: 


t is to bypass their compatriot middlemen 
and appeal directly to the Arab officers in overall control of the collection. For 
example, when the settlement of Brahmanabad was extended to the surrounding 
regions, a delegation came to the Arabs to enquire in some trepidation about 
both their fiscal obligations and the Brahmins appointed over the collection of 
the mal. Muhammad replied: 


ment in the city, under the direct supe! 


Be cheerful in all things. Do not be afraid, you will not be taken to task. I do not re- 
quire from you a written guarantee (khatti va-qabalat) \of payment]. To be sure, ev- 
ery share (qismat) which has been determined and assessed must necessarily be 
produced with care and diligence. But whoever has a petition [concerning the as- 
sessment, tell us; it will be heard and a reply clearly given, and the desire of each 


one may be granted [ibid.: 212; Cf. 219-20 for the views of al-Hajjaj]. 


Indeed, the initial assessment of twelvc, twenty-four, and forty-eight dirhams at 
Brahmanabad was lowered uniformly to twelve dirhams per adult male on the 
grounds of hardship accompanying the conquest of the city (ibid.: 209). More- 
over, Muhammad made the decision to withhold 3 percent of the principal of 
the revenue assessment and use it for the bencfit of non-Muslim religious 
mendicants, after being informed that this was the usual fiscal custom (ibid.: 
214).°* By adopting these procedures, the Arabs were able to impose a flexible 
Jizyah on the indigenes without serious opposition. 





56 Wada’ later led a Muhallabite revolt at the city of Qandabil in Sind (Tabari 1879-1901 vol. 2: 
1410-12). 


57 A number of traditions on the subject of leniency in the exaction of the jizyah are found in Abi 
Yiisuf (1969: 85-86) and Yahya b.Adam (1958: 60-61). ; : 

58 The text as it stands indicates that the beneficiaries of this 3 Percent were Brahmin ascetics (fu- 
qara’-yi brahmanan), but it is possible that Buddhists are intended since the ruling was given in 
favour of a group who approached Muhammad with misgivings over the prior patronage given 
the Brahmins of Brahmanabad (Chachnamah 1939: 212-14). They were monks (ahl-i rahib) 
from a temple (but-khanah-yi buddah) just outside of Brahmanabad. Since they are asking for 
Permission to repair their temple, they may be the same Buddhists who are noted in the same 


locality during the reign of Chach (ibid.: 42-47) when the Buddhist abbot requested aid in re- 
Pairing the local vihara. 
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A ‘ derstandably concerned with what , 

non-Muslims of Sind were un "lat regi, 
ail = rights they were to have in exchange for the payment of Jizyah, After 
ceauianest at Brahmanabad was promulgated, a number of religious dignatg, 
ries (probably Buddhist) approached Muhammad and asked him to clarify fo, 
their bencfit the earlier broad ruling of the ‘ahd granting religious freedom, As 


they outlined the problem: 


- id va- aj his reason: that each 
We nsented to the poll-tax (gazid va-khardaj) for th I ach pers, 
might follow his own faith. This image-house of our deity (but-khanah-yi buddah.y 
ma) has become dilapidated and hence we are unable to worship our images (a. 
nam). Just amir, grant us permission to rebuild so that we can continue to Worship 
our deity (ma‘bud) [ibid.: 213}. 


The monks (or priests) were arguing, with some subtlety, that they would be 
unable to worship freely, as promised by the terms of the treaty, unless they 
were given permission to repair their place of worship. There is even an intima- 
tion here and clsewhere that they would welcome Arab financial aid in this pro- 
ject, a ploy worked earlier and successfully in the same place against the Brah- 
min Chach by the Buddhist abbot Buddah-Rakki (ibid.: 42-47). 

Muhammad was uncertain what to do in this case and wrote al-Hajjaj for ad- 
vice. The latter replied: 


The letter of my dear cousin Muhammad-i Qasim has been received and the situa- 
tion as outlined understood. With regard to the petition of the headmen (mugadda- 
man) of Brahmanabad concerning the building of temples (‘imarat-i buddah), since 
they have submitted peacefully and have adhered to thei: status of dhimmah by 
Temitting the ammwal to the capital, apart from this mal, there can be no just claim on 
them, Because when they have become dhimmi, we have absolutely no further rights 
to their lives or property (khuin va-mal). Permission is hereby granted for them to 
worship their own deity (ma'bud). No one should be forbidden or prevented from 
following his own faith. They can do as they will in their own homes [ibid.: 213}. 


Although al-Haijjaj glosses over the question of rebuilding old temples, it is clear 
that he has accepted the general argument of the Sindis. As long as they submit- 
ted and paid the poll-tax, their religious beliefs and practices should be of no 
concern to the Muslims.*° Al-Hajjaj was more interested in a steady and secure 
cash flow than in conversion. 

_ Having been given this general sanction, Muhammad could and did interpret 
it comprehensively. Not only did he give the dhimmis permission to worship 
their own deity and rebuild their temples, the matter of the petition, but he went 


further and Specified that the status of dhimmah guaranteed them the right '0 
patronize religious mendicants, observe 


their own religious festivals (a'yad) and 





59 we igesieral Muslim legal position has been that dhimmis could rebuild old places of worshi? 
restoration of existing piesy Some sathorities (especially Hanbalites), however, disallow ty 
of we 4 = ‘al 
(1958: 174-203) oreo orship as well. See Arnold (1968 [1913]: 66-69) and 
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rituals (mardsim), and even dedu i 
‘dass Ct a contributi 
t of th nt on to th 
ae (se fae on of the poll-tax (ibid: 214). In addition, rel nee 
gi © sanction to solicit contributions fro Met 
from house to house with a copper bowl (ibid.) m the public by going 


Certain additional discriminato 
1 u Ty measures relating to th i 
are mes ree been applied at the time of the mates twos een 
ict te Jat agen Zutt, Persian, Jattan) and the Lohanah (eocoeipaan ty 
eas M ne oe , Sammah, and possibly Sahtah [variation, Sa'tah]).© As the in- 
cident Is related in considerable detail in the Chachnamah, after the conquest of 


restrictions and obligations which 


they could only leave their homes when accompanied by a dog, were required to 
wear distinguishing items (e.g., black mantles) and forbidden others (e.g., soft 
garments, hats, shoes), and had to perform particular services on demand (e.g., 
supply guides and road guards).*! Penalties were imposed for violations of these 
terms and ranged from simple fines to immolation. According to his Sindi in- 
formants, these regulations and penalties had been decreed due to the savage 
and rebellious nature of these castes.°? Accepting their analysis, Muhammad is 
said to have ratified all the existing restrictions and obligations applied to these 
castes, adding a further requirement that they provide hospitality to any traveller 
for a day (if sick, three days), following the precedent (sunan) established by 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab in Syria (ibid.: 215-16; “Umar’s ruling is given by Baladhuri 


1866: 125). ue 
While it was not unusual for the Arabs to affix additional discriminatory con- 


ditions to treaties with dhimmis around this time (Fattal 1958: 96-112; Khad- 


a : 214) reads jattan-i lohanah, while P. 47 reads jattan va-lohanah, | have 
” foal a a a considered the Jats and Lohanahs two separate castes. On Pp. 
aL REA ed the castes of Lakhah and Sammah, while p. 


. Ohanah: said to have compris PL ha n 
ace to the ist Later Sindi historians are more explicit. Ma'sim ( 1938: 27) has the 


i i  Lohanah, Sa'tah, Jandar, Machi, Halir, and Korichah, 
while Gan (1871 Pee) es ‘the Bhatiyah to the list. Unlike the ea ea aus areitte 
: i i urces (e.g., Istakhri 5 ; Ibn Har . 2: 
quently ne (77: aed). ee Ante 1 seabs Ferrand (1934), Bray (1925), and Sone 
ae hy by Westphal-Hellbusch and Westphal (1968). For the Lohanahs see 4 
362-63), Barton te i 314-17) Toa? Chach concerning these castes, while pp 2 hg 
. Te tas the enter eeicas ine and ratified by Mubamae The two are generally 
although the latter are more detailed, Inte ee a aavage temperament, are contin- 
62 “Among them there is neither great nor aon yy comamit highway B bbeties” (ibi rf 2 13). Ths 
i i leat to ie indi tri Hiuen Tsiang ( vol. 2: 
uously rebelling and ia large but unnamed Sindi tab. — Peay | The 
Ry ar St an unfeeling and hasty temper, ane are. gi ei Dee 
foes catext. and, whether men or women, have neither ri 
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duri 1955: 175-77), there are several cogent reasons for doubting that the poy; 
icy 


as outlined in its particulars in the Chachnamah was that of Muhammad } 
Qasim, at least towards the Lohanahs or their sub-castes. For one thing, the | al. 
hanahs were generally collaborative and the caste’s two main leaders, re 
and Rasil b. Basayah, were treated with considerable ceremony and ont ‘ah 
the time of the conquest.®? The advice and active assistance of Mokah in mil 
cular were crucial to the success of the conquest, and his large hereditary de 
main of Qissah, which he ruled for the Arabs, was one of the few regions thy 
main sy join the widespread revolt between 110/728 and 120/737." Itis sim : 
did notable that Mokah, a Lohanah, would have given the description of ti 
Ldhanahs attributed to him in the Chachnamah, It is highly unlikely that Mu- 
hammad would have called this important collaborating tribe “a reprehensible 
people (makrih khalgan)” (Chachnamah 1939: 215), let alone in Mokah's 
presence, and applied these humiliating restrictions against them. 

Mohammad Habib has attempted to comprehend this passage by arguing that 
the sanctions did not apply to all the Lohanahs but only the Lakhah and Sam- 
mah sub-groups who were, he suggests, “the most backward and savage section 
of the race” (1929: 601). But here too there are difficulties. Even after restric- 
tions were framed concerning the Sammahs and Lakhahs, Muhammad was 
greeted by a group from the Sammah caste (nothing more is heard of the 
Lakhahs) who celebrated his arrival with trumpets, drums, and dancing 
(Chachnamah 1939: 220-21). The formidable leader of the Syrian ashraf, Khu- 
raym al-Na‘im b. ‘Amr al-Murri, uncle of a later governor of Sind, was so 
pleased by their acts of fidelity that he is said to have uttered tahmid and tahlil 
in amazement.° There is no indication here or elsewhere that the Sammahs were 
particularly “savage” or “reprehensible” or that the Arabs had singled them out 


for additional restrictions. 
Even in the case of the Jats, 

final battle with Dahir, four thousand of the western Jats 

wistan joined the Arabs in the further conquest of Sind 


the evidence is not without difficulties. Before the 
from the region of Si 
(Baladhuri 1866: 438: 


63 While the two brothers are not specifically called Lohanah, one can deduce that they were since 
their paternal grandfather was the famous Akham Lohanah (see above p. 6, note 19), The ho 
nours accorded them are referred to in the Chachnamah (1939: 133-36, 165-66). 49), 

64 Mokah rendered the Arabs military intelligence (ibid.: 202, 205), material assistance (p- 17" 
and even fought for the Arabs with his followers (pp. 172, 180, 202-3). The written 
granting Qissah and Surtah to Mokah and his descendants in perpetuity is noted pP- 
Both Baladhuri (1866: 444) and Ya‘qabr (1883 vol. 2: 380) single out Qissah as © «of sind 
al to the Arabs during the later rebellion. It is interesting to note that the two governors © 
at this time, Tamim b. Zayd al-Qayni and al-Hakam b. ‘Awanah al-Kalbi, may hav st al 
sonally acquainted with Mokah since they were in the initial Thagafite army of conques 
actually participated in some of the negotiations (Chachnamah 1939: 214). of the 

65 Khuraym b. ‘Amr, an important officer in the Thagafite army of conquest, was the uncle 265: 

governor of Sind al-Junayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Murri (Kalbi 1966 vol. 1: 127, vol. 2: 


349). 
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Chachnamah 1939: 132, 146, 155). It is highly unlikely that they would have 
been immediately rewarded for their assistance by degrading restrictive sanc- 
tions. 

Conversely, there is good reason to believe that some restrictions were appli- 

ed at some time to certain Sindi castes, especially the Jat. Baladhuri (ibid.: 445- 
46) notes that a later governor of Sind, ‘Imran b. Miisé al-Barmaki (221-27/ 
835-41), summoned the Jats and “sealed their hands, took the jizyah from them, 
and ordered each of them to appear with a dog. Hence, the price of a dog rose 
to fifty dirhams. It is significant that the canine clause, which is highly irregular, 
appears prominently here as in the Chachnamah. Perhaps some form of the 
restrictions were promulgated at the time of the conquest, but only against the 
eastern Jats who had fought with Dahir against the Arabs (Chachnamah 1939: 
173), and then extended at some later date to other Jat groups of Sind. The ex- 
tension of these restrictive sanctions could have occurred around the time of the 
widespread revolt of the Jats in the marsh area of ‘Iraq (ca. 219-20/834-35) and 
been part of a general policy of the ‘Abbasids towards the rebellious Jats (Bal- 
adhuri 1866: 373-76; Tabari 1879-1901 vol. 3: 1167-69). 

As far as the Lohanahs and their sub-castes are concerned, either the Jat res- 
trictions were extended by the Arabs to incorporate these castes at some time 
subsequent to the conquest and before the compilation of the Chachnamah, or 
elsc they were never applied, at least by the Arabs, and are simply the elabora- 
tion of the Brahmins of Aror who formed the main source for the indigenous 
material contained in the Chachnamah® The Lohanahs were not only colla- 
borators but had earlier formed the main opposition to the dynasty founded by 
Chach, who was himself a Brahmin from the region of Aror and who is said to 
have formulated the original Lohanah restrictions (Chachnamah 1939: 41-48). 
Indced, it is even possible that the Jat restrictions were attributed to the Loha- 
nahs by the Arori Brahmins on their own part because, in their view, these 
castes had collaborated with and hence had become polluted by the Arab can- 
dalas (“out-castes”), a term which occurs (as the Persian chandalan) in the 
Chachnamah (ibid.: 195, 222-23) with reference to Arab-Sindi contact. 

Whatever the case of the Lohanahs, it is clear that there were restrictions im- 
posed on certain dhimmis of Sind by the Arabs at some time and, more import- 
antly, that these were probably related to preexisting Hindu restrictions on the 
outcaste candalas, “that lowest of mortals,” as Manu calls them (1964 {1886}: 
407). While the association of dhimmis with dogs is not otherwise noted in the 
Muslim tradition,*’ the association of candalas with dogs is commonplace in the 


66 The text of the Chachnamah translated into Persian by ‘Ali b. Les aie in inet a 
1216 origi i sr (1939; 9-10). The insertion into isna smission chai 
Betas originated in a Sanahimah- i ot Cf. pp. 144-45, 179, 197) be not Buddhists sug- 
ests a Brahmanical rather than Buddhist source for the indigenous material. 
67 The unprecedented nature of the ‘canine clause led Elliot (1867: 448-50) to propose that theJats 
were required to collect dogs and deliver them to the ‘Arab authorities. This was done, he sug- 
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Hindu legal texts. As Atindranath Bose has observed: “Nothing demongt, 

more sharply the social status of a candala than his very frequent classificati® 
with a dog” (1961-67 vol. 2: 222; Cf. Manu-smrti 1964 [1886]: 414). Pape 
case, the Hindu caste regulations would have been imposed at some time ee 
the early third/ninth century—if not by Muhammad himself then by subsequar 
governors—as one of the distinctions peculiar to the caste’s dhimmah aa ' 
That is, Muslim institutions served partially to legitimize and continue the es . 
system in Arab Sind. : 

While Muhammad b. al-Qasim had a definite policy towards the non-Muslim, 
of Sind, it is extraordinarily difficult to trace subsequent developments. The oy 
documented attempt at proselytization in the pre-Isma‘ili period occurred an 
ing the caliphate of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (99-101/717-20) who wrote the 
princes of Sind “inviting them to Islam and submission on the condition that he 
would rule them just like he did the Muslims.”** Some Sindis, including Jaysiyah 
b. Dahir and possibly his brother Sassah, did accept the invitation of ‘Umar and 
became Muslims, taking Arab names in the process. 

This arrangement did not last long. In 104/722, the ambitious Umayyad gen- 
eral, al-Junayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Murri, was appointed governor of Sind 
and almost immediately provoked a quarrel with Jaysiyah, disputing his juris- 
diction over part of Sind.®° Jaysiyah refused to submit, arguing, “I have accepted 
Islam and a pious man [i.e., ‘Umar II] has entrusted this land to me” (Baladhuri 
1866: 442). A major confrontation eventually ensued, and both Jaysiyah and 
later his brother Sassah were killed, thus bringing to an end ‘Umar’s attempt to 
encourage conversion in Sind. 

Jaysiyah’s reply to al-Junayd indicates that he considered conversion to Islam 
as having legitimized his semi-independent rule over part of Sind as a Muslim 
agent of the caliph, probably subject to the payment of some form of tax to the 
actual Arab governor appointed concurrently.” This is a departure from the 


gests, in order 10 diminish the number of Sindi dogs by slaughtering them, or else so that the 
Arab rulers might use the dogs for hunting or herding purposes. However, the sources do not 
allow the conclusion that members of these castes paid dogs for jizyah, they were to be accom 
panied by dogs. Only Friedmann a 1977: 332) has recognized the regulations as a form of ghiyar 
attached to their dhimmi status. He suggests that the preexisting canine clause was acceptable by 
Muslims since dogs are unclean in both the Hindu and Muslim traditions. His analysis has bee" 
accepted here and related specifically to candala caste regulations. 9. 
68 Baladhuri 1866: 441. The incident is also noted by Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 4: 589 
90, vol. 5: 54-55) and Ibn Taghribirdi (1929-56 vol. 1: 243), Ya'qubi (1883 vol. 2: 479) refer 
to an additional da'wah during the caliphate of al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85) when the kings 
Kabul, Bamiyan, Tibet, Hind, and Sind were called to accept Islam. Ie 
69 Balidhuri (1866: 442) and Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 4: 590, vol. 5: 135) imply that ® 
Junayd unjustly provoked Jaysiyah. - je 
70 The governor of Sind for ‘Umar II during the da'wah was ‘Amr b. Muslim al-Bahili. Oa 
quently, Jaysiyah could not have differed with al-Junayd over accepting the latter's overall | 
thority in Sind (since he had previously accepted that of ‘Amr). The land entrusted to Jaysiv" 
and other princes must have been only a portion of Sind and under the general jurisdiction 
the nominal Arab governor appointed by the caliph. 
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events of the conquest where Sindi princes such as Kakah b. K6tak and Mokah 
b, Basayah kept their traditional perquisites and positions on an aman without 
converting (Chachnamah 1939: 123, 133-36). Moreover, it is evident that the 
Sindi princes of the defeated family of Chach welcomed ‘Umar’s conversion 
ruling, at least initially, as a means of regaining some of their lost independence 
or power. It is significant that when Jaysiyah was killed, his brother Sassah at- 
tempted unsucessfully to flee—with ‘the intention of complaining about the 
treachery of al-Junayd—to the caliph himself, and not to other Sindi rulers or to 
India (Baladhuri 1866: 442; Ibn al-Athir 1965-67 [1867] vol. 4: 590). That is, 
the argument was over which Muslims would predominate in Sind: the indige- 
nous princes who had converted to Islam or the Arabs sent by the caliph. 


Summary. Arab policies in Sind were primarily oriented towards the submis- 
sion of the indigenes to Arab rule, not necessarily towards the conversion of 
non-Muslims to Islam. After ‘Umar II, the only apparent attempt by Muslims to 
proselytize a large number of Sindis occurred around the end of the Arab peri- 
od under the Isma'ilis, a topic that will be discussed elsewhere. Until the fourth/ 
tenth century, the Arabs showed little inclination to interfere with either of the 
two non-Muslim religions of Sind, as long as their adherents neither rebelled nor 
withheld the funds due the government. 

Indeed, Arab policies in many ways served to legitimize preexisting non- 
Muslim institutions in Sind, especially that of the caste system. The Arabs con- 
tinued the various Hindu legal restrictions on certain lower or out-castes by per- 
ceiving the customary caste laws as additional riders attached to the dhimmah 
status of these groups. The special traditional position of the Brahmin caste was 
confirmed in the rural regions after the conquest of Brahmanabad. The tradi- 
tional perquisites of certain non-Muslim caste leaders, such as Kakah b. Kotak 
of the Buddah and Mokah b. Basayah of the Lohanah, were recognized by the 
Arabs in accordance with local customs: the former in a Buddhist ceremony and 
the latter in a rite bestowing on him the chatr (Skt., chattra, the regal “parasol”) 
of local rule (rdnagi). Certain caste positions and benefits were recognized as 
hereditary, and their leaders were given a written document to this effect by the 
Arabs. In addition, Buddhist and Hindu religious festivals, public rituals, and 
temples and monasteries were preserved by way of the status of dhimmah. Pri- 
ests were provided an official stipend by the Arabs of three percent of the 
principal of the jizyah, and local religious institutions, such as the practice of 
monks soliciting contributions from the public, were permitted to continue. 

This is not to say, however, that the policies adopted by the Arabs towards 
the Sindi non-Muslims were nondiscriminatory. As dhimmis, Hindus and 
Buddhists were certainly second-class citizens, generally perceived by Muslims 
as following inferior religions. While non-Muslims were free, within limits, to 
worship as they wished, Muslims werc cqually free to contemn their worship. In 
the construction of the Arab period mosque at Daybul, Saivite lingas were in- 
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als (Ashfaque 1969: 198-99 
rporated into the bottom steps of all three portals (“AS 9) a 
eae of an institutional contempt of Saivism. Clearly, Hindus and 


Buddhists were disciminated 


against, albeit not necessarily for the purposes of 


i r. regardless of what Arab policy may have been, some 
ee toe ak conversion as a means of escaping the viol- 
ence surrounding the initial conquest of certain areas of Sind. This is Particularly 
true of combatants who could generally receive aman only before the actual 
battle ensued. Thereafter, if they wished to escape death or enslavement, con- 
version was one option and, indeed, we hear of a single instance where a grou 
of soldiers are said to have converted in the middle of the final battle between 
the Arabs and Dahir (Chachnamah 1939: 177). This surprising conversion was 


unsolicited but accepted. 


Generally speaking, however, the policy of both the conquest and the settle- 
ment focussed on the submission of the Sindis and not their conversion. As a 
result, it is necessary to reject, by and large, the simple model of coerced con- 
version normally adopted for Sind. What conversion took place cannot be sole- 
ly, or even primarily, attributed to the overt pressures of a militant conversionist 


Islam. Conversely, it cannot 
tractions of a posited princi 


be said that conversion took place due to the at- 
ple of equality in Islam. As noted, Arab policies 


generally confirmed the local restrictive traditions concerning the lower castes 
and maintained the privileges of the upper castes. Up to the Isma’ili period, 
there is no indication that the Arabs engaged in active proselytization of any 


kind, either coercive or peaceful. 


. Other, more subtle, factors were at work. 


Hindu and Buddhist Response 


There are clear discrepancies between the Buddhists and the Hindus of Sind 


both in their immediate res 
fect which the occupation 


ponse to the Arab invasion and in the long term ef- 


and settlement had on them. t is. Buddhists 
tended to collaborate to a si That is, Bu 


did Hindus and, more im 


ignificantly greater extent and at an earlier date than 
portantly, 


Buddhism dis ve | 
able religious system during the Ar; ri: wince peas tie 


Survive, in varying conditions of pro: 


Collaboration and resistance. 
in those secondary 
(eg. Vaidya 1921 


sources concerned with assionj f Sind 
-26 Vol. 1: 173-74; Onan toe the onus for the fall o' 


ab period while Hindusim has continued t0 
Sperity, until the present day. 


The issue of Buddhist collaboration initially arose 
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enemy force, and not simply acquiescence to that force. I am not concerned here 
with the further topic of whether or not collaboration was responsible in any way 
for the military collapse of Sind. 

Where the primary sources refer to religious affiliation, Buddhist communities 
(as opposed to individuals) are mentioned without exception in terms of colla- 
boration.”! Conversely, Hindu communities rarely collaborated until after the 
conquest of Brahmanabad, and even then only sparingly.” In the case of Siwis- 
tan, a town where the population was divided between Buddhists and Hindus, 
the former collaborated even before the fort was taken while the Hindu gover- 
nor and troops formed the primary resistance to the Arabs.’? The prospogra- 
phical evidence is just as unequivocal: nine of the ten Buddhists referred to by 
name in the primary sources were collaborators.”* The sole exception, Bhanda- 
vir Samani, who is referred to only once in the Chachnamah (1939: 153-54) as 
the vizier of Dahir, is either a mistake for the Hindu Siyakar (the usual name for 
Dahir’s vizier [ibid.: 137-38, 167-69, 199-200]) or else, more likely, a scribal 
error for Bhandarkii (or Bhandarkan) Samani, the collaborating Buddhist 
governor of the city of Nirin (ibid.: 117, 131-32). If this is the case, then every 
Buddhist named in the sources was a collaborator. On the other hand, while the 
names of numerous Hindus have been preserved, only one individual definitely 
collaborated before the death of Dahir.’”> Seven of the nine or ten named 
Buddhists collaborated during this same period.”° The crucial point is not that 
some Hindus collaborated, but that there is not one example in the sources of an 
individual Buddhist (with the possible exception of Bhandavir) or a group of 
Buddhists who did not collaborate. 

Furthermore, Buddhists generally collaborated early on in the campaign be- 
fore the major conquest of Sind had been achieved and even before the con- 
quest of towns in which they were resident and which were held by strong gar- 
risons. The Nirani Buddhists actually had sent envoys to al-Hajjaj requesting a 
separate peace before the Thaqafite forces had even been dispatched to Sind 
(ibid.: 93; Baladhuri 1866: 473-38). It is not quite accurate to conclude, as does 





71 That is, Nirin, Siwistdn, Budhiyah, Bét, Sakrah. See Baladhuri (1866: 437-38) and Chachna- 
mah (1939: 93, 116-24, 131-35). 

72 The first recorded instance of a group of Brahmins collaborating occurred after the fall of 
Brahmanabad (Chachnamah 1939: 204-18). Even then, the cities of Upper Sind (e.g., Multan, 
Sikkah, Iskalandah) had to be taken by force with considerable casualties (ibid.: 235-40). 

73 Ibid.: 118-21, 123-24; Baladhuri 1866: 438. The ruler of Siwistan was Bajhra, a cousin of Da- 
hir. The defence was undertaken by troops from the Takkar and Rawat castes. 

74 That is, Bhandarki (or Bhandarkan) Samani, governor of Niriin (ibid.: 117, 131-32); Sundur 
Samani, an earlier governor of Nirin (p. 93); Muqdanyah Samani, a later governor of Nirun &. 
155); Kakah b. Kotak Bhikki (pp. 120-23); Mokah b. Basayah (pp. 133-35, 144, 149, 155-57); 
Rasil b. Basayah (pp. 156-57, 164-66); Bavad Samani (p. 219); Budihi Baman |Dhdl (p. 219); 
and Sarbidas (Baladhuri 1866: 438). Sarbidas may be the unnamed Samani muqaddam noted 
in the Chachnamah, pp. 118-20. 

75 Qiblah b. Mahatra’ij, also called Siid-dév, the Brahmin of Daybul (ibid.: 108-10). 

76 All but Bavad Samani and Budihi Baman Dhl of note 74. 
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Friedmann (1977: 326-27), that Buddhist collaboration was simply opportun; 
tic, guided by “the desire to be on the winning side.” The great Majority 6 few 
of Buddhist collaboration (e.g., Nirin, Bét, Sakrah, Siwistan, Budhiyah) mies 
place before there was any indication that the Arab side would be “the when 
side”: the Arabs had only conquered portions of the Indus Delta, Dahir and bi 
large army were still intact, and the major and most productive part of Sind i 
mained to be taken. Buddhists went out of their way to aid the Arabs in coat 
tions of considerable personal jeopardy. The Siwistani Buddhists, for examp| E 
not only went over to the Arabs before their town had been conquered, but the, 
were later put in some peril when the loyalist forces of Chand Ram Halah re. 
took the town (Chachnamah 1939: 118-20, 145-46). The Buddhists opted 
again for the Arabs, closing the gates of the city against Chand Ram during the 
ensuing battle. 

Conversely, those Hindus who did collaborate (e.g., Kaksah b. Chandar, Siy- 
akar, and the Brahmins of Brahmanabad) tended to do so only after Dahir had 
been killed and his army defeated.”” Even after Dahir’s death, however, the 
Hindus of Upper Sind (where there were few if any Buddhists) did not submit 
easily. The fighting at Multan, the last major city to be taken by the Arabs, may 
well have been the most sev re and protracted of the entire campaign (Chach- 
namah 1939: 236-38; Bala huri 1866: 439-40). The main military resistance 
against the Arabs, both dur 1g and after the conquest, was conducted by indi- 
viduals who were Hindu.’* ‘here are no instances of resistance undertaken at 
any time by individuals or gt -ups identifiably Buddhist. 

To be sure, Buddhists were not the only collaborators in Sind, nor were all 
Buddhists necessarily collaborators (although, with one possible exception, all 
those named in the primary sources were). Some Hindus may have collaborated, 
some cooperated, and some resisted. Nevertheless, in general, there is a clear 
distinction between Hindu and Buddhist reactions to the Arab invasion. 
Buddhists tended to collaborate at an earlier date and more completely than did 


Hindus. 


Extinction and survival. One can infer that Buddhism ceased to exist in Sind 
since the sumaniyah (or samanis) who figure so prominently in the accounts 0 
the conquest, do not thereafter, despite the numerous Muslim travellers (¢.2: 
Istakhri, Ibn Hawgal, Mas‘iidi, Maqdisi) passing through the region. There is 0° 
a single Arabic or Persian reference to Buddhists actually in Sind subsequent ° 
the initial Thaqafite conquest. Even such an astute scholar as Birani (196 


77 For example, Siyakar defected after the dealth of Dahir (ibid.: 199-200), the Brahmins of ei 
Sind after the fall of Brahmanabad (pp. 208-18), and Kaksah b. Chandar after the fall of Ba"! 
8 ania Upper Sind (pp, 255-30). ahir ( bid 
er the collapse of Lower Sind, the resistance was led by the Brahmins Qawfi b. Dahir (iD 
221) and Kursiyah b. Chandar and the Takkar Bachhra (Ep. 237-38), Jaysiyah himself we"! ° 
India where he attempted to obtain aid against thé Arabs (pp. 228-33). 
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1910] vol. 1: 249), who actually visited Si : 

eet for his s@evclopectia on Indian rel ios. lhe 2 eee 
Buddhistic book and never knew a Buddhist ‘cn ween I ave. = found a 
their theories”) and hence had to rely on Hindu and earlier Mal a 
his information. Moreover, none of the surviving Buddhist ae a 
were built after the Muslim conquest or, with the exception of the a Pr oe 
pur Khas (where Arab coins of an undetermined date have been ste 3 aaa 
they be dated with confidence, by way of artifacts and debris, as inhabited be- 
yond the second/eighth century. In consequence, it is reasonable to conclude 
that Buddhism died out in Sind during the course of Arab rule; indeed, the abs- 
ence of Arab-period artifacts in Buddhist sites suggests a relatively early date for 
its institutional deterioration and demise. 

Hinduism, on the other hand, never disappeared in Si i i 

of Multan (which after the Arab period See a Se pas 
around half of the population of Sind was Hindu at the time of the Arab con- 
quest. In 1911, exactly twelve hundred years after Muhammad b. al-Qasim had 
conquered the city of Daybul (93/711), about a quarter of the population of the 
British province of Sind remained Hindu, ranging from a low of 10.1 percent in 
the Upper Sind Frontier District to a high of 44.8 percent in the Thar-Parkar. 
District.8° During this long span of Muslim settlement, Hinduism had lost only 
half of its adherents. Moreover, later Muslim authors visiting or writing of Sind 
frequently refer to the Hindus of the region. While he was unable to find a single 
Buddhist informant, Biruni refers repeatedly to Sindi Hindus (1964 [1910] vol. 
1: 116-17, 121, 173, 240, vol. 2: 15, 104, 145, 184). The geographer Maadisi, 
who visited Sind shortly before 375/985, refers to the flourishing condition of 
the Hindu temples of the region and the wealth brought them by the actions of 
certain women (the reference is clearly to deva-dasis) received as religious en- 
dowments (awgaf) by the temples (1877: 483). 

Not only did Hinduism survive as a religion during the Arab period, but it 
contained enough vitality to attract Muslims as well. Maqdisi (ibid.) encountered 
a Muslim who had converted to Hinduism in Sind and had only returned to Is- 
lam when he had departed Sind for Nishapur. While Maqdis! gives only the one 
incident, he does indicate that the Hindu temples of Sind were a major source of 
temptation (fitnah) to the Muslim community. This strongly suggests that Hind- 
uism was alive—indeed, flourishing—in Sind as late as the last half of the 
fourth/tenth century. . 

While a to function during the Arab period and Buddhism 
disappeared, it does not necessarily follow that Buddhists converted en masse to 


79 Cousens 1925: 87, 93. Unfortunately, Cousens does not indicate the dates, names, or legends 


80 Commase i oitos up the numbers of tables VI in the B volumes of the Gazetteer of the Pro- 
vince of Sind (1907-26). 
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two other options: they emigrated from Sind to 
Islam. is eats Buddhism was thriving or they became Hindus, The 
parts o! wollen are not mutually exclusive: it could be that some Bu, Ahigg 
a ted some were absorbed into Hinduism, and some were converteq on 
fame th s are observable to different degrees. f 


three processe: ‘ n e 
= ane of Buddhist monks from Sind definitely emigrated to other parts of 
Buddhist South Asia. There are occasional references in the source materia) ‘ 


Sindi Buddhists living in Bengal and Bihar during the reign of the Palas, a dynas 
that actively patronized Buddhism. A late Tibetan historian, Taranatha (197); 
294; 1914: 93), records an earlier tradition that Sindi Buddhist monks joined 
with a group of Sinhalese in order to destroy certain Tantric images and scrip. 
tures at Bodh Gaya during the reign of the Pala king Dharmapala (ca. 770-81) 
A.D,). The historicity of this account is supported by the appearance in inscrip- 
tions of the Pala period of the names of two Sindi Buddhists, Purnadasa and 
Dharma-bhima (Mitra 1954: 34; Chaudhury 1969: 192-93). However, the Sin- 
dis of Taranatha’s report did not find a safe refuge in eastern India since their 
aggressive attempts to convert the local Mahayanists to their own Hinayana 
perspective resulted in the execution of many of them (Taranatha 1970: 279). 
There were also Buddhist monks from Sind in regions of Gujarat ruled by the 
Rastrakita dynasty. Two inscriptions of the Gurjara Rastrakuta kings Dantivar- 
man I and Dhruva II, dated Saka 789 (A.D. 857) and Saka 806 (A.D. 884), re 
cord the grant of a number of villages near Surat for the maintenance of 
Buddhist monks from Sind (Altekar 1933-34; D.R. Bhandarkar 1900-1901 ). 
While some Buddhist monks definitely emigrated from Sind to India during 
the Arab occupation, it is extremely unlikely that any large-scale diaspora of 
Buddhists other than monks occurred. Buddhists probably formed the simple 
majority of the population of Lower Sind. If there had been a mass exodus of 
these people, then surely the sources would contain some reference to it. Emi- 
a alone cannot account for the disappearance of millions of Sindi Budd! 
Secondly, it is possible that Buddhism disappeared in the Sind as Buddhists 
became Hindus. This is the usual explanation for the later decline and evanest- 


ism to be gradual assiini e 4 
inclusive Hinduism, eta and accommodated by an over-arching and 


entually in the total absorption and extinction ° 


as 
81 The assimilation th; i : 
While this is the geoaly a ted sad in Joshi (1967: 379-418) and Mitra (1954: 149-64) 
fom Jctually prospering unt the fourgercet (1980: 506-21) has argued that Indian B ‘ 
uslim intolerance attendant on the Tush aan ag expired not from assimilation 
sts, 
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Buddhism in India. Whatever the virtues of the theo: ituati - 
ing in greater India from the twelfth to the dnuteath other AD tie 
are difficulties), *? the arguments do not transfer well to Arab Sind, 7 

As noted in the previous chapter, the Buddhists of Sind belonged to the Sam- 
mitiya school of the Hinayana. They were not Mahayanists or Tantrayanists 
either at the time of the conquest or subsequently. The Sindi monks agitating in 
Bihar were Hinayanists like the Sinhalese (Taranatha 1970: 279; 1914: 93), 
while the Sindi Buddhist community supported in Gujarat by the Rastrakitas 
was Sammitiya (Sankalia 1941: 233). Moreover, all the available evidence 
points towards an energetic abhorrence of this type of Hinduized Buddhism on 
the part of the Sindis. The monks from Sind who were proselytizing for the Hin- 
ayana in Bihar actually burnt the Tantric Scriptures in the Vajrasana monastery 
and destroyed the silver image of Hevajra 


nd ¢ S n (Taranatha 1970: 279). Hence, if 
Sindi Buddhism was becoming assimilated to Hinduism, it could not have been 
through the adoption of Mahayana or Tantric tenets and practices. 


Nor should the existence of the populist Sammitiya in Sind be taken as evidence 
in itself for the Hinduization of Sindi Buddhism (eg., as evidenced by the idea of 
puggala) necessarily leading to its absorption in Hinduism. The Sammitiya 
school was still in existence in other parts of India when the historian Taranatha 
(ibid.: 342) was writing in the sixteenth century A.D. It was only in Sind that the 
Sammitiya had disappeared by the tenth century A.D. 

Hence, it is unlikely that the Buddhists of Sind became Hindu due to the 
Hinduization of the belief system. But this is not to say that Buddhists did not 
convert to Hinduism. While there is no direct evidence of Buddhists becoming 
Hindu in Sind, some, perhaps even a large number, probably did. It can be sug- 
gested, on theoretical grounds which will become apparent later, that if Buddh- 
ists were absorbed into Hinduism, it was primarily at the rural level where the 
pressures of accomodation would have been greater than at the urban level 
which was surely Islamic in its orientation. 

The third possibility is that Buddhists tended to convert to Islam. The major 
evidence for this proposition is demographic. In terms of relative numbers of 
religious adherents, Sind was divided into two general areas at the time of the 
Arab conquest: Buddhists were represented primarily in Lower Sind while Up- 
per Sind was almost entirely Hindu. There are some indications that during the 
Arab period the people of Lower Sind were converted to Islam and Islamized at 
a more rapid rate and to a greater degree than those of Upper Sind. For one 
thing, all later Muslim Sind-related local nisbahs refer to Lower Sind or Turan 
(ie, Mansiri, Daybuli, Qusdari), not one nisbah for Upper Sind, 





82 For example, Buddhists could have converted to Islam during the Delhi Sultanate period rainee 
than been absorbed into Hinduism. After all, the primary Muslim regions of the indian ae 
continent are precisely those areas which had a substantial Buddhist population before the 
conquest (Sind, Bengal, Bihar). 
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ae during the Arab period (see below chapter 

not even coment detail) Laan while Arabic sources refer om 
for pees nities of Sind possessing mosques, only one of these (at Multan) i 
teen ee d, compared with nine in Lower Sind, two in Mukran, and ong i 
in Upper sind, e conquest).'? Under the reasonable assumption tha 


Sri hiyah of th : 
Taran (the Budhiy flects Islamization, one can conclude that Lowe 


nce of mosques re é 
lee te toa significantly greater extent than was Upper Sind. And 


Jamization implies prior conversion. 
ee specific oe (all in Lower Sind), known to have been predom. 
nantly Buddhist at the time of the Arab conquest, were definitely Muslim by the 
fourth/tenth century. The town of Sawandi (variation, Sawandari), a Major 
Buddhist centre with an important monastery ( Chachnamah 1939: 42-47, 2]9. 
19), was Muslim by the time of the historian Baladhuri (d. 279/892)—or his 
source Mada’ini (d. 225/839)—who could confidently assert, “the People of Si- 
wandari are today Muslim” (1866: 439). Aror, the site of a Buddhist monastery, 
and Nirin, whose Buddhist governors and inhabitants actively aided the Arabs, 
were both Muslim when al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Muhallabi (d. 380/990) 
wrote his Kitab al-‘Azizi (cited in Abi al-Fida’ 1840: 347-48). 

In the case of the predominantly Buddhist city of Nirin, there exists an intri- 
guing early report recorded by the eminent traditionist Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
al-Bukhari (d. 256/869) to the effect that five Companions (sahabah) of the 
Prophet Muhammad actually travelled to this city in the pre-conquest period 
and converted many of its inhabitants.** Three of these Companions are even 
said to have died and been buried in Niriin. While undoubtedly fabricated (and 
hence unacceptable as evidence for the condition of Islam in pre-conquest Sind), 
it is important for what it reveals concerning Buddhism and Islam in Sind in the 
century following the conquest. It would seem to indicate that the previously 
Buddhist inhabitants of Niriin had converted and Islamized to the extent thal 
there was a perceived need to establish their precedence in Islamic Sind as the 
initial indigenous converts of the region. That is, Bukhari’s report supports the 
theory of an early conversion and Islamization date for certain groups of Sindi 
Buddhists. 

The incident also suggests the process whereby these special claims were be- 
ing made by the Buddhist converts to Islam. The unique pre-conquest collabor- 
ationist status of Buddhist Nirin was legitimized at a later date in Islamic terms 





83 That is, Multan in Upper Sind (Yaqit 1866-73 vol. 3: 457); Fannazbar (or Bannajbar) and T 
in Mukran _(Maqdisi 1877: 478); Qusdar (or Quzdar) in Taran (Yaqit vol. 4: 86-87): 
Qamuhul, Siwistan, Arér, Bulri, Qallari, Nari, Daybul, Nirdin, Mansirah (Maqdisi: 479; Yaq%t 
vol. 4: 21, 663; Hudiid 1970: 89; Ibn’ Battiitah 1958-71 vol, 3: 598: Baladhuri 1866: 437: 
Chachnamah 1939: 118, 131). According to Cousens (1925: 50, and plates 8-9), four mosques 

a ah i Mana a vate aaa during preliminary excavations. 1968: 

4 ‘at al-kalimat wa-al-rasa’i i i drakpuri 
27). [have been unable to obtain the veined Benes ghian ———— 
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by Niruni non-Arab Muslims (Arab settlers would Z 

claims) as a case of conversion precedence. The ean wie 
through attributing the conversion to the primary agency, exterior to Sind. of the 
Companions of the Prophet.*> That is, the claim is not only for recedence but 
for a qualitatively superior conversion (i.e., Islamization). . " 


Religion ore science of Buddhist 20 it is necessary to return to the previously 
i ; st collaboration. While the indisputable fact of 
collaboration does not in itself indicate either conversion or a preference for the 
religious tenets of Islam, it does reveal certain socioeconomic features of Sindi 
Buddhism, especially its class composition. In practically every situation where 
Buddhists are referred to in the sources on the Arab conquest, they are men- 
tioned either in a list with merchants and artisans or in connection with com- 
merce. This cannot be merely coincidental. 

When the Arabs beseiged the fort of Mawj in the region of Siwistan, its 
Buddhist inhabitants advised the Hindu governor Bajhra b. Chandar to submit 
to the Arabs since “we are afraid that this group will come and, thinking we are 
your followers, take our lives and wealth (mal)” (Chachnaémah 1939: 1 19). The 
concern of the Buddhists with retaining their possessions was sO important a 
consideration that when Bajhra rejected their offer to intercede with the Arabs, 
they again reproached him: “It is not proper that through your unwillingness to 
submit, our lives and wealth should be endangered” (ibid.). When Bajhra proved 
obdurate, the Buddhists decided to sccure a separate peace with the Arabs. 
Their expressed aim of retaining their capital intact proved well-founded. After 


the Arabs had taken the fort, Muhammad entered the city and 


_. wherever it was found, he confiscated the gold and ingots and removed all silver, 
ornaments, and specie, except from the Buddhists (samaniyan) with whom he had 
contracted a firm treaty (‘ahd-i wathiq) [ibid.: 120}. 

e Buddhists of this region must 


from the above passage that th 
antity of capital in gold, silver, and specie 


which they understandably wanted to safeguard. It is not clear from the text 


whether the capital referred to was monastic, individual, or both. ; ; 
The mercantile orientation of the Buddhists of Siwistan 1s also evidenced in a 


later section of the Chachnamah where, after an ephemeral anti-Arab revolt by 
Brahmin loyalists was put down, the Arabs were welcomed by a group of 
“Buddhists, merchants (‘jjar), and artisans (sunnd')” (ibid.: 146). Since the re- 
volt was not of their making, Muhammad approved the giving of amana second 
time to the Buddhists and important merchants (samaniyan va-tujjar-i ma ‘arif) 


of the area. 


It is apparent 
have possessed a considerable qu: 


in Malabar see Friedmann (1975). 


85 For similar, although later, claims of conversion precedence 
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At Arér, the mercantile and artisanal classes who are said to have renoy, 
allegiance to the Brahmins (pas mardan-i tujjar va-sunna’ va-muhtarifah beat 
am dadand kih az bay‘at-i barahimah murdja‘at namudim) were vie 
Buddhist since, after they opened the city to the Arabs, they retired to the a 
ple at the local Buddhist monastery (but-khanah-yi naw-bahar) to worship rn 
id: 224, 226). At Sawandi, in the vicinity of Brahmanabad, “the people of i 
region were all Buddhist image-worshippers and merchants” (ibid.: 219). ie 
area, centred on a Buddhist monastery, had been previously under the influen, : 
of Buddah-Rakki, the abbot at the time of Chach. This prominent Buddhiy 
monk had in his possession “wealth, chattels, and estates” which he believed 
were threatened by the ascendancy of the Brahmin Chach (ibid.: 42). While the 
reference may be to personal possessions, it is more likely (since he was the ab. 
bot of the nava-vihdra) that monastic capital and estates were involved. The use 
of the term zird‘at-i buddah (“irrigated fields of the temple”) by Buddah-Rakki 
in another passage (ibid.: 45-46) suggests that there were agricultural lands at. 
ached to the monastery. Since the monastic complex was located on the out. 
skirts of the city of Brahmanabad, it is probable that the surplus produce was 
sold in that city. 

The mercantile interests and perspectives of the Buddhist inhabitants of the 
Indus Delta city of Nirin (where collaboration was later perceived as conver- 
sion) are evidenced by the fact that after their prior aman had been confirmed, 
they opened the gates of the city and immediately “bought and sold (kharid va- 
firukht) with the soldiers” (ibid.: 117; Cf., p. 131 where the terms are bay’ w- 
shira’). Certain Buddhists from this city later aided the Arabs in purchasing 
supplies: Bhandarkan (or Bhandarki) Samani while at Nirin (ibid.: 117-18) and 
Mugqdanyah Samani at a somewhat later date (ibid.: 155). The Nirini Buddhists 
must have had a substantial knowledge of and concern for commerce in order to 
perform these duties. 

The Nirinis were not the only Sindi Buddhists using their financial expertise 
for the Arab benefit. When the Thaqafite army was experiencing severe shor 
tages, another Buddhist, Mokah b. Basayah, intervened and imported the ne 
cessary supplies, working in cooperation with the major merchants of the Indus 
Delta (ibid.: 148-49). Kakah b. Kotak, not only a Buddhist but a monk as wel 
(samani bhikkii), used the opportunity provided by the invasion to obtain for 
himself and his Arab allies a considerable amount of cash (nuqid) and materials 
(ibid.: 123; Cf. 170). Like Mokah, he is said to have been actively engaged 
provisioning the Arab army. 7 

Further verification of the mercantile orientation of the Buddhist commun) 
of Sind can be found through an analysis of the location and contents of '* 
Buddhist structures in Sind. It has long been recognized that the Buddhist rie 
asteries of Central Asia and China were located along trade routes and provie® 
capital loans and facilities for merchants, particularly those involved in inter-regio™ 
commerce (Lattimore 1951; Yang 1950; Twitchett 1957; Ch’en 1964, 19 > 
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p.D. Kosambi (1962: 100-14: 
: ; ; 1969: 

monasteries of the Deccan fulfilled oe 182-87) has suggested th 
The available evidence suggests that niin function in the Indi eee 

one importan talon oa argument eae subcontinent. 
across the Thar Desert or via oe from the Indus Delta, to Sind. 
where it joined up with the main Indiai across the Rajputana fee atone 
through the Beenie aed fom eed : trade route down the Gan; , to Mathura 
vvhich note large caravans of five a prominently in Poe is route 
vol. 2: 43-44; Law 1973: 8, 58). At th + wagons plying along it (Bose 1961-67 
Sind si ‘de of the desert, lay the extensiv Pa terminus of this route, on th 
Khas (Cousens 1 925: 82-97), Judgin = juddhist monastic complex at ‘Mirpur 
was once thriving and wealthy m ble = the ruins, and despite its isolation, it 
derstood from its location on an im stery, a situation which can best b mn 

rats : portant trade rout _ 

Similarly, two Buddhist monasteries have be . 
van route from the Indus Valley through n ; en uncovered along the old cara- 
Afghanistan. ‘At the stiipa and monastery 2 ao Pass and on into what is now 
this route, @ large-number of potsherds ae ie situated midway along 
have been found, recording the dedication of a 
travellers) “to the Sangha of the four ae — Benen S 
M.A. Stein 1929: 64-70). According to Kono (bid. 95 oe 
of the inscription indicates that its speakers must have en pes teats 
mably, this isolated Buddhist centre served as a supply depot and ro aoe 
Sindi merchants and other travellers utilizing the Bolan Pass trade route. i fhe 
time of the Arab conquest, this region was ruled by the Kakah family of Buddh- 


ist monks (Chachnamah 1939: 39, 120-23). 
the monastic remains, however, 
Sind were located in the Indus Delta and along the main trade route 
of the Indus (see above pp. 6-7). These are the same areas where 
.sans are referred to in the Muslim sources. At 
ute trifurcated, one branch 
ther north along the river to 


going west through Budhiy . 
to Mathura. Buddhist sources have 
s extensive commerce.” 


Gandhara, and a third across 
noted this town as Roruka or Roruva and referred to it 
The Buddhist centre of Niran, whose inhabitants were SO concerned with Arab 
three trade routes: the main route north from 
i abad and Siwistan, and 


trade, was also located along ‘hmanabad an 
nnecting Br a 
the route co B 75; Ibn Hawaal 1938 vol. 2: 


the vast majority of Buddhist 


centres in 
up the valley 


Daybul and up the Indus, 

the route across the desert (Istakhri 1870: 172, 1 os8 wl 
the Buddhists successfully preserved their anci 

ial centre On the trade route which 


319, 323). Siwistan, where 


resources via a separate aman, was @ 00 
vol. 2: 42-43) for discus- 
in the 


86 See Law ( 1961-67 vol. = 
sos : 56- 1971 1927]: 170), and Bose ( chen 
son and (1973: 5658) Pont ‘19s: 148-66), however prefers t0 Jocate Roruka 
Bela region of Eastern Mukran. 
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: khri 1870: 172, 1 
he west side of the Indus (Istal 1 1175, 179, 
oe I oe 31 9, 327). The monasteries continued asa chain upt * 
Ibn se Vihar, linking the concentration of Buddhist sites in Sing With 
Indus, via ; and, via the Khyber Pass, to Balkh.*7 


in the Gandhara region and, ; : sea 8 tes 
ee occ of coin hoards in the ruins of Buddhist Monasteries in Sing j, 
further evidence of monastic involvement in mercantile enterprises, These 


een uncovered at Mirpur Khas, Depar Ghangro, Qasim Kirio, 
ee Jhukar, and Sudheranjo-daro (Cousens _— 60, 87, 93; N.G. 
Majumdar 1934: 5-18, 23; Marshall 1931 vol. 1: 127-30; “Mari Sabar” 1964, 
10; D. R. Bhandarkar 1914-15: 94), At Mirpur Khas, in addition to the coins, 
Cousens uncovered an elaborate painted statue slab of an individual Testing his 
left hand on a purse suspended from his belt (1925: 95 and fig. 14) and two 
medallions each bearing an image of a man holding a money bag in his right 
hand (ibid.: 89 and plate 25). They may well represent, as Cousens suggests, 
wealthy patrons of the monastery. In the Buddhist compound at Depar Ghang- 
ro, the Sawandi (or Sawandart) of the Muslim historians, a number of lapida- 
ries’ houses have been located (ibid.: 54 and plate 13), evincing the importance 
of this industry to the monastery. The semiprecious stones—carnelian, chalce- 
dony, amethystine quartz, haematite, rock crystal, lapis lazuli, onyx—which are 
not native to Sind must have been imported unfinished (since they are found in 
different stages of refinement) and then cut, polished, and drilled by the Buddh- 
ist artisans of Depar Ghangro. 

While the situation of Buddhism is fairly unambiguous, it is much more difti- 
cult to isolate a particular class composition associated with Sindi Hinduism. 
While merchants and artisans are occasionally mentioned without any indication 
of religious affiliation,** they are never cited in connection with or in a list of in- 
dividuals or groups identifiably Hindu. This negative literary evidence suggests 
that Hinduism, unlike Buddhism, was not strongly dependent on the mercantile 
sector for its support. Although the sources are largely silent on rural Sind, there 
is some evidence to suggest that the primary support for the Brahmin dynasty 
it oe Chach b. Sila’ij had his original power base in a temple 
re ae on rah sa (mazari‘) around Arér (Chachnamah 1939: 17). 
an a coe er eee was reluctant to leave the countryside to fA 
At the time of the oan son polis city, as requested by his brother (ibid.: 3 } 
Brahmins as revenu figd uhammad confirmed the appointment of ru! 
that such an arr: eet following the testimony of Sindis 
bid: 210-11) ee had been Customary in the previous administration 
a certain amount of oe with their rural origins, the Brahmin rulers displaye4 

agonism and contempt towards inter-regional commerce: 


—___ 
87 For the continuation of the route see Foucher (1942-47), 


88 For example, the C) ai 
of Brahmanabad arg sae does not give the religious affiliation of the four great merchant's 
e Arabs in the Conquest of the city (1939: 204-5). 7 
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Afer the Arabs had conquered the port of Daybul, Dahir replied with derision 
that it was unimportant since the city was “merely the residence of merchants 
(twjjar) and artisans (sunna’y” (ibid.: 112). 

The negative archaeological evidence also intimates the rural foundations of 

Sindi Hinduism. When Hiuen Tsiang (1884 vol. 2: 272-81) visited Sind not long 
before the Arab conquest, he came across some 273 Hindu temples in the re- 
gion. However, while the remains of Buddhist structures are relatively plentiful 
in Sind, only one Hindu temple of the period (at Daybul) has so far been un- 
covered.®” The logical inference is that the Hindu temples mentioned by the 
Chinése pilgrim were, for the most part, built of perishable materials. Thus, in 
sharp contrast to the large, capital intensive Buddhist stupas and monasteries 
which have survived, the Hindu temples were probably, in the main, village 
— (like that of the family of Chach) built of unstable and low quality ma- 
terials. 
I am not arguing here that all Buddhists were merchants and artisans or vice 
versa. There were surely Hindu merchants and rural, non-mercantile Buddhists 
as well. Nevertheless, the primary Arabic and Persian sources along with the 
archaeological material indicate a clear differential between the class basis of the 
two major religions of Sind. Buddhism, unlike Hinduism, tended in Sind to be 
vitally associated with the mercantile sector of the economy. 


are two further points to make before turning our 
of collaboration and conversion. First, it is apparent 
that the trade of importance to mercantile Buddhism was inter-regional trade, 
based on Sind’s advantageous geographic position straddling several important 
trade routes. Second, there are indications that the volume and importance of 
inter-regional commerce to the Sindi economy had declined in the period just 
before the Arab conquest. Both of these points have important implications. 

In terms of volume and value of goods passing in transit through Sind in the 
pre-conquest period, the crucial routes were those connecting Central Asia and 
China with the West.% It was Sind’s position as an entrepot midway between 
these areas which gave the main impetus to the transfer trade. This East-West 
trade was of-considerable antiquity. Agatharchides (ca. 110 B.C.) writes of mer- 
chants coming to the Fortunate Islands (Socotra) from Persia (Fars), Carmania 


Inter-regional trade. There 
attention back to the issues 


89 See Banbhor (1971: 12-13) for the Saivite temple at Daybul. The small Hindu shrine at Higlaj 

has not yet been studied or dated, while the site of the famous (and presumably substantial) 
sun-temple at Multan has not been located. . 

90 For specific discussion of the data on Sind see B. N. Mukherjee (1970 appendix 3: “The Lower 
Indus Country and the Beginning ”). There is a vast secondary 
literature on the transit trade of the classical period. The global trade in spice and silk is dis- 
cussed by Boulnois (1966), Miller (1969), and Loewe (1971), while the Indic connections are 

considered by Warmington (1928), Filliozat (1956: pt. 1), Margabandhu (1965), and Adhya 


(1966). 
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rt of Patala (G. Hourani 1951: 22-23. My 
(Kirman), and gh ee are (first century B.C.) is said to have hal 
kherjee 1969: 6 i voyage from India to the Euphrates (Philostratus 19) 2 vol 
ted at oo ae a; 4 from the above that Patala was a regular Stage along t} 
S ioverwan! he western Indian Ocean. Indeed, Pliny the Elder (j 44, 


3 int 
See eae (1917-32 vol. 7: 129-31) give the distance by «.., 
vol. 2: 395, 


between Patala and the Persian Gulf and Arabia and by land between Pata); 
aa si Caspian Gates, implying the existence of trade routes between thes, 





as, . : ; 
a most important Greek source on ancient Sind, however, is the Peripiys of 


the Erythraean Sea (1912: sec. 39) an aol De oa ac mt 
Indian Ocean written sometime between . ie ae 
sailor-merchant residing in the Red Sea region. At this time, the Sindi Port of 
Barbaricum (“Foreigner’s Town”), which had replaced Patala as the Primary 
port of Sind, was one of the two main maritime entrepots of northern India, the 
other being Barygaza (Broach) in Gujarat. According to the Periplus, Costus, 
bdellium, lycium, nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, seric skins, cotton cloth, silk yarn, 
and indigo were exported westwards from Barbaricum. The presence of tur- 
quoise and lapis lazuli in this list reminds one the previously mentioned 
semiprecious stones imported into Sind and processed at the monastery 
of Depar Ghangro. In any case, with the probable exception of cotton cloth and 
indigo, all these exports must have originated outside Sind, primarily Central 
Asia and China.*” Moreover, while Roman coins were exported to other parts of 
India, only gold and silver plate were sent to the Sindi port (compare ibid.: sec. 
39 with secs. 49, 56). As Adhya has suggested (1966: 134-36), the importation 
of bullion and not coins into Barbaricum is strong evidence that its trade, unlike 
that of Indian ports, was primarily transit and not terminal. The bullion would 
have been sent on as payment for goods in transit to those areas such as Central 
Asia or China where the Roman coins were not acceptable as lcgal tender. 

The Chinese sources for this period are also aware of the commercial im- 
portance of Sind. Around the same time as Agatharchides, Chang Chiien (d. 
114 B.C,), an ambassador of the Chinese emperor Wu, on examining a number 
of articles for sale in Bactria, was informed by the salesmen: “Our merchants go 
to buy them in the markets of Shen-tu [Sind].”"*? The Ch’ien Han Shu (written ca. 
A.D. 100) refers to a number of ambassadors from Chi-Pin (the Kusana con- 
trolled trans-Indus region) travelling to China. According to this source, they 
were “all mean men carrying on commerce. They wish to open up commercial 


eee 


91 The silting of the Indus Delta and the frequent ch: i i 
hind Me Indus ¢ irequent changes in the course of the Indus River have 
: Wit (i snaseee of the various ancient Sindi Ports. For plausible sites for Patala see 
cholt's notes (Periplus 1912: 168-72) for the origins of these materials. 
93 ec 2 fen 1961 vol. 2: 269, 293-94. For a discussion of this event see Needham (1965: 
). The Chinese data on Sind and India have been discussed by Mukherjee (1970, 1977), 
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relations for the sake of the trade.”%4 ‘ 
a ie.” Ni : ‘ 
Pin -merchants were allowed to ‘ otwithstanding their meanness, the Chi- 


ursue their trade, and envo 
every few years. At a later date, the Hou Han Shu (written aaa es 
4 e 


extensive and profitable (wi i : 
the people of Ta Ts‘in (tie Noam Lae aaa Tae 

As previously mentioned, Indic sources refer to fe oo : 

through Sind, primarily those centred around Roruk: hee eee 
region of Sind known as Sauvira.9> The Buddhi a (Arr), the capital of the 
us t Milinda-Pariha i 

94] vol. 2: 269), for example, ref st Milinda-Panha (1963 {1890 
and Surat, B ple, refers to regular maritime trade between Sauvira 
t, I engal, the Coromandal Coast, the Malay Peninsula, China, and 
Alexandria in Egypt. The ideal Buddhist city (dhamma-nagara) of this Pali text 
contains not only bazaars, bankers, merchants, and artisans, but is filled with 
fe areca A % ieee on the Indus), China, Bactria, Gand- 
. . a ). In addition, an inscription found at the Dec- 
can monastic complex at Nasik records the dedication of a cave temple by a rich 
Buddhist merchant named Yonaka Dhammadeva who had travelled there from 

the town of Datamiti in Sauvira (Jairazbhoy 1963: 126). . 

Passage through Sind held several advantages for merchants involved in the 
transit trade. There were four main stages to the overland silk route: from China 
to the Pamirs, from the Pamirs to the Merv oasis, from Merv to Seleucia, and 
from Seleucia to the Roman frontier (Needham 1965: 181-82). The third and 
fourth stages with their respective tariffs could be circumvented by transporting 
the goods overland to Taxila, proceeding down the Indus River to the Indian 
Ocean ports of Sind, and thence westwards by sea. This route would bypass 
Parthian and later Sasanian territories, states which were often unreliable, mon- 
opolistic, and expensive (Adhya 1966: 109-11; Mukherjee 1970: 15-16, 53; 
Bivar 1969: 47). In addition, maritime transportation generally was preferred to 
land transportation during this period on the grounds that the former was 
cheaper than the latter, even if the distance was somewhat greater (Miller 1969: 
198; Curtin 1984: 96). Of all the ports in the Indian subcontinent, those of Sind 
were the closest to the overland Central Asian trade routes. Shipment via Sind 
had the added benefit of low-cost riverine transportation on the long, wide, and 
navigable Indus river which ran from Gandhara all the way to the Indian Ocean. 

The crucial inter-regional transit trade which cycled through Sind and held 
such importance for the Buddhist community was adversely affected in the sixth 
and seventh centuries AD. as a result of a number of interconnected factors, 





94 Pan Ku 1881: 37. For the identification of Chi-Pin with the Kusana empire see Tarn (1951: 
whe bs i ‘ira wi the entire 
ile Indic sources common used the compound Sindhu-Sauvira with reference to the ¢ 
~ Ley q cae Sind, there is . consensus among modern scholars on the precise location of 
Sauvira. Sircar (1971a: 113) defines it as the entire region east of the Indus from the Dele ao 
Multan; Dani 1981) prefers to limit it to the present Siraiki-s g region of Upper Sind; 


Eggermont (197 5: 146-48, 167-74) locates it in the Las Bela region of Eastern Mukran. 
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both external and internal to Sind. International events, over which Sing; 

Buddhists had little control, impinged on the transit trade from Central Asia ang 

China, especially the trade in silk. By the sixth century A.D., the Sasanians haq 

been able to achieve a near monopoly on both the maritime and overland traqe 
fsthe ports of Sind and the Red Sea. 


routes westwards, to the disadvantage 0} c 
The Byzantines devised various stratagems to circumvent the monopoly (which, 
drastically raised the cost of silk and created a drain on capital) and réestablis}, 


direct communications across the Indian Ocean via the Red Sea. The empero; 
Justinian (A.D. 527-65) negotiated with the Ethiopian Axumites to buy sijk 
from the Indian ports and resell it to the Byzantines. According to Procopiu;, 
(1914-40 vol. 1; 913-94), the plan failed when the Persians managed to mon- 
opolize all the silk appearing in the Indian markets.” In any case, the introduc- 
tion of silkworms into the Byzantine empire in AD. 551 and the subsequent 
proliferation of silk factories there ameliorated Byzantine’s silk problem, but 
must have had a deleterious effect on what trade in silk still passed westwards 
through Sind.”* 
The seventh century A.D. brought further problems. The expansion of the 
Arabs may have diminished the volume of East-West trade cycled through Sind, 
at least until the Arabs had managed to integrate the Persian commercial routes 
(A. Lewis 1951: 54-97; R. S. Sharma 1965: 68). The Arab expansion into Cen- 
tral Asia inhibited the movement of goods along the overland route: two Chi- 
nese Buddhist pilgrims, Hsun-Chao and I-Tsing, refer to the Arab blockage in 
the region of Bactria of the overland trade route from India to China in the last 
quarter of the seventh century AD. (1-Tsing 1966 [1896]: liii; Ch’en 1964: 235). 
Further east, the expansion of the Tibetans, who held Kashgar from AD. 670 to 
692, threatened and partly closed the overland trade route in that region, fur- 
ther accentuating the tendency, already observable, for Chinese goods to travel 
westwards on the maritime route via Ceylon (Needham 1965: 186-87; R. A. 
Stein 1972: 56-66; Huzayyin 1942: 148). The extent of the closure is particu- 
larly evident in the itineraries of Buddhist monks travelling between China and 
India: while earlier the preferred route had been by land, by the latter half of the 
seventh century A.D. the vast majority were proceeding by sea (Chen 1964: 
238-39; Gopal 1965: 107-9). There was still trade between India, China, and 
ily maritime and centred on the entrepot of Ceylon. 


the West, but it was primarily 
Since the major economic advantage of Sind lay in the location of its riverine 


96 Sasanian commerce and its impact on other economies is noted by Needham (1965: 185-87), 
Hasan (1928: 67-71), A. Lewis (1951: 32-34), Maity (1970: 175-81), and Whitehouse and 
Williamson (1973). 

97 Fora discussion of these events see G. Hourani (1951: 43-44) and Huzayyin (1942: 133). 

98 Procopius 1914-40 vol. 5: 227-31. According to R. S. Sharma (1965: 68), the introduction of 
siviculture into the Byzantine empire “drastically reduced whatever remained of the shrunken 
foreign commerce of North-Western India in Gupta times.” This would have been particularly 
acute in Sind which depended on transit trade for the greater part of its commerce. 
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it did not benefit significantly fr : Port to the overland trade route. 


At the same time, the j 
le, the importance of inter- 
economy was declining with the concomitant 


process accelerated in th ; 
Chach b. Sila’ whose f “ee a with the usurpation of the Brahmin 
rural regions of Upper Sind. Pema » Was attached to a Hindu temple in the 
fore the Muslim con ing to the Chachnamah (1939: 15-16), be- 
Re aioe quest the country was subdivided into f ae 
istrative divisions, each with a governor (malik d into four separate admin- 
The primary duty of each governor was to ~ residing in his own capital.!” 
estates (iqia‘ar). The use of the latter term nae - sate bas teste? 
its land revenue on a systematic basis. There is no reaso: tc ‘dou eeu 
of the Chachnamah here (although the use of the t + * for pape 
period is anomalous). As Hiuen Tsian caer “th eee E nae 
magistrates, and officials h 8 . e governors, ministers, 
gh a officials have each a portion of land consigned to them for their 
eae ( Se 1:88). Certainly, at the time of the conquest, var- 
pp. 42-43), Scal and administrative rights adhered to local Brahmins (see above 
In keeping with their tural origins, the Brahmin kings who ruled Sind had little 
apparent understanding of, or concern for, regularized inter-regional commerce. 
When “pirates,” operating from the port of Daybul, attacked and seized the 
merchandize of a fleet of Arab boats proceeding to the Middle East from the 
entrepot in Ceylon, Dahir b. Chach proved unwilling or unable to make the res- 
titutions the Arabs requested: “This is the work of a band of pirates (duzdan), no 
one is more powerful than they arc. They do not accept our authority either” 
(Chachnamah 1939: 91).'°! Dahir’s defense and subsequent actions are of some 
interest, especially when seen in contrast to the Sindi Buddhist response to the 
same incident. It is clear that his plea of noninvolvement is not acceptable. After 
all, the “pirates” were residents of the port of Daybul which, Muslim sources 
make clear, was part of his domain; his son Jaysiyah was the governor of Day- 
bul at the time of the piracy; and, moreover, the contents of the Arab fleet were 
confiscated and the Muslim passengers incarcerated in the city’s prison (ibid.: 
89-92, 108-10). The Arabs subsequently made three attempts to seize the port, 
twice being defeated by the forces of Dahir before finally succeeding the third 


Tegional trade to the total Sindi 
feudalization of the area.2? The 


99 For observations on Indian feud 
(1967-68). Feudalism in Sind may have bee more ee 
i to its earlier and more complete reliance on transit . wie soft ak 
100 ee ete Lower Sind with its capital at Brahmanabad, bncetenne eta alae 
Siwistan, Central Sind with its capital at Iskalandah, and Upper Sin' ts caption of Sind 
The overall capital of Sind was at Aror, and the king personally governe 

‘yuran: i i have no au- 

101 LO ae gee: 435% “Bandits (/usus) have seized [the Arab ships] and I hav 


thority over them.” 


i ¢ Sharma (1965), Gopal 1965), and Coulborn 
ce ; ive than in other regions of North 
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time.'°? At all times, Dahir’s forces were in clear control of the city and formed the 
i ition to the Arabs. . 

The Peet at Daybul (which formed the casus belli for the Arab conquest of 

Sind) illustrates, at the minimum, Dahir’s lack of interest in providing Security 

for transit trade passing through Sind. Indeed, it is even possible that a Portion 

of the income of the state (or even of Dahir) derived from the ‘pirates” operat. 
ing out of Daybul. Dahir may well have felt that the immediate income generat. 
ed from official or quasi-official piracy was of more value than the long-range of 
theoretical benefits of a regularized commerce. In any case, he did not hold q 
high opinion of the value of commerce. When Daybul had been finally cons 
quered by the Arabs, Dahir wrote Muhammad b. al-Qasim: “You should know 
that the fort of Daybul which you have conquered is merely the residence of 
merchants and artisans” (ibid.: 112). It is clear from his reply that the Sindi king 
considered merchants and artisans as unimportant to his polity which, as noted, 
was based on the rural north and his feudal assignees. 

The attitude of the Buddhists of Niriin to these events occurring at Daybul 
contrast sharply with that of Dahir. Sundur, the Buddhist governor of the city, 
dispatched two of his Buddhist compatriots to the court of al-Hajjaj in order to 
apologize for and dissociate themselves from the piracy at Daybul (ibid.: 93; 
Baladhuri 1866: 437-38). They offered to remit a tribute in regular installments 
and received in return a written treaty from the governor of ‘Iraq. It was these 
same Buddhists who, when the Arabs arrived in force a few years later, opened 
the gates of their city and “bought and sold with the soldiers” (ibid.: 117, 131). It 
is safe to conclude that they perceived that their own best interests were not 
served by the actions of Dahir at Daybul. 


Collaboration reconsidered. The century before the Arab conquest brought 
about certain changes in the socioeconomic situation in Sind which would have 
had a differential impact on Buddhists and Hindus. The decline in inter-regional 
trade—of primary importance to urban, mercantile Buddhists—would have led 
to a concomitant decline in Buddhist accumulation of mercantile surpluses. 
Hindus, whose socioeconomic base was primarily rural, would not have been as 
susceptible. Moreover, the antagonism of the Brahmin dynasty specifically tow- 
ards regularized inter-regional commerce (as evidenced by the piracy at Daybul) 
would have tended further to exacerbate the Buddhist situation and to deter 
Buddhists dependent on this commerce from the full-hearted support of the dy- 
nasty. That is, there is good reason to believe that the urban, mercantile Buddh- 
ists of Sind were not satisfied with their socioeconomic situation under the 





a Taha ar ee nnoeeenk the raids of "Ubayd Allah b. Nabhan al-Salami and Budayl b. 
as part of the same two- Parate events, while the Chachnamah (1939: 91-93) considers them 


ron; . : : 
not conquered until the tae eae beal-Oasin ae ee eee ee 
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Brahmin dynasty. They were thus (unlike t jori : ; en 
where they might welcome some a wich Be bathe a a 
The incorporation of Sind into the Arab empire, a rapidl r fortunes. 

. . > pidly expanding trade 
empire, held out certain advantages to a mercantile people involved in int 
gional commerce: the reopening of the overland trade route through Coated ily 
pd pera saan it a omen maritime = (both Indic 
Middle East. . ie access to the vital markets of the 

Certainly, from the Arab side, trade issues were important considerations in 
the decision to invade Sind. The security of the maritime route eastwards was 
threatened by the seizure at Daybul of a fleet of Arab boats involved in this 
trade and the refusal of the government of Sind to take some remedial action. If 
Sind could be absorbed by the Arabs, it would solve the problem of the insecure 
maritime trade routes in the Indus Delta region and give the Arabs an entrepot 
in the east. Al-Hajjaj, however, had even larger ambitions. The invasion on Sind 
was only one part of an audacious two-pronged movement aimed at expanding 
Arab influence and trade on the entire eastern front. The governor of "Iraq had 
dispatched Muhammad to the Indus region and Qutaybah b. Muslim to Central 
Asia with the written orders that whoever reached China first would be its 
governor (Ya‘qiibi 1883 vol. 2: 346). Troops and materials were even ex- 
changed between the two armies during the ensuing military operations (Tabari 
1879-1901 vol. 2: 1257; Chachnamah 1939: 217). 

While the drive on China via Sind has sometimes been seen as hyberbole or 
geographic ignorance on the part of the Arabs, if one views the eastern front in 
economic terms, there is nothing unsound about attempting to control the Cen- 
tral Asian and Chinese overland trade by invading through the Indus Delta and 
Central Asia at the same time. Sind had been a major entrepot of the overland 
trade due to the riverine connections between Central Asia and port of Daybul. 
The fortunes of Sind had in the past (with the Kusanas) and would again in the 
future (with the British) become enmeshed in the global politics of inter-regional 
commerce.'°? 

The parties directly concerned with the two-pronged Arab expansion were 
aware of the potential dangers and opportunities it provided. The Tibetans en- 
tered into a loose alliance with the Arabs with the aim of controlling the entire 
overland trade route: they would secure the eastern sector and the Arabs the 
western.!°* The Chinese acted quickly to protect their interests in these regions. 
They dispatched troops against both the Tibetans and the Arabs in Central Asia, 

i f aid with various kings of North India, and 
exchanged envoys and promises of al 


a for the British. Postans ex- 
103 See Mukherjee (1970) for the Kusanas and Postans (1973 [1843] 
pands ‘at Tength a oo commercial considerations (principally to ‘control the trade of Central 


ia) infl ing the British invasion of Sind. . 
104 The, ao a weancueed by Gopal (1965: 105-7), Prakash (1969), and Yiin-Hua (1973). 
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f Kashmir in order to guard against a possi- 
ugh Kashmir to join up with the Arab o¢ 


ili sistance to the king o' 
ble ae north from Sind thro 
Tibetan forces in Central ncaa the Buddhist envoys from Nirdin had been in. 
As far as Sind is concert © hat the Arabs intended to invade Sing 
formed by al-Hajjaj_ before the conquest thai I , \ 
forme D arder of China” (Chachnamah 1939: 93). With their long history of 
ad ol nships with Central Asia and China, the urban, mercantile Buddh- 
ase pe have immediately realized the possibilities inherent for their 
a i io Arab eastern front and taken them into account in opting for colla- 
Sovak That is, the urban, mercantile Buddhists may have hoped that the Ar- 
ab conquest would reopen inter-regional trade routes, both maritime and over- 
land, and hence benefit their class and, indirectly, their religion. They would 
have had good reason to perceive that their mercantile interests would be better 
served under an Arab trade empire (perhaps one allied with Tibet) than under 
an isolationist Brahmin dynasty with little interest in a regularized inter-regional 
commerce. Action taken in support of such a perception would easily take the 
form of collaboration with the Arabs. 


Conversion reconsidered. To a certain extent, Buddhist expectations of the 
revival of inter-regional trade and the mercantile sector of the Sindi economy 
were fulfilled during the Arab period. The political and economic unity of the 
entire area from Sind to North Africa under the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids 
would have integrated the trade routes from Sind westwards and contributed 
toward the revival of the mercantile sector within Sind.!° There is some evid- 
ence that the capital generated in Arab Sind was of a considerable volume. Ac- 
cording to a detailed list of the estimated revenue of the ‘Abbasid provinces 
prepared for Yahyé b. Khalid al-Barmaki in the early part of the caliphate of 
Harin al-Rashid (170-93/786-809), Sind was expected to yield 11,500,000 
dirhams, with Mukran (governed from, Sind) adding a further 400,000 dir- 
hams.'0” This figure compares quite favourably with other outlying provinces 
(eg. Sistan, 4,600,000, Kirman, 4,200,000, Jurjan, 12,000,000). Over and 
above the cash assessment, Sind also remitted a large amount of food stuffs. 
spices (aloe, cloves, nutmeg), textiles, slippers, and elephants. , 

Muslim geographers writing of Arab Sind frequently contrast the intemperate 





105 The Indian reaction is noted by Go ; i 
; pal (1965: 106-7), S. M. Mishra (1977: jum- 
dar (1934a 130-32), and Ray (1970). Gibb (1923) has detailed the Chace’ aon een 
106 There is . consid coe ae a 
; crab'e literature on this pan-Islamic trade. Note. j i i 
eo Ps i ch. 2: “Trade Routes vhder the Caliphate”), Hluzzyyin (lads ci ma oThe 
107 The even a pence oe) Arabian Peo’) and asnior UO )6K 9) © 
318-21), it y hiyari (1938: 281-86), Ibn Khaldin (1956-61 vol. 1: 
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climate of the region with the importance of the trade, even suggesting that 
Sind’s sole advantage lay in its function as a commercial entrepot (e.g., Istakhri 
1870: 175; Hudiid 1970: 122; Ibn Hawgqal 1938 vol. 2: 323). The city of 
Qusdar had a special sector (called Budin) with houses set aside for merchants 
travelling to and from Khurasan, Fars, Kirman, and India (Maqdisi 1877: 478). 
Caravans proceeded overland between Sind and Central Asia, either directly 
from Multan or from Manstrah via Qusdar and the Bolan Pass;!°* between Sind 
and Sistan and Fars (and on to the Middle East) via Mukran;!°? between Sind 
and Tibet, Kashmir, and other parts of India.'!” The geographers also note the 
resumption of maritime interregional trade with China via Sind. Ibn Khurrad- 
adhbih (1889: 60-71) gives a detailed itinerary of the maritime route from Bas- 
rah to Daybul and on to India and China. He also notes (ibid.: 69) that it is two 
months’ voyage by sea from Armabil (a variation of Arma’il), the second port of 
Sind, to China.''! Jewish merchants who specialized in the transfer trade be- 
tween Europe, the Middle East, and Asia travelled to and from China via Sind, 
either along the maritime route (by way of both the Persian Gulf and Red 
Sea) or overland via Mukran (ibid.: 153-55). 

Moreover, the archaeological and numismatic evidence bears witness to a 
fairly sizeable commerce passing through Sind, especially in the third/ninth 
century. Recent excavations have uncovered several thousand coins of the Arab 
period at Banbhore, the site of Daybul, including items minted at Samarqand, 
Wasit, Misr, Ardashir-Khurray, Taymarah, Marw, and Basrah (Nasir 1979: nos. 
1, 11-14, 36-37, 39, 50). Similar coins, not yet adequately studied or readily 
available, have been located at other Arab period ruins in Sind.'!* The large vo- 
lume of Arab coins uncovered, in comparison to pre-Islamic coins, suggests that 
the circulation of capital through Sind increased during the early Arab period. 
Pottery and stoneware also indicate the participation of Sind in the extensive 
Arab international trade network. Pottery wares of the Samarra, Fustat, and 


108 Mas‘idi (1861-77 vol. 1: 207) refers to the caravans travelling between Sind and Khurasan; 
Magqdisi (1877: 486) notes the carrying costs of the caravan from Multan to Ghaznayn and 
the route from Mansirah via Quzdar; Ya‘qibi (1892: 287-88) gives the itinerary from Multan 
to Balkh. 

109 The stages of the overland route through Mukran are detailed by Istakhri (1870: 178-79), Ibn 
Hawgal (1938 vol. 2: 317-18, 326), Ibn Khurradadhbih (1889: 53-55, 154-55), and Ibn al- 
Faqih (1885: 208). 

110 For the trade from Sind across the desert to India see Ibn Hawagal (1938 vol. 2: 318-19, 327), 
Maadisi (1877: 486), and Hudud (1970: 89-90, 123). Ya’qiibi (1892: 365) refers to the Sind? 
trade in musk from Tibet, while Ramhurmuzi (1886: 103-4) notes the trade with Kashmir via 
the Indus River. 

111 For Armabil (probably in the vicinity of Las Bela) see Istakhri (1870: 171, 176, 178), Tbn 
Hawgal (1938 vol. 2: 319, 326), and Idrisi (1960: 40, 46-47, 77). It was ruled by Buddhists in 
the pre-conquest period (Chachnamah 19339: 48). 

112 Reu (1947) reports 6, 585 silver coins of the Arab period; Prinsep (1971 [1858] vol. 2: 119- 
24) refers to a twenty-eight pound shot-bag full of Arab coins found at the site of Mansiirah; 
while Vost (1909) mentions 74 silver Arab coins found at Ajmir. Also see Cousens (1925: 
178-84), Rehatsek (1874), and Thomas (1882). 
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i in the Arab period debris at Dayh 
and types have been discovered in t it : : 'ybul, 
= fy urban complex of Brahmanahad-Mansirah Mahfiizah while Chinese 
Dusun jars and decorative stoneware of the third/ninth century (similar to itenig 
found at the port of Siraf) have been located in large quantities at Daybul, 


Khaira Kot (the Arab Qanbali, near the port of Armabil), and Brahmanabic. 


7 h.!3 : ; 
ee inter-regional commerce cycled through Sind did revive during the 
Arab period, it was a trade with several critical, interrelated differences, at least 
from the perspective of the mercantile Buddhists. In brief, the Testored trade 

d alternate trade routes, was supported by different instity,- 


generally emphasize Te 
tions, and, most importantly, became the monopoly of a competitive urban, 
mercantile elite. These factors were to have a negative impact on those Sindi 


Buddhists who accumulated surplus, directly or indirectly, through inter-re- 
gional commerce. 

As previously observed, the trade of importance to Sindi Buddhists had been 
that which was routed between Central Asia and the West. The Buddhists con- 
nections along this route in Central Asia had given the Buddhist merchants of 
Sind an advantage through their access to commercial facilities and intelligence, 
Their competitive edge in the trade to and from this region would have declined 
progressively as Central Asia—in particular, the entrepot of Balkh—was ab- 
sorbed politically by the Arabs and its peoples gradually became Muslim.''* 
Moreover, a major advantage of the transit route via Sind had been the cost-ef- 
ficient circumvention of an often hostile and monopolistic Iran. With this area 
integrated economically and politically into the Muslim empire, a detour by way 
of the Indus Valley would no longer be as necessary or desirable. Goods could 
move directly from Balkh to the cities of Khurasan, Fars, ‘Iraq, and points fur- 
ther west. To be sure, as long as Sind intervened between Central Asia and In- 
dia, the trade of goods produced in these areas would necessarily travel via Sind. 
The metcantile surplus generated by this transit trade would be limited, how- 
ever, to the demand generated within the respective regions, and the profit mar- 
gins would probably be less than the previous transit trade to and from the 


markets of the West. 
More seriously, the transfer role of Sindi Buddhists was minimized as the Ar- 


113 For the Middle Eastern pottery found in Sind see Hobson (1932: 8-10 and plate 4, figs. 14- 
18), Cousens (1925: 50, 52-53), N. G. Majumdar (1934: 7-8), Banbhor (1971: 34.39), and 
“Excavations” (1964: 53-54). The Chinese material, which is particularly plentiful at Daybul, 
* a in ee ere 36), “Excavations” (1964: 51, 54), Hobson (1932: 9 note 17), and 
Me en a 55; 1943: 200). Whitehouse (1973) compares the Banbhore (Daybul) and 
a —_ oan with items found at Sirf which were deposited before A.D. 825. 
Hodges oe ae mt mine ee = archaeological evidence for ‘Abbasid 

il rece Suneesul ‘ ¢ early third/ninth century. 

4 ae 1942: 258-59. See Gibb (1970 [1923]) for the early Ath conquests in Central 
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abs gained their own expertise i 

the Middle East to han aie i cei and travelled directly from 
third/ninth century; thé maritime ‘ead “s — a“ and China. During the 
nated by Muslim (with the occasional Jewish) = vie and China was domi- 
facilities in these areas, connecting with trade net i ants who built entrepot 
westwards.'!? Hence, while the Chinese trade b ‘works and distribution facilities 
trade was almost entirely maritime, not overlai a of Sind was restored, this 
not Buddhist, merchants. , int and: tn the: hands ‘ofiMuslim, 

The only apparent route whe i i ‘ 

the Rastrakuta domains in re ee is a Seual i vets i 
sole Buddhist monastery in Sind where Arab am fave be “ ne Sy oo 
and now lost) is at Mirpur Khas (Cousens 1925: 93) marries aan ate 
to Rastrakuta ruled Gujarat. And, as noted (above : 54). nis Fone 
ity of Buddhist monks residing in Gujarat in the third/ninth eeiinuk : Sowa 4 
even in this case, Buddhists in Sind would have been unable peace i 
Rastrakuta products exported via the Indus Valley through the Buddhist =e 
nection. There were large communities of Arab merchants actually residing in 
important Rastrakita ports (ie., Sandan, Saymur, Kanbayah, Subarah). The Ar- 
ab merchants here had their own mosques and were governed by a Muslim 
hunarman (the local equivalent of a qadi) according to Muslim laws and with 
the ae and consent of the Rastrakita king (titled Ballahra by the Ar- 
abs)." If the Arabs could obtain Rastrakita exports directly from their produ- 
cers in India, there would be no need to transship via Sind and little financial 
advantage to the Sindi Buddhists from their commercial and monastic connec- 
tions. 

An important part of the pre-Islamic Buddhist commercial network had been 
the credit and transfer facilities provided by the monasteries. It is clear that, for 
the most part, the trade which revived under the Arabs bypassed the Buddhist 
monasteries of Sind. As previously mentioned, while pre-Islamic coins are relat- 
ively plentiful in Sindi Buddhist structures, Arab coins have been found only in 
the ruins of the monastery at Mirpur Khas. If the mercantile activities of these 
monasteries had persisted, then post-conquest coins should be as plentiful as 
pre-Islamic. Moreover, the Arabs superseded the Buddhist monopoly on inter- 
facilities by building caravansaries of their own along the major trade 
while the pre-Islamic inscription found at the 
f a water tank for the 


regional 
routes. Thus, for example, ; 
Buddhist monastery of Tor-Dherai records the erection 0 


115 A vivid account of this trade is given in the anonymous Akhbar al-Sin wa-al-Hind (1948). 
Discussion and references can be found in Tibbetts (1 957) and Lewicki (1935). - £880 
116 The communities are noted by Ibn Hawgal (1938 vol. 2: 319-20), Hudud (1970: 88-8), 
Mas‘iidi (1861-77 vol. 1: 382-83), Yaqut (1866-73 vol. 3: 165-66, 444). dena Ds is. 
cusses the various Arab ports in Gujarat, while Mubarakpurt (1959) relates the eg 
Mahanids of Sandan. For the hunarman see Ramhurmuzi (1886: 142-44, 161, an p- 
204). Mas‘idi ( 1861-77 vol. 2: 85-86) gives the variation hizmah. 
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benefit of travellers (see above p. 59), the Tochi Valley inscription, date ri 
242/856, records the dedication of a tank for the same purpose by a Muslim 
named Hayy b. ‘Ammar (Dani, Humbach and Gobl 1964: 128-30). There are 
other sites throughout Sind and Mukran—although without inscriptions aad 
hence difficult to date—which may have fulfilled the same function (N.G. Ma- 
jumdar 1934: 122-23). And recent excavations at Banbhore (Daybul) hay. 
shown traces of the foundation of a caravansary attached to the Arab period 
mosque of the city (“‘Banbhore” 1968: 180). By the third/ninth century, then 
the Arabs were fulfilling some of the inter-regional trade functions previously 
provided by the Buddhist monasteries. This would adversely affect Buddhist 


participation in the restored trade by challenging their monopoly on credit and 


transportation facilities. 
In addition, internal Buddhist industrial production at monasteries was sup- 


planted by newly-built Arab industrial sectors. Prior to the Arab conquest, the 
Buddhist monastery at Depar Ghangro had capitalized on the inter-regional 
trade in semiprecious stones by processing them in an extensive industrial area 
attached to the monastery (see above p. 60). The Arabs built special industrial 
thin the urban areas of Sind, probably both for local consumption 


s materials for export (Banbhér 1971: 21-22). The Buddhist abil- 


quarters wi 
ave been affected by 


and to proces: 
ity to process the articles of inter-regional trade would hi 
both the decline in their control of this commerce and the competition offered 


by the new Arab facilities. 
Finally, Muslims displaced Buddhists as the dominant urban, mercantile class 


in Sind. The Arabs in Sind, as elsewhere during this period,!!” were particularly 
urban in orientation. They settled in existing cities, expanding them (e.g., Day- 
bul), and built new cities like Mansirah and Bayda’, which served as garrisons 


and administrative and trade centres.'!® In some cases, the new Arab cities 
completely replaced the old—as Mansirah did Brahmanabad—or brought 
others into a state of decline.''? Until the fourth/tenth century, the Arabs pre- 


117 For the peculiarities, variations, and limitations of early Islamic urbanism see Lapidus (1969, 
1973), A. Hourani (1970), Khalidi (1981), and Kennedy (1985). 

118 After the conquest of Daybul, a quarter was marked out for theArabs and four thousand are 
said to have settled there (Baladhuri 1866: 437). Bayda’ was built by ‘Imran b. Masa al-Bar- 
maki (ibid.: 435, 445; Yayut 1866-73 vol. 1: 761), while Mansirah was built by ‘Amr b. Mu- 
hammad al-Thagafi during the governorship of al-Hakam b. ‘Awanah al-Kalbi (Ya‘qubi 1883 
vol. 2: 389; Baladhuri 1866: 444; Yaqit 1866-73 vol. 4: 663). Other towns not noted at the 

ographical accounts are Baniyah, Bulri (or 


time of the Arab conquest but present in later ge 
Ballari), Maswahi, Manhatrd, an Qallari. 
akhs from the old city of Brahmanabad (Baladhuri 1866: 439), 


119 Mansirah, built only two farsi 
became the major urban complex of Sind; thereafter, Brahmanabad is noted only as an antl- 
663). Other urban areas mentioned at the time of the conquest 
Dahlilah, Harawar, Sisam, and Sakrah. Aror, the 


quity (Yaqit 1866-73 vol. 4: 
during the Arab period, al- 


but not thereafter are Rawar, Mawj, Bahrar, 
capital of pre-Islamic Sind, gradually diminished in importance 


though geographers still refer to it (e.g., Magqdisi 1877: 477). 
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d to govern the rural areas of Sind fri 
ooo ee other indigenes. amt AEDS by proxy through 
The high culture of the urban areas was both Ar. slami 

architecture of Arab Sind had little indigenous iqinieeeic ein — 
Kifah, Damascus, Wasit, or ‘Uman.'*° The Arab rejection of the Sindi environ- 
ment in their urban designs is particularly striking in contrast to later Muslim 
architecture in Sind which absorbed many regional motifs.!2! Furthermore, cer- 
tain important Muslim institutions, such as mosques and schools, were located 
primarily in urban areas. At the time of the conquest, al-Hajjaj ordered Mu- 
hammad to build mosques in every major urban area (qasbah) of Sind (Chach- 
namah 1939: 240). The main mosque at Daybul had an attached school 
(“Banbhore” 1968: 180; “Excavations” 1964: 53), and this may have been the 
usual situation in Arab Sind. The congregational mosque at Mansirah, a city 
built by the Arabs, was located in the middle of the market (Maqdisi 1877: 
479), evincing the close relationship between this major Islamizing institution 
and both the city and the market. 

Moreover, the pan-Islamic international trade network to which Sind had 
been linked by conquest was controlled, for the most part, by the Muslim mer- 
cantile bourgeoisie.'** Not only were Muhammad and many of his Companions 
(sahabah) merchants, but the Qur’an and the traditions contain numerous pas- 
sages referring to the posilive value of commerce and trade (Rodinson 1978: ch. 
1). Later jurists elaborated on the theme. Muhammad al-Shaybani, a Hanafite 
jurist of the third/ninth century, wrote a treatise entitled Kitab al-kasb (“Book of 
Earnings”) wherein he suggests that commerce is actually incumbent on Mus- 
lims by way of religious duty (cited in Goitein 1966: 220-29). This perspective 
carried over into commercial law which acted to protect the mercantile interests 
of Muslim vis-a-vis non-Muslim merchants. According to a ruling attributed to 

the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (13-23/634-44), a non-Muslim merchant who 
was the subject of a Muslim state (i.e., dhimmi) had to pay double the customs 
duty of a Muslim (5 percent rather than 2.5 percent) on goods with a value of 
over two hundred dirhams.!”* If consistently applied, this discriminatory cus- 
toms regulation would have diminished the ability of the, Buddhist merchants of 
Sind to compete equally with Muslims in large-scale (i.e., over two hundred dir- 
hams) inter-regional commerce. ; ; 
During the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid periods, there was a close relationship be- 


120 Magqdisi (ibid.: 479-80) compares the architecture of Manstrah with Damascus (and its main 
Mosque with one in ‘Uman) and Multan with Siraf. The Umayyad period mosque at Daybul 
resembled mosques of the same period at Kifah and Wasit (Ashfaque 1969; 206-7). 

121 See Bunting (1980) and Dani (1982) for this innovative regional architecture. 

122 An excellent overview is provided by Rodinson (1970, 1978) and Goitein (1966: 217-41). 
Also see Zubaidah (1972) and Heffening (1934). ; ; - 

123 Although only half the rate of a harbi. The relevant traditions can be found in Abu Ubayd 
(1934: 526-32), Abii Yasuf (1969: 140-43), and Qudamah (1965: 56-57). 
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slamic religious learning. Indeed, the ma- 
sentatives and interpreters of textual Is- 
ile bourgeoisie (Cohen 1979. 

were drawn from the ranks of the mercantl g ( . 
Pek) Sone of these religious scholars were involved directly in the eastern 
commerce. Ibrahim b. Malik al- azzaza-Baghdadi (d. 264/877), for example, 
was both a traditionist and a merchant who travelled regularly between Sind and 
the Middle East in the course of his business (Ibn Abi Hatim 1952-53 vol. 2: 


140). ; . 
After the Arab conquest, the major merchants of Sind belonged as well to the 
larger cosmopolitan Muslim bourgeoisie. While ordinary Muslims in Sind 
dressed like their compatriot non-Muslims, the merchants followed the fashions 
of ‘Iraq and Fars (Istakhri 1870: 177; Ibn Hawgal 1938 vol. 2: 325). This sug- 
gests that they were cither drawn from these reg’ ons or, as 1S more likely, ac- 
cepted the cultural dictates of the larger pan-Islamic mercantile community as 


their exemplar. They were in Sind, but not really part of it. To participate in the 
new inter-regional trade was in many ways to become Arab, and if Arab then 
necessarily Muslim. 
As a result of these factors, Sindi Buddhist merchants would have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to compete with Muslim merchants on an equal footing in 
the revived commerce. And, as their share of the trade declined, so would their 
share of the accumulation of mercantile surpluses. To be sure, the Muslim 
domination of inter-regional commerce may have left the Buddhists to compete 
with the Hindus for the control of intra-regional commerce (i.e., supplying Sindi 
markets with Sindi goods). Here, however, the possibilities of accumulating sur- 
pluses would be less than in inter-regional commerce where the profit margin 
(and risk) was much higher. Hence, even if the Buddhists of Sind could have 
compensated their loss of inter-regional by increasing their representation in in- 
tra-regional commerce, they still would have experienced a relative decline in 
their overall share of accumulated mercantile surpluses. 
What I am suggesting, then, is that the urban, mercantile Buddhists of Sind 
(those affected by changes in the patterns of inter-regional commerce) experi- 
enced what sociologists of religion have called “relative deprivation.” The term 


has best been defined by David Aberle as 


... a negative discrepancy between legitimate expectation and actuality. Where an 
individual or a group has a particular expectation and furthermore where this ex- 
pectation is considered to be a proper state of affairs, and where something less than 
that expectation is fulfilled, we may speak of relative deprivation [1970: 209]. ‘ 


tween the Muslim trading classes and I 
jority of the ‘ulama’, the primary repre: 


It is important to bear in mind that the deprivation is relative and not absolute. 
That is, the issue of importance is not the extent to which Buddhists possessed 
or did not possess. mercantile surpluses in absolute terms, but the negative 
change in their share of the accumulation of such surpluses. The urban, mer- 
cantile Buddhists of Sind were clearly not a disadvantaged group—what Niebuhr 
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(1929) has called the “disinherited” or Yinger (1963) the “disprivileged”—either 
before or after the Arab conquest. Rather, as the foregoing analysis has made 
clear, they lost control of certain economic resources and capital which had 
previously belonged to them. Moreover, the term is being used here in an intra- 
group historical sense. A person or a group is not relatively deprived simply be- 
cause he does not possess something another person or group does possess. An 
outcaste agricultural labourer, for example, may not own an estate, but he is not 
relatively deprived unless he or his group once formed a land-holding class and 
hence could legitimately expect to own land. That is, the concept holds an addi- 
tional component of legitimate expectations. 

While various forms of relative deprivation can be distinguished (Aberle 
[1970] refers to the deprivation of possessions, status, behaviour, and worth, 
while Glock [1964] writes of economic, social, organismic, ethical, and psychic 
forms), the concern here has been so far solely with the socioeconomic type for 
which there is clear evidence. To extend the analysis, however, if it is true, as has 
been suggested, that urban, mercantile Buddhists collaborated with the Arabs under 
the expectation that the conquest would rejuvenate both the economy of Sind 
and their share of the accumulation of capital and this did not occur, then one 
can also speak of a relative deprivation in expectations.'24 Moreover, it is prob- 
able that there was a corresponding decline in status among urban, mercantile 
Buddhists as their ability to allocate resources declined along with their accu- 
mulation of mercantile surpluses. 

Not only had the objective socioeconomic position of urban, mercantile 
Buddhists declined, but there was no indication that their fortunes, as Buddhists, 
would improve in the immediate or long-range future. Their situation was not 
simply a reflection of the state of the economy. The socioeconomic deprivation 
of urban, mercantile Buddhists was not irremedial, as would have been the case 
if the deprivation had been general in Sind (e.g, as the result of a prolonged 
economic depression affecting all classes). For remedial action to be perceived 
as possible, relative deprivation must occur within a group but not within all 
groups. As previously noted, the economy of Sind and inter-regional commerce 
did revive during the Arab period. That is, the relative control of the accumula- 
tion of mercantile surplus by the urban, mercantile Buddhists declined in a situ- 
ation where the circulation of commercial capital passing through Sind actually 
increased. As a result, they could readily perceive the deterioration of their so- 
cioeconomic position in religious terms as related to their belonging to the cate- 


gory non-Muslim since, as we have seen, the comparative reference group of ur- 


ban, mercantile Muslims prospered during the same period. 
Studies of the effects of relative deprivation in recent times have shown that 


persons or groups experiencing this state will attempt to take remedial action to 


124 See Runciman (1971: 304-5) for an analysis of such a situation. 
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it: the choice of action may be either sacred (¢.g., conversion) or secula; 
As Rodney Stark (1972: 500) has pointed out, in order for a rej 
be chosen as a solution for a situation of economic deprivatioy, 
“it is necessary first that a religious perspective isa plausible option for the de- 
prived persons in question.” While he is concerned with the choice between re 
ligious and secular solutions to absolute (not relative) economic deprivation jn 
modern societies (where there are probably more functional alternatives to relj 
gion than in early medieval Sind), it is clear that the religious solution of con- 
verting to Islam would have been a plausible option among those urban, mer- 
cantile Buddhists experiencing relative deprivation in Arab Sind. Since urban, 
mercantile Muslims did not undergo the same process, the urban, mercantile 
Buddhists could perceive their condition of relative deprivation as related to 
their religious category “Buddhist” and not to their class “merchant.” As a result, 
remedial action taken to resolve and ameliorate their situation would readily 
assume the form of adopting the belief system of the urban, mercantile Muslims. 

I am thinking here of conversion as a historical process not simply an event, 
As a result of the above-mentioned pressures, urban, mercantile Buddhists 
would have tended to reorient themselves gradually to the milieu of their more 
successful class counterparts, the urban, mercantile Muslims. Conversion to Is- 
lam, then, would occur in time among those individuals who had changed their 
reference groups. As the socioeconomic status and the ability to amass and 
reallocate resources increased among the new converts, thus proving the effica- 
cy of the belief system and widening the immediate comparative reference group 
available, conversion would accelerate among the community of urban, mer- 
cantile Buddhists at large. 

It should be emphasized that the conversion of urban, mercantile Buddhists 
would not necessarily entail a sudden or dramatic change in the basic structure 
of their belief system. The Islamization of the Buddhist converts would have oc- 
curred gradually by way of such Muslim institutions as the mosque, the school 
system, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. In any case, as will become apparent in the 
next chapter, the prosopographical data suggest an apparent structural continu- 
ity in Sind between the form of Buddhism adhered to before conversion and the 
type of Islam subsequently adopted. The prevalence of a textualist form of liter- 
ate Islam among the Sindi Muslim religious elite can be seen, at least in part, 
in the perspective of the antecedent textualism of the Sammitiya Buddhists who 


formed the largest group of converts. 


alleviate 
(e.g. revolt).!?5 
gious option to 


125 Glock (1964: 29) thinks that religious resolutions to deprivation are likely to be chosen 
“where the nature of the deprivation is inaccurately perceived” and hence are more likely “to 
compensate for feelings of deprivation than to eliminate its causes.” That is, religious resolu- 
tions are expressive; secular resolutions are instrumentive. For a critique of this argument see 
Schwartz (1970: 47). The question of secular options for the resolution of relative deprivation 
is essentially a modern one. 
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re of the accumulati i 
1 ' , C ation of mercantile s 
would also have contributed to the deterioration of Buddhist inst beareiie 
Sind, in Particular, the mo astic system, The lo: arte a 


itially the result of new Arab trade Patterns wish, 7 oe a was in- 
and transport facilities of the monasteries. However the alee the credit 
monastic system must have accelerated as the urban mercantile Buddhis — 
verted to Islam since large and continuous capital infusions ee eae 


build and maintain monastic Structures and institutions. If the monasteries were 


ile perhaps most important in terms of their financial and social support, 
the urban, mercantile Buddhists were not the only Buddhists in Sind. Rural 
Buddhists were adversely affected by both the defection of their urban, mer- 
cantile coreligionists to Islam and the collapse of supportive Buddhist institu- 
tions. Those rural Buddhists with few urban, mercantile ties would probably 
have tended to be absorbed into the ritual system, perhaps along caste lines 
(their comparative reference group), of their rural Hindu counterparts. Alter- 
natively, those Buddhists with ties of kinship, caste, or trade with the urban, 
mercantile Buddhists who were converting to Islam might well have attempted 
to maintain or raise their socioeconomic status by converting to the new reli- 
gion. 


Persistence of Hinduism. The radical dissimilarity between the socioeconomic 
bases of Hinduism and Buddhism in Sind should already be apparent from the 
previous discussion. In sharp contrast to Buddhism, the primary class Strength 
of Hinduism lay in the non-mercantile rural sector; what commerce existed 
would have been primarily intra-regional, linked to the traditional exchange ne- 
tworks of the villages. Rural, non-mercantile Hindus would have been less sus- 
ceptible to conversion than urban, mercantile Buddhists since their socioecon- 
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omic position was founded on a different basis and in another sector which wag 
not immediately penetrated or challenged by Islamic urbanism and mercanti|- 
ism. The Arabs preferred to administer the rural regions of Sind indirectly from 
urban centres through the local dominant caste, often the same Brahmin officials 
who previously had fulfilled the same function under the Sila ij dynasty. AS long 
as the taxcs were forthcoming, the Arabs had little inclination to interfere at 
the rural level. As a result, rural, non-mercantile Hindus were less likely to ex 
perience relative deprivation since, with the exception of the primary governing 
class, Arab rule did not substantially alter their position for the worse. 

Furthermore, unlike the capital intensive and highly centralized Buddhist 

monastic system, normative institutional Hinduism in Sind was linked to a dif 
fuse network of Brahmin ritual specialists capitalized on a local basis. Due to its 
broader base, Hinduism would be much less susceptible than Buddhism to a 
radical dislocution of its fiscal and institutional viability. Buddhism had been ad- 
versely affected through the loss of urban, mercantile Buddhists and the decapi- 
talization of the monastic system supportive of normative Buddhism; Hinduism, 
at least in Sind, did not have a similar dependency, and hence the effect of the 
defection to Islam of any urban, mercantile Hindus would have been minimal- 
ized in the religious system at large. In any case, Hinduism did not rely on the 
mercantile sector of the economy or on inter-regional commerce for the primary 
maintenance of its institutions. As a result, given the situation in Sind during the 
Arab period, the institutional support structure of Hinduism was simply more 
flexible than that of Buddhism. 

Hinduism also proved flexible in developing specific legal procedures in re- 
sponse to the situation posed by the Arab occupation of Sind. This is particu- 
larly evident in the Devala-smyti, a terse legal text which was written in Arab Sind 
sometime between A.D. 800 and 1000 (Kane 1930-62 vol. 2: 390, note 928c), 
and concerns the various procedures of suddhi (“repurification”). Devala was 
sitting on the banks of the Indus River when a number of Hindu Sages ap- 
proached him and asked for a ruling concerning the repurification of members 
of the four castes who had become polluted by association with the mlecchas 
(‘non-Aryans”), The text of the smti contains his perceptions on this vexatious 
problem, of such importance to Sindi Hindus. Devala outlines a number of ex- 
piations and penances, graded according to caste, sex, and length of time in a 


state of impurity, whereby individuals could be readmitted to the Hindu caste 
system, 


When persons are forcibly made slaves by Mlecchas, candalas and robbers, are 
compelled to do dirty acts, such as killing cows and other animals or sweeping the 
leavings of the food (of Mlecchas) or eating the leavings of the food of Mlecchas or 
partaking of the flesh of asses, camels and village pigs, or having intercourse with 
“eir women, or are forced to dine with them, then the penance for purifying a dvi- 
He i has stayed for a month in this way is prajapatya; for one who has consecrat- 
ed Vedic fires (and stayed one month or less) it is candrayana or paraka; for one 
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who stays a year . . . it is both candrayana and pardka; a siidra who stays (in this 
condition) for a month becomes pure by krcchrapada; a Sidra who stays a year 
should drink yavaka for half a month. The appropriate prayascitta should be deter- 
mined by learned brahmanas when a person has stayed . . . for over a year; in four 


years the person . . . is reduced to their condition (i.e., becomes a mleccha and there 
is no prayascitta for him) [verses 17-22, in ibid.: 390-91]. 


The last clause of this section of the Devala-smryti suggestes that after only 
four years of mleccha-pollution, the individual is himself considered a mleccha 
for caste purposes. This certainly is the understanding of the Prayascittaviveka 
which holds that only death will purify a caste Hindu after four years of such 
pollution (ibid.: 391). However, in a later section of his Smyti (verses 53-55), 
Devala provides an exception to the general rule by allowing persons to be 
repurified even up to twenty years as long as they had not actually performed 
any of the forbidden items (e.g., killed or consumed cows) themselves (ibid.). 
But beyond these twenty years, in his view, there would be no further possibility 
of repurification. 


Additional regulations (verses 47-52) were promulgated with regard to the 
special situation of Hindu women in Arab Sind: 


The women folk of the four orders as well as those of other castes, who happen to 
become pregnant as a direct consequence of coming in contact with Mlecchas, or 
who happen to eat the forbidden dishes willingly or unwillingly, would become pure, 
by observing a krchhra santapana penance and by cleansing the private parts with 
clarified butter. The child born of such unions should be given away to others and 
must not be retained. The caste fellows too should reject such children for fear of 
causing a mixture of castes [verse 47, cited in B. N. Sharma 1972: 129-30]. 


Devala explains his rationale: the half-mleccha foetus was treated in legal terms 
as a foreign substance, like a thorn, in the woman’s body; when it was removed, 
the women, after due penance, was readmitted to caste status (verse 51, cited in 
Puri 1957: 117). The legal status of the child, on the other hand, was seen as a 
condition of impure mixed-caste status (pratiloma) and hence could not be re- 
tained by either the mother or her caste. Devala gives no indication of what 
happened to such rejected children; perhaps they were adopted by Muslims. 

Brief though it is, the Devala-smrti is the only source written by a Hindu re- 
siding in Arab Sind which has survived intact. As a restrictive or normative text, 
it is difficult to gauge how representative it is of the views of the general popu- 
lation of Sindi Hindus. Nevertheless, it is extremely valuable as a corrective to 
the standard Arabic and Persian material and for what it tells us of normative Hin- 
duism during the period. In the first place, Devala apprehends the Muslims of 
Sind in caste terms as both mlecchas (“non-Aryans,” i.e., barbarians) and can- 
dalas (“out-castes,” especially those from mixed castes). There is some precedent 
in Sind for the usage of these terms relative to the Arab Muslims. According to 
the Chachnamah (1939: 222-23, Cf. 195), the Hindus of Sind explicitly de- 
Scribed the Arabs as chandalan (the Persian form of the Sanskrit candala) cow- 
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eaters (gaw-khwaran) at the time of the conquest. Ladi, the wife of the Brahmin 
Dahir, was accused by the people of Aror of having become polluted (aludah) 
through her association with the Arab cow-eating chandalan. The use of the 
term here and by Devala is highly significant. The srmytis prohibited any of the 
higher castes from touching a candala: if, by chance, anyone did so, even if the 
polluting touch was by wind or water, he or she had to undergo specific rites of 
repurification (Manu-smrti 1964 [1886]: 119, 183, 414-15; Cf. Bose 1961-67 
vol. 2: 215-25; Kane 1930-62 vol. 2: 81-82). By association, then, the Arabs 
were perceived in Sind as out-castes with a polluting agency harmful to those 
they encountered and for which due penance was prescribed. 

The term mleccha, while not found in the Muslim sources, was used occa 
sionally in the Sanskrit inscriptions of the period with reference to the Arabs, 
Nagabhata I, for example, the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler, is said to have defeated a 
mleccha force, who are also called “the destroyers of virtue” (Hirananda 1903- 
4: 283-84). The reference is clearly to the extensive Arab raids made on North 
India during the governate of al-Junayd and his successors (Baladhuri 1866: 
442-44; Ya'qabi 1883 vol. 2: 379-80; Ibn al-Athir 1965-67 [1867] vol. 4: 589- 
90). The use of the term for the Arabs is also significant. Referring broadly to 
any foreign group of people not yet Brahmanized, mleccha was the usual epith- 
et given the many non-Indian tribes who had invaded or filtered en masse into 
India, frequently via the Indus Valley: peoplelike the Yavanas (Greeks), Abhi- 
ras, Madrakas (the Arabic Midh), Hinas, Kusanas, and Sakas.'?° Hence, there 
was a clear precedent available for preceiving and treating the Arab conquerors 
of Sind as just another in the long series of “barbarian” tribes to have entered 
the Indian subcontinent through Sind. 

By assimilating the Arab newcomers into the Hindu world view as just an- 
other mleccha tribe of candala outcastes, Devala was able to extend the existing 
caste regulations to the new reality of the Arab occupation of Sind. In so doing, 
he legitimized the interaction of the Muslim and Hindu communities of Sind, at 
least from the perspective of the Hindus. If the Arab Muslims were simply an- 
other mleccha group with their own ethnic gods and rituals, then they could be 
readily accomodated, indeed defused, within existing caste laws. This had been 
a successful policy previously: all former invaders of Sind (and there were many) 
had been assimilated into the caste system and eventually had become Hindu in 
religion, even though, like the Arabs, they had brought their own religion with 
<8 a “ea no need to perceive the Arab Muslims as a special case, 
eae xn oh interact or coexist with them if necessary, as long as they 

ow established caste principles and procedures. They may 


126 For these groups see Prakash (1964), Bose (1961-67 vol. 2.: 238), T.R. Sharma (1978: 149- 


52). John Hansman (1973) has argued the equi i 
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have been disgusting and barbaric, from the point of view of upper-caste Hin- 
dus, but they were not the first or only such group in Sind. 

Since the Arab Muslims were perceived as mlecchas and candalas, it follows 
that conversion to Islam was seen primarily as a case of caste contamination. It 
is even possible that Devala is distinguishing between the two terms: mleccha 
referring to the Arab Muslims and candala to the indigenous converts, especial- 
ly since the latter term was used primarily for castes of mixed origins. If this is 
the case, then conversion would have been seen as the intermixture of caste 
Hindus with the mleccha Arab Muslims, a situation which produced candala 
indigenous Muslims. In any case, while Devala makes no distinction between 
conversion and caste pollution by simple contact, it is apparent that he is referr- 
ing to the repurification both of Hindus who had become Muslim as well as 
those who simply had become polluted through association with Muslims.'?’ 

To the extent that Devala reflects a perception of Islam and of conversion to 
Islam general in the Hindu community of Sind, there would appear to.have been 
a considerable cognitive dissonance between Muslim and Hindu perceptions of 
conversion. While the Arab Muslims (not necessarily the indigenous Muslims) 
may have perceived conversion as entailing a radical change in beliefs and ritu- 
als on the part of the convert,'* the Sindi Hindus may well have perceived con- 
version in the sense of changing certain rituals or, even more likely, adding other 
rituals to their own orthopraxy (i.e., as a process of adhesion) simply as a means 
of accommodating a superior force (in the limited sense of a successfully invad- 
ing foreign ethnic group). Established caste regulations existed which permitted 
this form of adhesion and retrieval. Unless the Muslims of Sind could trans- 
form such a convert, through the Islamization process, into accepting a form of 
Islam within a certain permissible range, the discontinuity would remain and 
conversion would not be permanent. 

As a result of the equation of conversion with caste contamination, Devala 
was able to provide for the repurification (Suddhi) of converts to Islam from 
Hinduism via the extension of previously existing purificatory rites. It is signifi- 
cant that none of these penances was particularly stringent. To take an extreme 
case, an individual who had been in a mleccha state via conversion to Islam for 
up to twenty years could be repurified by undergoing two cdndrayanas (“the 
lunar penance”): i.e., diminishing his food daily by one mouthful during the dark 
half of the month, increasing it likewise in the bright half, and bathing daily at 
the time of the three libations (morning, noon, and cvcning). This is precisely the 
same penance required of those individuals who had unwittingly eaten garlic, 
leeks, or mushrooms, or a twice-born man who had inadvertently swallowed the 





127 It is clear from Birini (1964 [1910] vol. 2: 162-63), who gives the normal North Indian and 
what appears to be Devala’s tradition on this topic, that the repurification is both of caste and 
Teligion, the two being inseparable. 


128 This certainly is the understanding of the Chachnamah (1939: 136-37). 
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urine or ordure of a village camel (Manu-smyti 1964 [1886]: 172, 462, 474.76, $ 
The most ardous penance was reserved for a woman who had become Pregnay M 
willingly or unwillingly, by a Muslim. This was the santapana krcchra which . ‘4 
quired the woman to subsist on a diet of cow urine, cow dung, milk, sour cai 
clarified butter, Kusa grass, and fasting during one day and night (ibid.: 474), 
This particular penance was the usual one required by the Dharmasastras te 
any unnatural sexual act or for stealing an item from another person’s hous. 
(ibid.: 464, 466). 4 

When the expiation for converting to Islam for up to twenty years is Precisely 
the same as for eating garlic or leeks, the reabsorption of converts was not just a 
theoretical matter, but very possible. A convert to Islam could easily change his 
mind and, after performing a few slightly inconvenient penances, return to his 
original religion and caste. Indeed, Devala displays a remarkable flexibility 
throughout his smrti, taking a business as usual attitude towards the Arab occu- 
pation of Sind. 

Devala’s solution to the problem of Hindus living in a Muslim state would 
appear to have been radical. Birini (d. ca. 442/1050), while noting the minority 
position (probably that of Devala in Sind) that Hindu converts to Islam could be 
readmitted to their caste and religion, tells us that his usual Brahmin informants 
categorically rejected this possibility, a position Birini regards as normative in 
Hinduism (1964 [1910] vol. 2: 162-63). That careful historian is surely correct: 
up to the modern period, Hindu law generally refused to countenance the read- 
mittance to caste and religion of individuals who had abandoned Hinduism. In- 
deed, it was the rediscovery of the Devala-smrti in the nineteenth century 
A.D. which gave the modern suddhi movement (aimed primarily at Muslims) its 
classical referent for reconversion (Jordens 1977: 146, 153). Devala’s legal 
prescriptions for the Hindus residing in Muslim Sind evince a remarkable, per- 
haps unprecedented in Hindu-Muslim relations in the Indian subcontinent, 
ability to respond flexibly and creatively to Muslim conquest and settlement. It 
was this flexibility (which legitimized the interaction of Hindus and Muslims 
while still guarding against conversion) in combination with the previously 
mentioned socioeconomic factors which were the primary determinants per- 
mitting Hinduism in Sind to remain relatively impervious to the pressures of 


conversion. 





Sindi Muslims 


Introduction 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF post-conquest Islam in Arab Sind is diffi- 
cult to reconstruct due to the paucity of explicit references in the primary 
sources. The historians are not of much use here since they were interested pri- 
marily in those political events (e.g., the appointment and dismissal of gover- 
nors) within Sind which were related to matters of concern in the central heart- 
lands. The majority of material directly bearing on religious developments 
comes from the fragmentary reports of the geographers and travellers visiting 
Sind who were, in any case, more concerned with topographic or hydrographic 
information. Indeed, from the point of view of the available sources with infor- 
mation on Sind, the religious history of Islam in the region belongs to a dark age. 
As a result, it is not surprising that scholars have turned to the only material 
of apparent promise: the many biographical dictionaries which occasionally note 
the names of individuals with a nisbah relating to Sind or its towns and regions. 
It was very tempting, in light of the insufficiency of other materials, to use this 
onomastic data by assuming that those individuals bearing such a nisbah were 
actually from the province of Sind, and by so doing construct a religious history 
of the region. It was also, as will become apparent, a task with its own particular 


kind of impediments which often led its proponents into defending untenable 
positions. 


The history of the study of Sindi nisbahs. The pioneer study of Sindi biogra- 
phies of the Arab period was undertaken by ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Barili (d. 1341/ 
1923) in his influential and voluminous Nuzhat al-khawéatir (1947-70). Follow- 
ing a traditional fabagat method of organization by centuries, ‘Abd al-Hayy list- 
ed a number of individuals who were either in India or else carried a nisbah rel- 
ative to the area. Since he was not concerned solely with religion or Arab Sind, 
he also considered political figures and non-Sindi Indians. It is a highly selective 
list, containing many minor governors of Sind, yet excluding some major perso- 
nages.'! He does, however, enumerate more than a dozen individuals with a 


1 He lists, for example, Wada’ b. Humayd al-Azdi (1947-70 vol. 1: 4), a minor deputy over Qand- 
abil for the rebellious Muhallabites in 102/720, but neglects the more renowned Muhallabite 
governor of Sind, Rawh b. Hatim. He includes Da’id b. Nasr al-"Umini (ibid.: 8), a minor soldier 
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Sind-related nisbah. As far as the religious history of Arab Sind is concerneq 
d by the small numer of Sindis discussed, the lack of a 


his study is compromise | u es the | 
critical apparatus, and the reliance on a single source (Sam‘ani), which in turn jx 


not always accurately comprehended.” Moreover, there is an implicit assump 


tion that individuals bearing nisbahs related to Sind were actually from the re- 
gion, and this is explicitly confirmed by many of those writing after him and on 


his authority. 
‘Abd al-Hayy’s research showed the way to the Arabic 


Despite its limitations, tl t 
biographical literature and influenced subsequent generations of historians who 
followed his method of organization (lists of names and verbatim quotes from 


primary sources) and accepted his list of Sindi scholars as the initial basis for 
expansion. The line of analysis was cumulative and consisted of constantly ex- 
panding lists of individuals with Sindi or Indian connections. It comprises one 
important approach to the study of post-conquest Islam in Arab Sind which is 
best represented in recent years by the many erudite volumes published in 
Arabic and Urdu by the qadi Abii al-Ma‘ali Athar Mubarakpuri ( 1958, 1967, 
1968, 1972, 1973, 1975). The qadi has taken the inclusive method to the ex- 
treme, claiming anyone with any conceivable relationship to Sind or Hind, ac- 
compained by a very broad definition of what is Sind and an uncritical approach 
to the primary sources.* 

The first critical study of Muslim scholars with Sindi nisbahs was undertaken 
by Muhammad Ishaq (1955a) in the initial part of his Ph.D. dissertation (pu- 
blished as India’s Contribution to the Study of Hadith Literature). For the first 
time, we find the useful distinction between Muslims within Sind and Sindi 
Muslims abroad.4 Unfortunately, such a desirable methodological development 
suffered from the absence of any explicit rationale for differentiating between the 
two groups. It is not clear why he claims some traditionists personally for Sind 
and others simply as descendants of Sindis. It is certainly not on the basis of 


ntioned once in the Chachnamah 1939: 241), but not more important 


in the Thagafite army (me 
h as Dhakwan b. 'Ulwan al-Bakri. The principle governing inclusion in 


Thagafite commanders suc’ 


his lists is not apparent. 
2 For example, ‘Abd al-Hayy divides Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Mansiri into two different individ- 
uals, one of whom he places in the fourth century (1: 65) and the other in the sixth century (1: 
100) following Sam‘Ani (1912: fol. 543b) who notes that “he was one of the most elegant of the 
‘ulama’ I have met.” ‘Abd al-Hayy reads this as a statement of Sam’ani (d. 562/1166), while it is 
actually that of Mansiri’s student al-Hakim al-Nisabiri (d. 405/1014). See Ibn Hajar 1911-13 


vol. 1: 272. 
Mubarakpiri (1958) considers the following nisbahs Sindi (not just Indian): Dawari (pp. 104, 
168), Bamiyani (pp. 77, 231), Baqani (pp. 193, 206), Kulhi (p. 207), Kast (p. 165). He even 
claims the famous historian and polymath Abi al-Rayhan al-Birdni for the city of Nirin in Sind 
(pp. 207-10), adding the nisbah Sindi to his name. For a critical analysis of Mubarakpiri (1958) 
see Karim (1959). 
4 Ishaq 1955a: 22-44 (“Hadith Literature in Sind under the Arabs”) and pp. 197-215 (“Cultural 
Activities of the War-Prisoners”). Ishaq tacitly assumes that those individuals bearing a Sindi 
nisbah were “war-prisoners” rather than, say, merchants. 


w 
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confirmation of Sindi origin in the text since, for example, he includes Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Harin al-Daybull (i.e., al-Dabili) among those Muslims actually 
in Sind (“born at Daybul”) and Khalaf b. Salim al-Sindi among the “war-prison- 
ers” outside of Sind both on the basis of the nisbah (ibid.: 35, 207-9), even 
though Khatib al-Baghdadi (1931 vol. 8: 328) informs us that Khalaf was per- 
sonally a Sindi. The only apparent dissimilarity between the two groups is that 
those he considers actually from Sind bear the local nisbahs Daybuli, Mansur, 
and Qusdari, while those he deems Sindis abroad just carry the nisbah Sindi. It 
is not evident why this should make a significant difference: surely individuals 
with first generation nisbahs belong initially to the same class, at least in the 
absence of textual confirmation that they were actually from Sind. 

Recent years have seen a resurgence of interest in Sindi nisbahs (Pathan 1961, 
1968, 1974; Nadawi, n.d.: 66-69; Shah 1966; N. A. Baloch 1977; Mallick 
1979). The section on the culture of Arab Sind contained in the University of 
Karachi Ph.D. dissertation of ‘Abd Allah Mubashshir al-Tirazi al-Husayni 
(1971) is perhaps the most comprehensive of these studies. Husayni has com- 
bined the two lines of analysis, dividing the Sindi biographies, following Ishaq, 
into those within and outside of Sind, and then listing them according to centu- 
ry, following ‘Abd al-Hayy and Mubarakpiri. There are certain problems with 
his approach to the biographies, some of which are shared by the previously 
mentioned works and some of which are unique to Husayni. For example, he 
emulates Mubarakpiri by including in his list anyone with any conceivable con- 
nection to greater India. But while Mubarakpiii is partially justified insofar as 
he is writing of India, Husayni is concerned specifically with culture in Sind and 
what he terms Sindi ‘ulama’, Hence it is difficult to accept his claims for Arab 
Sind of all individuals bearing the nisbahs Hindi, Kabuli, Dawari, Bamiyani, 
Malibari, Kasi, Bigani, Kulhi, and Basandi, to which he affixes the further nis- 
bah Sindi.> He does not provide a rationale for accepting these scholars as Sindi 
and, indeed, it is highly unlikely that they were. 

Husayni not only has difficulty establishing just who is a Sindi, but also differ- 
entiating Sindis within Sind from those abroad. No justification is either given 
(like Ishaq) or discernible (unlike Ishaq) for inclusion in either of his lists. In a 
somewhat haphazard manner, he considers some individuals to be personally 
from Sind and others not solely on the evidence of the name. He regards, for 
example, Sindi b. Abi Hariin (the teacher of Musaddad) as one of the ‘ulama’ 
actually residing in Sind, and yet considers Sindi b. Aban and Sindi b. "Abdu- 





5 See Husayni 1971: 263-318 passim for examples. Under the rubric “Sindi ‘ulama’ in Sind and 
abroad” (pp. 309-18), he lists twenty-six individuals with a Hindi nisbah, with the unproven as- 
sumption that they were Hindus from Sind. This inability to focus on Sind, the topic of his thesis, 
is found throughout. For example, he writes about “the progress of sciences and arts in Arab 
Sind” (pp. 242-63), including such topics as ethics, logic, medicine, alchemy, mathematics, but is 
unable to discuss any of the matters relative to either Sindis or Sind. 
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d.6 The evidence in all three cases is onomastic, 
dological clarity in his two lists and in his biog- 
discussion of Sindi culture. 


wayh among those living abroa 
The lack of precision and methodolo; ie 
raphies in general seriously compromises 


Sindi nisbahs. It can be ag _- the modern 
indi bi i tained some major errors, oth in methodol- 
study of Sindi biographies has con! Te ia peokieas aneeg fon te 


i I arch. Perhaps 1 | 
bod eo ae of Sind! nisbahs in order to establish that Sind—with 


; a usdar—was an important Islamic 
ts local cens at Day Mijas oy example, Mumtaz Pathan has argued o 
fi basis of Sindi biographies that Sindis not only absorbed the Arab Muslim 
culture, but “made additions to it by contributions which stand unique in the his- 
tory of human civilization” and hence “the country of Sind had played a leading 
role in the development of cultural and literary activities in the Arab world and 
produced some of the leading figures in religious studies and literature” (1974: 
141, 143). While the desire to establish the importance of Arab Sind as a major 
Islamic centre is no doubt understandable as a reaction to colonial British scho- 
larship which uniformly disparaged the Muslim culture of Sind,’ it is unfortunate 
since it led to the use of questionable data and reached untenable conclusions. 
The Islamic centre thesis normally was supported through the expansion of 
the numbers of Muslims bearing a nisbah related to Sind. There are many 
drawbacks to such an inclusive approach to the biographical data. In the first 
place, there is a definite lack of clarity in establishing just what is Sind and who 
is a Sindi. In general, a very broad criterion was adopted which allowed the 
proponents of this viewpoint to claim for Sind anyone mentioned, even if peri- 
pherally, relative to India or with a nisbah broadly related to India or any of its 
adjoining regions, including areas of Central Asia and South India. Assuming 
wrongly that Kabul was part of Arab Sind, scholars have claimed for Sind (even 
adding the nisbah Sindi) such eminent Muslims as Imam Aba Hanifah, Imam 
Makhill al-Shami, and the Mu'tazalite ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd al-Basri® The nisbah 


General trends in the analysis of 





6 Compare ibid.: 268 with pp. 280, 307. The i 
: . 280, 307. same is tru 
a ptt: 295) and Mansiris (compare p. 270 wih 
iat Sie cial e789) a a Hindi (p. 270) as actually from Sind where the only evidence 
takes a very broad definition pe se ae ret roe ae should be noted that —— 
baa eee including not only religious scholars, but politicans, re- 


7 A typical colonial view i i 
exist on the face of the pee reap Murdo (1834: 244): “There assuredly does not 
attention is paid to the acquirement of ete use of letters is known, where so litle 
-suffici : sree ENE i i 
tude was at = the seater People on record” This patron, and pe ie mae 
g {Carte 1916; Dayaram 1920), textbook histories of Sind compiled during the British period 
, Instance, Husayni : 
649-51, 654-56. Kabul was nek 274-78, 281-82; Mubarakpiri 1958: 18 E 
the classical Aral SF governed by “nite 


b historians ry Arab: i 8 
Sindi) in culture Nae, and geographers. It kn “ considered part of Sind by 


fore the Muslim conquest (see Bosworth 1965) been primarily Indian (not 


aybulis (compare p. 269 with pp. 
284). He also lists a Basandi (p. 
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Hindi has been considered equivalent to Sindi,? despite the clear distincti - 
tween Hind and Sind observed by classical Arab and Persian ears 0 ths 
procedure allowed all Indians to be treated as Sindis and all things Indian as Sin- 
di, thus permitting the claim that, for example, the Arabic Kalilah wa-Dimnah, a 
famous collection of animal fables based on the Sanskrit Paricatantra, was “the 
first philosophical work of Sind which found its way into Arabic literature” (Pa- 
than 1968: 117).!! 


Furthermore, the inclusive method has operated with a lack of critical control. 
This often takes the form of a general unwillingness to accept cogent evidence 
for a preferable non-Sindi form of a nisbah. In many cases, an individual is 
claimed for Sind if one source gives a Sind-related nisbah even if other earlier 
sources prefer a non-Sindi form of the nisbah. Thus, one finds Dabilis consid- 
ered Daybulis,!? all Mansiris traced to Mansirah in Sind,!? and assorted Saris 
and Sayyidis read as Sindis.'* The urge to expand on the small population of 
available Sindis has blinded certain historians to possible duplications. One 


9 N. A. Baloch, in his introduction to Birini's Ghurrah (1973: 27), reflects that “al-Hindi is to be 
interpreted broadly as ‘Indian’, ie. a non-Arab Sindhian delegate from Sind who might have 
been either a Hindu or a Muslim by faith.” This has led him to the unusual assertion that Mu- 
hammad al-Fazari and Ya‘qub b. Tariq spoke in Sindi to a certain Hindi in Baghdad, “because 
this was the language with which the Arab scholars were more conversant” (p. 28). If a conver- 
sation took place in Baghdad, it would surely have been in Arabic and not Sindi (or an Indian 
language). 

10 The Arab geographers differentiated between Sind, the region of the Indus, and Hind, the rest 
of the Indian subcontinent. Yaqit (1866-73 vol. 3: 166-67), for example, defines Sind as “the 
country between al-Hind and Mukran and Sijistan . . . some include Mukran as part of it.” In- 
deed, Mukran was normally considered part of Sind (see Istakhri 1870: 170-80; Ibn Hawgal 
1938 vol. 2: 317-30; Baladhuri 1866: 431-46). Also see Le Strange (1966 [1905]: 331), Maq- 
bul Ahmad (1971), and Afshar (1975). ; 

11 For a similar claim see Bede (1973: 207). The work was translated into Arabic by Ibn al-Mu- 
qaffa’ (d. ca. 139/756) from a sixth century A.D. Pahlavi version. It is derived from the Sanskrit 
Paricatantra and can hardly be claimed for Sind alone. See Brockelmann (1978) for further 
discussion and bibliography. i 

12 The Qur'an reciter Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Haran Abi Bakr al-Razi al-Dabili (d. 370/980) is 
given as Daybuli by Khatib (1931 vol. 5: 113-14) which is accepted by Ishaq (1955a: 35), Mu- 
barakpiri (1958: 63-65), and Mallick (1979: 159), all of whom consider him personally from 
Sind. Husayni inexplicably divides this individual into two and lists him among scholars within 
Sind (1971; 269) and outside of Sind (ibid.: 297), subsuming the former in the third and the 
latter in the fourth century A.H. It is apparent from Dhahabi (1962: 293) and Ibn Hajar 
(1964-65 vol. 2: 575) that the preferred form of the nisbah is Dabili and that the reference is to 
Dabil al-Ramlah and not Daybul. In addition, Shu'ayb b. Muhammad Abi al-Qasim al-Dabili 
is given the nisbah Daybuli by Sam‘ani (1912: fol. 236b), which is accepted by ‘Abdial-Hayy 
(1947-70 vol. 1: 67), Ishaq (1955a: 36), Mubarakpiri (1958: 157), Husayni (1971: 295), and 
Mallick (1979: 163). The correct form is: indicated by Dhahabi (1962: 293) and Ibn Hajar 
(1964-65 vol. 2: 575). ows oesaemiet 

13 Abmad b. Muhammad Abi Bakr al-Mansiiri (d. 422/1033) is claimed for Mansiirah in Sind by 
Mubarakpiri (1958: 58) and Husayni (1971: 270) on the basis of the biography given by Sahmi 
(1950: 85). However, since Sahmi is writing of the notables in Jurjan, the nisbah may well refer 
to the city of Mangiirah in that region and not in Sind (see Yaqut 1866-73 vol.4:665). 

14 The nisbah of Hibbat Allah b. Sahl al-Sayyidi (d. 533/1138) is read as Sindi by Mubarakpuri 
(1958: 263-64) and Husayni (1971: 308) on the basis of Dhahabi (1955-58 vol. 4: 9, 119). The 
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. four distinct individuals (each 
finds the same two Sindis a ae a typographical error occurrin, 
supplied with a different date), ‘Aba Ma'shar Yahyé al-Sindi for Abi Ma'shar 
in Abo Biche aD et f two different Sindi traditionists, both With 
Najih a byes he po ‘echene 16 In these examples alone, six Sindi tra_ 
the same nisbah, kun TS. ae 
ditionists appear where there should 2 eros erles tha a individu 

There is a general assumption in Ceiskaadnaidiiila tis Wis develoomens 
bearing es pete it of whether! they ever resided in the region. At. 
ataoer din eaeaes a; Shah 1966; Husayni 1971) to 
etn etn able diving fas Siok: “ those actually from Sind - 
thas tiving attoad While such a distinction is certainly valid, those few scholars 
who have attempted it have done so in a desultory manner, claiming individuals 
for one or the other class on the same evidence of the nisbah, with no regard for 
textual confirmation of Sindi origin. In the absence of an explicit rationale guid- 
ing the differentiation, it is impossible to accept that those Sindi scholars desig- 
nated in the secondary literature as being actually from Sind were in fact so. : 

Finally, the analysis has tended to focus sharply on the quality of Islam in Ar- 
ab Sind, as evidenced by the quantity of nisbah holders. One finds long onom- 
astic lists but seldom any aggregate analysis of the population of nisbah holders 
to indicate long-range trends and Preoccupations. To a certain extent then, the 
Prosopographical research horizon was constrained by the reduction of the anal- 


ysis to the simple level of Proving the importance of Sind in the Teligious history 
of Islam. 


Recent criticism of the use of Sindi nisbahs, Given these difficulties, it is not 
Surprising that in recent years the validity of using Sindi nisbahs has been ques- 





correct form of the nisbah is given by Dhahabi in another work (1962: 373) and by Subki 
(1964 vol. 7: 326-27). In another case, Mubarakpiri (1968: 271) ie Tead Sindib: Zed b. Abi 
Kabshah al-Saksaki for the well-known Sari b. Ziyad (see Crone 1980: 96). 

Ishaq (1955a: 38-39) and Pathan (1974: 146-47) give Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salih al-Man- 
siri and Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Mansiri as two different traditionists, both of whom studied 
under Abii al-'Abbas b, al-Athram and taught al-Hakim al-Nisabiri, lived in ‘Ira a 

Were qadis of Mansirah in Sind 

erences). Ishaq (195Sa: 212-13) reads Sindi 


a 


Abi Hatim 1952-53 vol, 4: 
ra H +13 vol. 3: 116; and al-Dahaki b Sam‘ani fe 
bab 1960373 a a Sal b“Abduwayh abiaes pee Halar 1964-65 voi 2 ys Dae 
Rabbih al-Razi agit tence oi phubli (Sam‘ani 1912: fol. 314), nod Sarees ony 
Mubaratath (1952-53 vol 4318) °° 1:97). The onomastic confusion Pleated up by 
16 Mubarakpari (1958: 267 : 


appendix A for re} and Husayni (1971: 280 


ferences to Abii Ma’shar Najih b." , at Ret iad EOS 


Abd al- an al-Sindi. 
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tioned. But, as we shalll see, Tguments also raise uncertainti 
completely convincing. The ch 


ler : es and are not 
vi I €2 critique was directed at 
influences on Sifism PoOsited as being 


eo eee the alleged Indian 
; mmunicated t i ‘Alrarane 
to his companion Abi Yazid al-Bistami. Tough Abii ‘Ali al-Sindi 


these a: 
first su 


les of Since a convert from Sind. 
a convert from Hinduism; ang if Hi 


du, then surely acquainted with Sankaran 
monism, which “ultimate truths” he co 


n mmunicated to Bistami. The Starting point 
of his argument rests on Abi 'Al?s Sindi nisbah. 


Zaehner’s thesis elicited a heated and Prolonged response from Islamicists, 
particularly A. J. Arberry (1957, 1962). Among other things, it was claimed that 
the nisbah might Not refer to the Tegion of Sind but to a small village of the same 


ibid.]), then it is highly unlikely that it refers to 
any place other than the well-known trans-Indus Tegion of Sind.'” As far as the 
village of Sindiyah is concerned, Ibn Khallikan writes: 
As-Sindiya is the name of a village situated on the (canal called) Nahr Isa, 
Baghdad and al-Anbar. To indicate that a Person is a native of this Place, they say 
Sindawani (not Sindi), lest he should be taken for a native of Sind, the count 
which lies on the border of India [1843-71 vol. 3: 94 (italics of translator); Cf, Ibn 
al-Athir, n.d. vol. 2: 147-48}. 


between 


Thus, if the village of Sindiyah were intende 
and not Sindi. To accept the cogency of the 


used for another place. No such evidence has been f 


‘orthcoming. 
Arberry’s second major criticism relative to the Sindi nisbah is that even if it 


refers to the Province of Sind and Abii ‘Ali himself was from Sind, he was 
Probably a descendant of the Arab conquerors and not a convert, the implica- 


saa oe ite 
"7 The nisbahs given under “al-Sind” by Sam‘ani (1912: fol. 313b-314), Yaqit (1866-73 vol, 3: 


166-67), and Ibn al-Athir (n.d., vol. 2: 148) certainly refer to the Arab province of the trans- 
Indus. See above note 10 for the distinctions between Sind and Hind. 
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tion being that he would not then be acquainted with Hindu concepts, After all 


“ ts of the original Arab conquerors of Sing 

he argues, atl have called themselves al-Sindi” (1962: me 
plished as ear y bdur Rabb (1971: 206) and accept Arberry’s analysic p.° 
tempting to follow Abdu ili h a conclusion. Arb ete, 
but the primary sources do not facilitate such a a Terry's own ey” 
amples do not bear up to scrutiny. The tradition that Najth al-Sindi was White 
and of “Himyarite stock” is explicitly given by Ibn Hajar (1907-9 vol. 10: 419 
as a minority tradition (“a few say that his origin was from ‘Himyar’); it may 
derive from the fact that he was a mawiA (“client”) of Umm Misa al-Himyariyah 
(Khatib 1931 vol. 13: 431; Ibn Sa‘d 1905-40 vol. 5: 309; Ibn Qutaybah 1969, 
504). In any case, there is a general consensus among the Primary authorities 
(Sam‘ani 1912: fol. 313b; Khatib 1931 vol. 13: 427; Dhahabi 1955-58 vo}, 1: 
235) that Najih was a black, manumitted slave from the province of Sind who 
was unable, despite his scholarship, to pronounce Arabic correctly (giving Mu- 
hammad b. Qa’b instead of Ka’b). If he had been a descendant of Arab settlers, 
it is highly unlikely that he would have mispronounced Arabic. In the case of the 
poet Abu ‘Ata’ al-Sindi, whose father was from Sind, it is also improbable that 
he was an Arab descendant since he (and not just his father) pronounced Arabic 
poorly and, moreover, was a black akhrab slave—a designation, according to 
Jahiz, for Sindi slaves with slit ears.'* Indeed, there is not a single individual with 
a Sindi nisbah who can definitely be proven to have been a descendant of the 
Arab conquerors. While it is true that a few Sindis carried a nisbah of tribes 
known to have been important in the conquest, they could as well be mawali 
and hence descendants of converts who entered into a client relationship with 
that tribe. 

Nevertheless, those who refute the Abd ‘Ali al-Sindi thesis are quite correct 
on the hazards of asserting that a particular individual was personally from Sind 
solely on the basis of the nisbah. This may or may not be true. In the case of 
Abu ‘All, there is nothing in the text which either supports or detracts from that 
conclusion. However, it is also necessary to conclude that there is not sufficient 
evidence to prove that the nisbah Sindi refers to some place other than the re- 
gion of the Indus or that the individual bearing the nisbah was necessarily a 
descendant of Arab settlers. 


18 Ton Khallikan (1843-71 vol. 3: 438-39) notes that he was an akhrab slave and gives “having the 
ears slit” as the meaning. Jahiz (1938-45 vol. 3: 434) calls the Sindi in general a sahib al-khur- 
bah, “ear-piercer.” His observation is confirmed specifically for Sind by Maqdisi (1877: 482). 
This practice might well indicate a convert origin if it refers to the well-known yogi custom of 
ear-splitting which was done to open a mystical channel for the adept. A group of Saivites 
(closely connected to the Pasupata) were termed Kanphata (from kan, “ear” and phata, “split") 
after this practice (see Briggs 1973 (1938)). ; 

19 Thus, for example, ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Hammad al-Thagafi al-Sindi (d. ca, 180/796), Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Tamimi al-Mansiiri (d. ca. 280/990), Khalaf b. Salim al-Muhallabi al-Sindi (4. 
231/845). See appendix A for references. While none of the individuals bearing Sind-related 
nisbahs can be proven to have been descendants of the Arab conquerors or settlers, none can 
be proven definitely to be converts or descendants of converts either. 
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The Islamic centre controversy. Yohanan Friedmann has recently published an 
article (1974) which, inter alia, assesses the use which has made of Sindi 
nisbahs in the secondary Urdu literature. Friedmann argues, basically from 
Sam‘ani’s Ansab, that those scholars with Sindi nisbahs had little if anything to 
do with Sind itself since their contribution to Islamic thought took place outside 
of Sind. He even suggests that the occurrence of a Sindi nisbah only means that 
people of Indian (not just Sindi) origin were in the Middle East. Writing about 
Sam‘an’s list of scholars with Sind-related nisbahs, he concludes that 


_., the brief biographies of these persons can only indicate that Muslims of Indian 
extraction participated (in the third and fourth centuries) in the development of Is- 
lamic learning in the major cultural centres to which they migrated. One can hardly 
draw from this material any valid conclusions concerning the degree to which the 
study of hadith flourished in Sind itself. It may even be argued that al-Sam‘ani’s data 
indicate that among Sindis interested in hadith studies there was a distinct trend to 
migrate from their native land to the major centres of the Islamic world which cer- 
tinly offered better opportunities for the study of hadith [ibid.: 663}. 


The first part of the argument has been seen before—that the nisbah Sindi 
might not refer to the Indus province of Sind. Here, Friedmann implies that it is 
geographically vague and simply means Indian. This assumption is also implicit 
in the Islamic centre theorists (who are criticized by Friedmann) who feel free to 
use all Indian nisbahs with reference to Sind. As earlier, this assumption must be 
rejected as unproven and unlikely. The classical Arab geographers were quite 
clear about what they meant by Sind (the Arab occupied province of the trans- 
Indus) and Hind (the rest of the subcontinent). 

Moreover, Friedmann is perhaps unfortunate in his choice of examples to il- 
lustrate the non-connection of Sind-related nisbahs to region: Khalaf b. Mu- 
hammad al-Daybuli was definitely in Sind at a relatively mature age since he re- 
ceived a tradition in Daybul (bi-al-Daybul) from ‘Ali b. Masa al-Daybuli, who 
was thus in Sind himself (Khatib 1931 vol. 8: 333); Abu al-'Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Mansiri was from the city of Mansirah in Sind and actually re- 
turned there after a period of study abroad (Shirazi 1970: 178), Ja‘far b. al- 
Khattab al-Qusdari was originally from the city of Qusdar in Sind (huwa min 
al-Qusdar) although he studied elsewhere (Sam‘ani 1912: fol. 455b); and 
Shu'ayb b. Muhammad b. Ahmad is properly read as Dabili and not Daybuli 
(Dhahabi 1962: 293; Ibn Hajar 1964-65 vol. 2: 575). While the other three in- 
dividuals cannot be placed definitely in Sind, it is interesting that Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah al-Daybuli did transmit hadith to his compatriot Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Daybuli (Sam‘ani 1912: fol. 236b). This latter traditionist had 
other, admittedly indirect, Sindi connections in addition to his teacher: e.g., he 
studied under 'Abdan b. Ahmad with Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Daybuli, under 
Tbn Khuzaymah with Muhammad b. Raja’ al-Sindi, under al-Firyabi with Ahmad 
b. al-Sindi, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Daybull, and Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Daybuli, and under Abii Khalifah with Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Daybuli. 
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n’s analysis is to the point. As noted previ- 

h of the research which has been carried out to prove the importance 
ously, much of ortant Islamic centre has had serious defects; not least among 
ech th Seieaion of a personal importance to the Feligious history of Sind 
ans individual solely on the basis of the nisbah. But this is not to say that there 
is no general relationship between nisbah and region. 


Despite his examples, Friedman 


i ion. Recent prosopographical research on geographical and 
Hosein} asks for aan mae than Sind has underlined the difficulty of 
attributing an individual to a specific region or profession solely on the basis of 
the nisbah, while still maintaining the general relationship between region and nis- 
bah, at least in aggregate on the part of populations (Cohen 1970, Bulliet 1970; 
1979; ch. 2). Hayyim J. Cohen, for example, has studied in considerable detail 
the occupational and geographical nisbahs of the classical period. He observes: 


As for those who did bear a geographic nisba, or even those who are described in 
the source as coming from a given town, it is hard to tell whether this means that 
they were born there, that they had lived there, or perhaps only that their fathers or 
forefathers had been born there |1970: 24]. 


While this is specifically the case with individuals, it also produces the possibility 
of distortion in the case of populations (especially where the numbers are small). 
Nevertheless, despite his reservations, Cohen did proceed to draw on the nis- 
bahs to show that there was a rough correlation between region and occupation. 
He found, for example, that scholars with a Kifan nisbah tended to be silk mer- 
chants more often than scholars with Basran nisbah which “corroborates the 
well-known fact that Kifah was an important centre of silk manufacture and 
embroidery” (ibid.: 27). He also found significant correlations for Khizistan and 
silk, Khurasan and cotton, followed in the fourth century A.H. with Egypt and 
cotton. 

That is, there is good evidence to accept a general relationship between nis- 
bah and region on the part of populations, although not necessarily individuals. 


Cohen's observations concerning occupational nisbahs are Suggestive: 


Since the custom of adopting a family name based on a nisba was, as we have seen. 
relatively new, and since such names were not likely to hold out in ‘the family for too 
many generations without an actual association with the occupation, we may assume 
that in many cases the occupational nisba of the particular scholar reflected accu- 


rately at least, if not his own occupati i 
7 bohad grown upfieee Say pation, then perhaps the economic background in 


The same thing, perhaps, can be Suggested for i i i 
oe : , geographical nisbahs. While a 
= cae = pn not mean that the individual in question actually came 
pai Provably minimally reflects the ethnic background in which the 
ee raised. Without some association with the object of the regional nis- 
(Sind), then it would probably disappear, as Cohen suggests is fo with 
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occupational nishahs. Those bearing such a nishah would have perceived them- 
selves or been perceived by others as being related generally to a group called 
indi. 

mnieed there is compelling evidence that the Arabs recognized such category 
of descent as Sindi and sharply differentiated it from other descent categories. 
Jahiz, for example, attributes certain qualities to a group termed Sindi who were, 
in his view, particularly adept at money-changing (sarf)."’ Similarly, he asserts 
that, in sharp contrast to the Zanj, Sindis residing in the central heartland ob- 
served the customs of their ancestors and consequently did not attempt to alter 
their social position by revolting (1964 vol. 1; 212). While this allegation may 
or may not be true, it does show that Sindis were apprehended as a distinct 
category, Sharing and perpetuating certain recognizable traits. They were also, as 
in the case of Abi Ma'shar al-Sindi and Abi ‘Ata’ al-Sindi, perceived as mis- 
pronouncing Arabic in a certain identifiably Sindi way, a mode of pronunciation 
which is even today characteristic of the inhabitants of Sind.?! 

The self-perception (and its attendant ambivalencies) of being Sindi is illus- 
rated by an anecdote of the scholar al-Fath b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sindi who, on being 
criticized in Isfahan by a drunk Arab noble, replied: “I am following the customs 
(athar) of your ancestors, while you are following the customs of my ancestors” 
(Sam‘ani 1912: fol. 314). It is clear from his retort that his ancestors were not 
Arabs (i¢., he came from a convert family) and, moreover, that being a Sindi 
was in some ways recognizably disreputable. This would appear to be reflected 
in Sha‘bi’s dictum: “Love him whom you see doing good, even if he be a Sindi” 
(Ibn Sa‘d 1905-40 vol. 6: 173). 

Finally, there is good reason to conclude that the category (as opposed to the 
individual) Sindi was in fact related to the region of Sind and its political, reli- 
gious, and socio-economic history. Perhaps the strongest evidence for accepting 
such a relationship is that the occurrence of Sindi nisbahs declines sharply in the 
fourth/tenth century and disappears almost entirely in the fifth/eleventh century 
(see below table 2 and graph 1). This is precisely the period of political and 


20 Jahiz 1938-45 vol. 3: 434. Also note Jahiz (ibid: 435) for an account of the qualities of Sind 
and attributes of Sindis. It is apparent that by Sind he means the Indus province and not just 
India since when writing of Sindi eunuchs (ibid. vol. 1: 118) he specifies the group brought by 
Miséd b. Ka'b. The reference is clearly to the first effective ‘Abbasid governor of Sind (134-38/ 
751-55), Miisd b. Ka'b b. Uyaynah al-Tamimi (Baladhuri 1866: 444; Ibn Khayyat 1966 vol. 
2:439, 441, 463; Ya'qibi 1883 vol. 2: 429; Tabari 1879-1901 vol. 3: 80-81). 

21 Abi Ma'shar Najib pronounced kdfas qaf (Khatib 1931 vol. 13: 427; Sam'ani 1912: fol. 313b), 
while Abii ‘Ata pronounced shin as sin, jim and za’ as zay, ‘ayn as alif, ha’ as ha’, dad as dal, 
and fa’as td’ (Ibn Khallikan 1843-71 vol. 3: 438-39; N. B. Baloch 1949). According to Marzu- 
bani (1964; 228), the Sindi father of the famous Basran grammarian Abi al-Fadl al-’ Abbas b. 
al-Faraj al-Riyashi (d. 257/870) pronounced the name of his son Abbas (rather than ‘Abbas). 
Schimmel (1973: 2) indicates that Sindis still pronounce shin as sin and jim as zay. It would ap- 
pear that Sindis were also recognizable by their dress. The Malikite jurist Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Tamimi al-Abhari (d. 375/985) had a dream in which he saw an ascetic dressed like a 
Sindi (Taniikhi 1971-73 vol. 3: 194). 
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nahi eT ee ; 1 Habbarids, Samids, and the subse. 
et Gh St ramos. WERE se general relationship between sei 
ae i ok dow one would expect the incidence of Sindi nisbahs abroad (if not 
necessarily the occupational pattern) to remain relatively constant Over time, 
and this is not the case. As Cohen has suggested, a nisbah was not likely to sur. 
vive long without some association with its object. . 

In addition, the relationship between nisbah and region is strongly supported 
in the case of Sind by the evidence of the collated biographies, when analyzed 
and compared to the independent accounts directly bearing on the region. As 
we shall see, the vast majority of individuals bearing Sind-related nisbahs are 
traditionists (73 percent of all individuals, 85 percent of all non-Shi'ites), which 
is supported by data specifically for the province of Sind. Moreover, a significant 
portion of these traditionists were ashab al-hadith (“partisans of tradition”), and 
this too is directly noted for Sind by Maqdisi (1877: 481) who travelled there 
and hence was in a position to know. In consequence, it is reasonable to con- 
clude, as Cohen does for other regions, that there is indeed a general relation- 
ship between a Sindi nisbah and the region of Sind on the part of populations 
although not individuals. 


Methodology. In light of the foregoing, the remainder of the chapter is organi- 
ized with the following considerations. 

1. The population utilized in the aggregate analysis includes all individuals 
who carried a Sind-related nisbah and had a religious function. I have not con- 
sidered such individuals as the poet Abi ‘Ata’ al-Sindi, the politican Sindi b. 
Shahik, or the many Sindi wives of notables on the grounds that this chapter is 
concerned solely with religion, not simply Sindis abroad. Individuals whose an- 
cestors may have come from Sind are not included unless they retained a Sindi 
nisbah, on the basis of the aforementioned rationale that the retention of nisbah 
reflects a Sindi identification, even if not necessarily individual and direct. Thus, 
T have excluded from consideration such individuals as Awza'i who may or may 
Not (it is debatable) have been descended from Sindi slaves, but did not retain a 
Sindi nisbah. 

2. The nisbahs utilized in this study have been limited to those unequivocally 
related to the region of Sind: i.e., Sindi, Daybuli, Mansuri (but only when speci- 
fied relative to the city of Mansirah in Sind), and Qusdari (variation Quzdari). 
All other geographical nisbahs (c.g., Hindi, Kabuli, Basandi, Biigani) have been 
rejected on the grounds that they either were not or cannot definitely be esta- 
blished as being within the limits of Arab Sind. Also discarded are the unsup- 


nisbah (e.g., Dabili rather than Daybull), the individual in question has been ex- 
cluded from consideration. 
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wi > quiry extend: i i 
itial Thaqafite conquest (93-96/711-14) ate a aan Bth/ele i ge 
tury. I have extended the period covered b ey ay bi 


i . the o1 ; 
Arab Sind proper in order to demonstrate cate: one ame ne ee 


4. The biographies have ivided i : 
envio oe P eexiel od alae into two sections: (a) those individuals 
; aa! C0) ion that they were at some time in the regi 
of Sind, and (b) those individuals for whom only the nisbah i i oa hh 
sections are considered the population for anal fs Ont. f eae 
ographies, there is textual confirmati a Ba eh ot seeaiiy 
= u ion of a Sindi connection for only eleven 
(15.7 percent). This is a relatively low percentage and indi yee) 
nature of many of the careers. aS ee enon i mais 

5. In this chapter, the population of Muslims bearing Sind-related nisbi 
termed Sindi Muslims. It is always to be contrasted til clio in Sind. — 
: 6. The method of analysis can be termed prosopographical in the sense that it 
is the aggregate analysis of the individuals of a specific population (those bearing 
Sind-related nisbahs) to disinter salient characteristics of the group as a whole 
and over time. Hence, the concern is with general trends and not with particular 
individuals. Specifically, I am interested in ascertaining whether the group bear- 
ing Sind-related nisbahs had a particular religious preoccupation and whether 
this changed significantly during the period of Arab rule. J am also interested in 
the chronological rise and decline of the population as a whole. It has been ne- 
cessary to confine sharply the analysis to these general areas due to limitations 
in the data base. The quantity and quality of the available biographical material 
on Sindi Muslims is simply inadequate to draw long-range conclusions on tribal 
affiliations, occupations, and other similar matters. 

7, After collating the biographies in order to determine the religious preoc- 
cupations of the population over time, the data have been confronted with the 
geographical, historical, and epigraphic information directly bearing on the re- 
gion of Sind. This is a crucial part of the analysis. By so doing, I hope to derive, 
as far as possible, a relatively clear, although necessarily general, picture of the Is- 
lamic preoccupations of Sindi Muslims and Muslims in Sind throughout the 
Arab period. There is no doubt of the difficulties of this approach, but as Sir Ro- 
nald Symes put it in justifying prosopography, “one uses what one has, and there 
is work to be done” (cited by Graham 1974: 137). And there is very little to 
work with for post-conquest Islam in Arab Sind. 


Traditionists 
The vast majority of Sindi Muslim religious el 
inside and outside of Sind, were traditionists 


ite of whom there is record, both 
(see table 1). Indeed, fifty-one of 


22 The relevant individuals and sources are listed in appendix A. An expanded coe ihe 
Sindi biographies can be found in the author’s McGill University Ph.D. diss é 


389-423). It has been omitted here for reasons of space. 
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indi i cent of all individuals, 56.0 percent of 
inetd ce some type in the simple sense that 


a profeesions aaete wh (“traditions”). The biographical data become even 


they transmitted ahadith +7 thi the ten individuals who were trans- 
aling i includes in this group the te! 
mateo SS oe in which case sixty-one of the seventy (87-1 percent) 


i ri - f the remaining sixty Sindi 

itionists. Excluding the Shi'ites, fifty-one o! 3 ag six 

Stine (85. Dpecvent) wen traditionists. Clearly, the major Islamic orientation 
| the study and transmission of traditions. 











of Sindi Muslims was 
Table 1 
Religious Occupations of Sindi Muslims 
150-500/767-1106* 
Occupation In Sind Other All Percentage 
Traditionists 9 42 51 56.04 28) 
Mystics/Ascetics 2 11 13 14.29 (18.57) 
Shi'ites 0 10 10 10.99 (14.29) 
Jurists 3 4 7 7.69 (10.00) 
Quranic Scholars 1 5 6 6.59 (8.57) 
Judges 1 1 2 2.20 (2.86) 
Theologians/ 
Philosophers 0 2 2 2.20 (2.86) 
Total 16(11) 75(59) 91(70) 





*The total and percentage is of occupations; the total and percentage in parenthesis is of individu- 
als. 











Table 2 
Religious Occupations of Sindi Muslims by Fifty- Year Periods According to Date of Death 
150-500/767-1106* 
Date of Death 

Occupation 150-200 200-250 250-300 300-350 350-400 400-450 450-500 Total 
Traditionists 8 13 12 9 6 
Mystics/Ascetics 2 4 1 3 2 i } 3 
Shi'ites 5 2 3 0 0 0 0 10 
J jurists 0 1 0 3 Zz 1 0 a 
Qur'anic Scholars 0 2 0 al 3 0 0 
Judges 0 1 0 0 1 0 3 
Theologians/ ° 2 

Philosophers 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 2 

Total 15(13) 24(17) 1616) 17(12) 14(8) —-4(3) 1(1) 91(70) 





“The total is of occupations; the total in parenthesis is of individuals, 
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This occupational preference remains relatively constant throu; is 
od of Arab rule in Sind. While the number of erections noted the hood ne 
declines precipitously in the fourth/tenth century, as do all religious professions 
the traditionists still remain the major grouping of Sindi Muslims (see table 2), 
One does not find an interest in fiqh (“jurisprudence”) developing among Sindi 
Muslims in the later period, as happened elsewhere in the Middle East. In fact 
the second largest group of Sindi Muslims comprises mystics and ascetics (thir- 
teen individuals) and the third largest Shi'ites (ten individuals), not jurists (seven 
individuals). 

Not only were the majority of Sindi Muslims studying abroad traditionists, but 
the data suggest a similar occupational predominance within Sind. Among those 
eleven Sindi Muslims who were definitely in Sind at some period of their lives, 
81.8 percent) were traditionists (see table 1), a percentage somewhat 
higher than that of the group as a whole. Moreover, the astute geographer and 
traveller Maqdisi directly confirms an interest in the study of traditions within 
the Arab province of Sind (1877: 481). As a result, a discussion of Sindi Mus- 
lims and Islam in Sind must necessarily take the traditionists as its focal point. 
All other religious preoccupations are insignificant in comparison. 

There are several questions of fundamental importance concerning the study 
of hadith among Sindi Muslims and within Sind. First, what type of traditionists 
were the Sindi Muslims? Second, how was the interest in the study of hadith 
transmitted to Sind? Third, when did traditionism peak and decline among both 
Sindi Muslims and Muslims in Sind? Fourth, does the peak correspond to the 
growth of regional schools of tradition? Finally, why was there such a predomi- 
nant interest in the study of traditions among Sindis? Each of these questions 
will be discussed in turn. The analysis of the reasons for the decline in the in- 


cidence of traditionists will be reserved for the next chapter. 


Ashab al-hadith. The first point that becomes apparent from the biographical 
Muslims were not simply muhaddithun 


data is that a significant number of Sindi 

(‘traditionists”) in the sense that they transmitted traditions, but belonged to the 
group known as ashab al-hadith (“partisans of tradition”), which is to say those 
Muslims who “based their decisions on the Qur'an and the Hadith rather than 
on consensus of opinion, analogy, and personal opinion.””’ That is, the group 
under consideration not only transmitted traditions but maintained the primary 
importance of hadith texts (rather than community tradition or individual rea- 


soning) in questions governing the lives of Muslims. 
The Sindi orientation toward an ashab al-hadith system is evidenced by the 


names of the teachers and students of Sindi traditionists. Twenty-three of the 
Sindi traditionists were either teachers or students of individuals listed in Ibn 


nine ( 


23 B. Dodge in Ibn al-Nadim 1970 vol. 1: 545 note 1. The ashab (or ah!) al-hadith position has 
been discussed by Goldziher (1967-71 vol. 2: 80-85), Guillaume (1924: 69-76), and Schacht 


(1950: 253-57; 1964; 34-36; 1960a). 
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(1970 vol. 1: 545-62).*4 While it 
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is true that there | 


“partisans of tradition” in the 

ignificant numbers of “pai ” i th 

mation for the ee et who visited Sind we eee dic 
province of Sin acuity that “most of them are asha ze rich mee 1) 
rectly = an is the extent of his StS La neither particular 

a i 5 activities within Sind. 
ae nor outlines the group S activities WI tsa chpeniiititiaiien 
in . eographer’s observation is confirmed, however, Dy tip- 
eB 


vered in the ruins of the Arab period 
tons which have recently eee aybul (Abdul Ghafur 1966), and support an 
ou st 3 isin the Mu'tazilites. According to Ibn Qutaybah 
ashab al-hadith position vii ab at-hadtih are im agreement that “Gog 
(cited in Watt 1973: 296), all the asha> als Ss (Ouran ts the apecch of 
will be seen on the day of resurrection and that the : Pp r 0 
God not created . . . in every circumstance, recited, written, heard, in ered, 
is uncreated.” Inscription number four from Daybul would appear to be referr- 
ing to the first of these positions since it quotes the Qur'an (28: 29-30) con- 
cerning Moses and the burning bush; a verse used to justify the actual vision of 
God since Moses was able to see him.” The fact that this public inscription was 
perforated in order to be attached to the mosque walls suggests the importance 
of this doctrine to the Daybulese. Two further inscriptions from Daybul, which 
probably originally formed a single unit, refer to the Qur’an as the word of God 
(kalam allah) and God as the Speaker (mutakallim) who speaks through it 
(Abdul Ghafur 1966: 87-88 and plates 26b and 27). This no doubt reflects the 
position of the ashab al-hadith concerning the Qur’an as the uncreated speech 
of God. 


The transmission of hadith learning to Sind. The secondary literature con- 
cerned with traditionism in Arab Sind has focussed its attention primarily on 
identifying the agency communicating an interest in the study of traditions to 
Sind. Some scholars have attempted to locate the initial transmitters in the early 
pre-conquest Companions (sahdabah) and Associates (tabi'tin) who participated 
in the initial raids on Mukran and the frontier of Sind27 Indeed, there is an im- 
plicit assumption that the further back in time towards the life of the Prophet one 


can trace the link, the more potent was the agency for transmission for Sind it- 


self. Mubarakpiiri (1968: 27), f i a ari 
G2seraey Pi ( ), for example, cites a report of the Imam al-Bukhari 


at during the lifetime of the Prophet, five Companions were dis- 





24 See below appendix A n 
58,61.63,64 68 Ros. 5, 8, 10, 11, 13, 16, 21, 22, 27, 35, 36, 43, 47, 48, 50, 51, 54, 57, 


25 Consider, for instance, th i 
sider, for x servations of W; $ 
26 Theatr fo e obs« of Watt (1973: 5). 
a Puon can be found in Abdul Ghafur (1966: 85-86 and pl: im di 
€ vision of God see Watt (1973: 245-48), iepieuabecamiicsige 


27 There is a large secondary li 
ry literature on the Compani ici 
panions wh 
r example, Ishaq (1955a: 1-20; 1955p: 1945) N 


on Mukran, See, for e pated in these early raids 
» for ¢ raids 
Baloch (1980), Fatimi (1963), Rashid (1963), N. Ahmad (1966) : 


), N. B. Baloch (1946), N. A. 
and Nadvi (1928) : 
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atched to Nirin in Sind where i i 

Pred many of the town’s Rot ag ene hee of hadith and 
however, and the incident is reported only by Bukhari ives tet robe 
est of early Muslim historians in establishing the whereabouts uk ee 
the Companions, if the incident were historical, then surely it wo ie a 7 
tioned elsewhere. Hence, while the Teport is interesting for what it sevens oe. 
ter conversion precedence claims, it is of little use in establishing an a <n : ke 
the transmission of an interest in hadith to Sind. Moreover, while it is ‘rae tha . 
number of Companions and Associates actually participated in the early raids 
on Mukran and Sind, it is doubtful that they could have contributed meaning- 
fully to hadith transmission to Sindi: : 


; t s during these temporary and predatory in- 
cursions. If SO, it would have been only in those areas of Wenste Mukran which 
were occupied permanently before the final Thagafite conquest of the Indus 


Valley. 

It has been suggested (Ishaq 1955a: 22-23) that an interest in the study of 
hadith was brought to Sind by certain Arab traditionists who participated in the 
initial Thaqafite conquest and subsequently settled in the region. Ishaq gives the 
single example of Musa b. Ya'qiib al-Thaqafi who came to Sind at the time of 
the conquest, settled at Ardr, and was “highly learned in the Sunna of the Pro- 
phet” (ibid.: 23; also see ‘Abd al-Hayy 1947-70 vol. 1: 44-45; Mubarakpari 
1975: 606-7; Husayni 1971: 263). It should be pointed out, however, that the 
evidence of Musa’s|knowledge of traditions comes solely from a title given him 
in the Chachnamah (1939: 235): “Sword of the Sunnah‘and star of the law” (sayf 
al-sunnah wa-najm al-shari‘ah). The second/eighth century is much too early 
for such an honorary title; it was probably added by his direct descendant Is- 
ma‘il b. ‘Ali al-Thagafi from whom ‘Ali b. Hamid al-Kuff received the Arabic 
manuscript which he translated as the Chachnamah (ibid.: 9-10). Apart from the 
title (which does not necessarily make him a traditionist), Misa b. Ya'qiib was 
appointed gadi and khatib of Aror and founded a dynasty of Thagafite gadis of 
Aror and Bhakkar which survived down to the seventh/thirteenth century 
(Qani' 1971: 55). Neither he nor any of his descendants were noted for the 
transmission of traditions. . 

Although Ishaq gives only the one example as support for his teary: 2 Tse 
reading of the sources for the Thaqafite conquest in conjunction Witt * a as 
raphical literature does reveal the presence In Sind of several one ot | . 
noted as traditionists. According to the oo oe vs a po 
Sa'd al-‘Awfi was the commander ao ie tes bt that this is the renowned 
the conquest of Armabil in 93/71 1. There is no ee alAwft (d. 111/729). 
traditionist and proto-Shiite ‘Atiyah b. Sa'd tte Tabari (1879-1901 vol. 3 
The entire account of his sojourn a . = Tbn Hajar (1907-9 vol. 7: 224- 
2494), Ibn Sa‘d (1905-40 vol. 6: Fatidah b. ‘Umayr al-Taii definitely partici- 
26). Secondly, the minor traditionist uk near Multan) where he is said to 
pated in the conquest of Multan (or Iskalan 
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ahi je subse: = be i, 2 ajor BUAl YE cree 
wit posse hat Mutammad > Zed a Ab» rts Thai, 
— . ear sane officer and associate of Mubammad h 
Zivad. is the traditionist Shamir b. ‘Atiyah b. “Abd ar Rapes a Asati 
Thatlabé" and that Ziyad b. al-Hawari al-Abdi, a minor Thaqafite official, ». +1, 
Bas aeons Zayd b. al-Hawari al--Ammi.”? Ziyad returned from %, 
Se Abu Qays al-Qaysi who, in turn, might be the traditionist At, 
iyad b. Rabah, known as Abu Qays al-Qaysi al-Basri. 
Qays Ziye - 7 i ion between the traditionis, 
It is very difficult, however, to establish a connectio Sah Gea nee 
in the Thagafite army and the later traditionists bearing Sin “rela mt bahs cy 
to assign them a role in the transmission of an interest in hadith stachic’ te Sind 
For one thing, they are only mentioned relative to military or diplomatic matte; 
attending the conquest of Sind, never even broadly to either religion or track 
tons. Za'idah performed feats of bravery in his youth during the conquest «¥ 
Multan; ‘Atiyah commanded a section of the army; Kahmas fought in the battle 
against Dahir; Abi Qays carried the decapitated head of Dahir back to Haya) 
Secondly, none of them are said to have settled in Sind, and indeed they surely 
did not since they are noted later in other places. In consequence, any postulat- 
ed influence would have been limited to the very short period of the actual mili- 
tary conquest of Sind (93-96/71 1-14). While one can speculate that they did in 
fact have a religious role, at least to the other Arab Muslims in the T hagafite ar- 
my, it is doubtful that they could have been instrumental at this early date in 
Passing on either traditions or an interest in the study of traditions to the con- 
quered Sindis. 
The next level of analysis carries some promise. If it can be proven that certain 
traditionists settled in Sind during the Post-conquest period, and engaged in 





have proven his valo' 








yay (1907: 2a Sed (1505 00 san his son. For his role as 4 traditionist vee Ibn Khay- 
30 atim (1952-53 vol. 7: 170-71), a On ae alte 

aan e160, 174, 180, 218, The identification with the traditionist is aided by Ibn 

traditionist see Iie jis ) who gives the v Muhammad b. Ziyad (rather than Layd) Ave 
31 Taditionise cgi 174 bade 253 vol. 7: 256) and Ibn Hajar (1907-9 vol, 6, 6H), 
a (1905-40 vol ae, ee are easily confounded in the Arabic serigt. For 
andar 9: 187. F ition: i Ha 
Ibn Makild (1963 611°, an ‘raditionist see Ibn Abi Hatim (1952-53 vol. 3: 560-61) and 
33 Chachnémah 1939: 187, For the t 


labi (1904 vol. 2: 88). Faditionist see [bn Hajar (1907-9 vol, 3. 366-67) and Daw- 
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hadith transmission while there, then there 
least a partial agency of transmission. Ho’ 


Ishaq (1955a: 22-28) has isolated six Post-conquest bearers of hadith studies to 
Sind. On closer examination, however, while two of these individuals may have 
played a role, four could not have. As noted previously, Miisa b. Ya’ ib al- 
Thaqafi, the qadi of Aror, was not a traditionist. Yazid b. Abi Kabshah aha. 
saki, a minor traditionist and governor of Sind, died eighteen days after reaching 
Sind (96/714) and could not have had much impact on the study of hadith in 
the region.** Al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab, also a minor traditionist, merely fled 
to Sind where he was killed at Qandabil during the roundup of the Muhallabites 
following the collapse of the revolt of Yazid b. al-Muhallab25 Modern scholars 
generally consider al-Rabi' b. Sabih al-Sa'di al-Basri the first major traditionist 
to have come to Sind and assign him a primary role in the development of had- 
ith studies in the region (Ishaq 1955a: 26-28; ‘Abd al-Hayy 1947-70 vol. 1: 31- 
32; Zubaid Ahmad 1968 [1946]: xxxi, 11; Nabi 1962: 7). There is no evidence, 
however, that he was ever in Sind. He did accompany a naval raid made by the 
Arabs on Barbad (Barada in Kathiawar), a city in India, in 159/775, and died at 
sea on its return to Basrah the following year.* It is of course possible that the 
fleet stopped at the Sindi port of Daybul on its way to India, but the sources do 
not say so. Even if this were the case, his stay would not have been long enough 
to warrant any influence in Sind. Even in Barbad, it is highly unlikely that Rabi‘ 
would have been able to contribute to the transmission of an interest in tradi- 
tions, since the inhabitants of that plundered city would probably not have been 
immediately receptive. 

There are, however, five individuals who may well have played a role in 
transmission, since they were in post-conquest Sind for a period of time and 
were traditionists. Three of these individuals were also governors of Sind during 
the Umayyad period. ‘Imran b. al-Nu'man al-Kala'i, a joint governor of Sind 
from 97/715 to 99/717, was a minor traditionist who taught ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Mubarak (d. 181/797);3” ‘Amr b. Muslim al-Bahili, a minor traditionist, was the 


is a good likelihood of ascertaining at 
wever, here too there are difficulties, 


34 Yazid’s governorship over Sind is noted by Baladhuri (1866: 441), Ibn Khayyat (1966 vol. 1: 
324) and Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 4: 588-89). See Ibn Hajar (1907-9 vol. 11: 354-55) 
for his abilities as a traditionist. A 

35 For Mufaddal’s death in Qandabil see Baladhuri (1866: 442), Ibn Khayyat (1966 vol. 1: 334), 
TJabari (1879-1901 vol. 2: 1410-12). For the Muhallabite revolt see Gabrieli (1938). 

36 The maritime expedition is noted by Baladhuri (1866: 369), Tabari (1879-1901 vol. 3: 460- 
61), and Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 6: 46). It has been discussed by Omar (1969: 61- 
64). Janaki (1969: 61-64) identifies Barbad with Barada in Gujarat. To be sure, the fleet did 
have Sindi connections since the army consisted of, among others, Asawirah and Siyabijah, 
tribes of Sindi or Indian origin (Baladhuri 1866: 373-75; Tabari 1879-1901 vol. 3: 460-61) 
and its commander, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Shihab al-Mismai, was appointed deputy governor of 
Sind shortly thereafter (ca. SD ar only for ten to twenty days (see Tabari 1879- 

1901 vol. 3: 491; Ya‘qiibi 1883 vol. 2: 479-80). nese a 

37 According to Tbn Khayyat (1966 vol. 1: 324), the only source to place him in Sind, fe = jen 
governor with Habib b. al-Muhallab. For his interest in traditions see Bukhari (1941-64 vol. 3u: 
426). 
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S cae = -Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), immi- 
Misé Abi Musa ae ramen pe and became known as nazil al- 
grated to Sind during the la y) hen he reached Sind or what he did after 
Sind.” Unfortunately, it is not known when he rea , 
a % d with his earlier remarkable career as 
his arrival; the sources are only concerne him b. Malik Abi Isha 
a traditionist in Bagrah. At a considerably later date, Ibr cacens di aad - 
al-Bazzaz al-Baghdadi (d. 264/877), a traditionist of some r ? 2 
have travelled to Sind regularly for the purpose of commerce. 

It is very difficult to establish a direct link between these traditionists and later 
Sindi traditionists. Like the earlier traditionists who accompanied the Thagafite 
army, none of these individuals are mentioned relative to either religious acti- 
vities in general or hadith transmission in particular while in Sind. However, in 
contrast to the earlier group, they did reside in Sind for a period of time subse- 
quent to the conquest, and consequently the possibility of their inculcating an 
interest in hadith remains. Moreover, it is reasonable to conclude that those tra- 
ditionists who came to Sind maintained the interest in the study and transmis- 
sion of traditions which they brought with them. It is highly unlikely that their 
actions while in Sind would be at dramatic variance with their actions elsewhere. 
The problem is to establish an explicit connection. If there were a direct per- 
sonal influence, then one would expect that those traditionists who visited Sind 
would appear in the isnads of early Sindi traditionists. But they do not. 

To extend the analysis, perhaps a tentative connection might be accepted if 
the students of a traditionist definitely known to have been in Sind had them- 
selves had Sindi students. That is, it might serve as evidence that the traditionist 
in Sind had sent his Sindi students abroad to study with his previous non-Sindi 
students. However, this is only partly the case. Isra’ll b Misa’ 5 

. uy t . Musa’s student Sufyan 
al-Thawri (d. 161/777) had two Sindi students, one of whom definitely came 
from Sind; two other non-Sindi students of Isra’il, Sufyan b. ‘Uyaynah (d. 198/ 


lemme = 


38 For ‘Amr's governorship over Sind see Baladhuri 
I idhuri (1866: 442 , Ibn Khayya' : 
342), and Tbn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 4: 589-90, vol. 2 54-55), For Bec 


; - . 2: » Ya’qiibi (1883 vol, 2: 

role as a traditionist is noted on 1901 vol, 2; 1839), and Ibn Habib 1984 a 1s 184), His 

name consult Kalbi (1966 Vol I: 208, Vol a 7. rs ee oe ay Variations of is 
r racsteneld (1966 |1852-53} vol 2. 313)° 0" Makill (1962-67 vol. 2: 564-68 vol 6 


is business in Sind is noted b i 
: Ibn Abi Hati 
Vol. 6: 186) and Ibn al-Fawai (1938-39 vo Saas Vol 2: 140), Also see Khatib (1931 
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813) and Yahya b. Said al-Oaqin (d. 198/8 13), euch had a single Sindi student, 
one of whom was personally from Sind.”? ‘Imran b. ul-Nu'min's student Ibn al- 
Mubirak (d. 181/797) had two Sindi students," and his Kitab al-birr wa-al- 
silah (“Book of Piety and Charity") was transmitted by Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
al-Daybuli (Sam‘ini 1912: fol. 236b), However, this type of connection is cx- 
tremely tenuous; these non-Sindi traditionists are not obscure. lhe fact remains 
that none of the traditionists who can be placed definitely in post-conquest Arab 
Sind had a single Sindi student whose name has been preserved in the sources. 

As a result, the available data are simply insufficient to establish the precise 
agency transmitting an interest in the study of hadith to Sind. All that can really 
be said is that there were a few traditionists in Sind, both during the conquest 
and subsequently. This at least indicates a religious climate in carly Arab Sind 
even if a more precise connection is not discernible. Whatever the agency, it is 
apparent that an interest in hadith did develop among Sindi Muslims not long 
after the Arab conquest. The Sindi affiliations of the initial Sindi Muslims (those 
dying in the period 150-200/767-8 1 5) are stronger than usual: four of the eight 
traditionists of this period definitely came from Sind.** Thus their initial interest 
in traditions may have been stimulated in Sind, but by whom it is impossible to 
say, although the five traditionists noted above have the strongest claims for at- 
tention. Unless new sources are forthcoming, however, the question of the pre- 


cise agency for the transmission of an interest in the study of Aadith must remain 
undecided. 


The chronology of traditionism in Sind. The timetable of traditionism in Arab 
Sind and among Sindi Muslims has been an issue of some interest to modern 
scholars. Ishaq (1955a: 28-44), in particular, has articulated a clearly-stated 
theory concerning its rise, climax, and decline which has generally been accept- 
ed by subsequent historians. There are several parts to Ishaq’s chronological 
theory. First, he perceives a two century lag between the time of the initial 
Thagafite conquest and a golden age in the study of hadith in the fourth/tenth 
century. He attributes this interval to two factors: the geographic isolation of 
Sind from the central heartlands and the lack of internal security under the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid governors. The isolation and anarchy argument is im- 
portant and reoccurs as Friedmann’s (1977) explanation of why Arab Sind 
never developed as an Islamic centre and as Rizvi's (1978: 110) reason for the 


absence of mystics in Arab Sind. In Ishaq's scheme, the establishment of the in- 


42 Sufyan al-Thawri taught Yazid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Baysari (who was actually from Sind) and ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Sindi; Sufyan b. ‘Uyaynah taught Raja’ b. al-Sindi; Yahyé b. Sa'id al-Qattan taught 
Khalaf b. Salim al-Sindi, See appendix A for references. However, it should be pointed out that, 

i H ‘Azdi maintained that it was Abi Misa al-Ya- 
mani and not Abii Mass [Isra'l] al-Basri who recited traditions to Sufyan al-Thawri. This is 
certainly the case in an isnad preserved by Abi Nu'aym oe 38 vol. 4: 72). 

43 Ton al-Mubarak taught Raja’ b. al-Sindi and Sindi b, Abi Haran, See appendix A for references, 

44 See appendix A nos. 1,5,10,11. 
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amid governments at Mansirah and Multan co 
teracted the anarchy in Arab Sind; the resultant internal security brought ad 
prosperity and allowed the development of independent regional centres for oh 
study of hadith at Daybul, Mansiirah, and Qusdar in the fourth/tenth centy; . 
Finally, Ishaq sees this golden age of traditionism in Sind being destroyed so} i : 
through the actions of the Isma‘ilis. y 
The biographical data do not lend support to these chronological contentions 
Graph 1 gives the Sindi traditionists in fifty year periods according to dates of 
death from 100/718 to 500/1106, as a percentage of total traditionists (exclud- 
ing Shi'ites). As can readily be seen, the death-dates of Sindi traditionists evince 
a sharp increase after the Arab conquest, rising to a peak in the third/ninth 
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ntury. There is no apparent chronological gap between the ‘ ; . 
oe and the fourth/tenth century. Traditionists bearing Sindi near a ra 

aring in the Middle East not long after the Arab conquest of Sind. Najih i: 
Sindi must have been in Medina not long after the conquest since he met (al- 
though he was too young to transmit from) Abi Imamah b. Sahl who died 
around 100/718; Sindi b. Shamas would have been in Bagrah before 110/728 
when his teacher Muhammad b. Sirin died, and Abu al-Sindi Suhay! b. Dhakwan 
an early resident of Wasit, and Isra‘il b. Misa were both active in the late Umay- 
vad period.** Moreover, as previously mentioned, the Sindi connections of 
the early traditionists were particularly strong; there is textual evidence that four 
of the eight came from Sind. 

In consequence, it is not necessary to look for explanations for “the slow 
growth of Hadith learning in Sind” (Ishaq 1955a: 28) in the supposed anarchy 
and isolation of the region. In any case, it is not at all clear why the geographic 
isolation of Sind posited for the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries should 
not be operative in the following century. Surely Sind was as spatially isolated in 
all three centuries. Moreover, it is difficult to see how the establishment of in- 
dependent dynasties in Sind would lead to an increase in cultural communica- 
tion between Sind and the central heartlands. On the contrary, one could rea- 
sonably expect less cultural contacts between the Muslims of Sind and Muslims 
elsewhere under an independent Sindi dynasty than under a government ruled 


from Baghdad. 

Nor is there compelling evidence that Sind had more internal security in the 
fourth/tenth century than in the preceding two centuries. The only apparent 
evidence of insecurity is the rapid circulation of governors of Sind during the 
early ‘Abbasid period.“ But should one take this as an indication of insecurity 
or anarchy in Sind? This was a period of rapid circulation of governors in all 
parts of the ‘Abbasid empire. While it is true that during the caliphate of Harun 
2h Rashid (170-93/786-809), Sind had eleven govcrnors (two of whom were 
only temporary replacements and one of whom died before reaching Sind), 


during the same period Basrah had seventeen, Mecca fifteen, Medina eleven, 
and Kifeh and Yaman each ten.*’ Surely one cannot argue that this was a peri- 


See appendar A for references. . 

é kshac gives no evidence for the supposed insecurity of 
Friedmann (1977- 316) believes “the frequent change of go 
for the mstabdity of Arab rule in Sind.” He also cites tribal 
non-Arebs 2s contributory factors. . : ; . 

5 See Lassner (1980+ 89) for the non-Sindi governors. The governors of Sind during this period 

ere Sadie 2! Yimwsi (or 2l-Burnusi), Ibrahim b. Salim al-Yunusi (a temporary replacement), 

Bite b. Selaymde b~AD al-Hashimi. Tayfir b. “Abd Allah b. Mansur al-H nyari, Jabir b. al 

Auiach af Tet Said b. Salm al-Bahili (represented by his brother Kathir in Sind), Isa b. Jatar 

> Mansir al-Hishems (represented by Muhammad b. *Adi al-Taghlibi in Sind), ‘Abd al-Rahman 

> Saigwmdc (2i-Hishimi?) “Abd Allah b- “Ala ai-Dabbi (a temporary replacement). Ayyub b. 

Sr 5 Salzvmia 2-Hishimi (died before reaching Sind). and Da‘ud b. Yazid al-Muhallabi. 


Sind during the first two centuries. 
vernors was one of the main reasons 
feuds and the conflict with local 


& 
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; 4 in Mecca or Basrah, bo 
ecurity and hence little ee. pee a ee ee “poise 
which had more governors dure ii iy long-ruling governors of Sind i 
following Hain, here W/800-31) and Barmakids (216-27/831-41),** Indeed, 
the pega? ( ee (1981: 76), the longest period of tenure of any ear. 

nned s ho - i z 

iy aed a was that of Da'ud b. Yazid al-Muhallabi (184-205/g99. 
: 

"Net a was there no two century lag after the ae a - peak 
period of hadith study was not at all coeval with Habbarid an foe rule in the 
fourth/tenth century. If a golden age did exist, at least in terms of percentages of 
traditionists noted in the biographical dictionaries, then it rightly belongs to the 
third/ninth century (see graph 1). The death-dates of Sindi traditionists reach a 
peak around 250/864, and thereafter evince a steep decline, accelerating in the 
course of the fourth/tenth century. If the Habbarids and Samids had a positive 
impression on the study of tradition, then surely one would observe an increase 
in the number and percentage of Sindi traditionists during the period of their 
rule. On the contrary, the major decline in the incidence of Sind-related nisbahs 
occurs precisely during this period. 

Central to the concept of a fourth/tenth century apogee in the study of hadith 
in Sind is the theory of the development of local schools of tradition at Daybul, 
Qusdar, Mansiirah, and even Multan (Ishaq 1955a: 28-44; Pathan 1974: 146- 
51; Qureshi 1962: 44-45; Mallick 1979). Indeed, the chronological conclusions 
of Ishaq are based primarily on the tacit assumption that all Daybulis, Mansiris, 
and Qusdaris were actually from Sind and all Sindis were not, regardless of 
textual confirmation of a personal connection with the region of Sind. While 
there is no doubt that local nisbahs for traditionists start appearing regularly in 
a Sh ses sae fifteen traditionists from this period have a lo- 

f re Daybulis while only two are Mansuris.*” Thus, 


od of ins 


I a 1s Carty 
vo 3 609) he Meath (196507 da gabi (1883 vol 2: 493-94), Tabari (1879-1901 
circulation of Sindi B0vernors is no more ‘ han ci, an ton Qutaybah (1969: 407). The 
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; » Tabari (1879-19 
49 See appendix A hoe > Vol. 6: 166, 362, 406, 409) Fabari (1879-1901 yor, 3: 1100-1), Ibn al- 
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while a case can be made for the study of hadith at D i 
lims), this is not equally true of Mansirah, Qusdar, or uae Cini 


Ishaq, for one, has given an overly optimisti epg 
the city of Mansirah: e ¢ account of the study of hadith in 


Here Traditionists engaged themselves in the pursuit of their own Science. Classes in 


Hadith were held in different mosques of the ci i 
works on Hadith literature [1955a: 37-38}, nee een ee 


Such a conclusion is not warranted on the slim evidence of two Mansuri tradi- 
tionists, one of whom was primarily a Da’di jurist and the other a Qur'an reci- 
ter.” It is also difficult to sustain the argument of an independent school of tra- 
dition at Qusdar on the evidence of a single traditionist, Sibawayh b. Isma‘ll (d. 
ca. 460/1067).5! Nor is there support in the biographical data for Sulayman 
Nadvi's assertion that during the Arab period there were scores of traditionists 
in the city of Multan (1929: 303; also see Qureshi 1962: 44; Durrani 1980: 
253). There is not a single Multani among the traditionists; indeed, the nisbah it- 
self is unknown in the Arab period.*? As a result, it is necessary to conclude 
that, with the possible exception of Daybul, the numbers involved do not war- 
rant the assumption of distinct regional schools of tradition emerging in Sind 
during the fourth/tenth century. 


The attractions of hadith study for Sindi Muslims. There can be little doubt 
that the study of traditions was the major religious preoccupation of Muslims in 
Sind and Sindi Muslims in all periods of Arab rule in Sind. Moreover, as noted, 
a significant portion of the Sindi traditionists belonged to the group known as 
ashab al-hadith, who were well-represented in Sind itself. What could have been 
the attractions of tradition for Sindi Muslims? If one accepts Arthur L. Greil’s 
view (1977) that preexisting cognitive styles must be taken into account in un- 
derstanding the form of religion adopted through conversion, then perhaps one 
should examine the type of Islam which prevailed in Arab Sind and among Sindi 
Muslims in the light of the preexisting non-Muslim religions of Sind. 

In their particular perception of Islam, the ashab al-hadith were characterized 
by their populism, literalism, and textualism. As Marshall G.S. Hodgson has 


observed regarding the first of these traits: 


50 See appendix A nos. 2 and 14. The books which Pathan (1974: 146) and Ishaq (1955a: 37-39) 
allege were written by Ahmad al-Mansari on hadith more likely concerned Da’idi jurisprud- 
ence since Ibn al-Nadim (1970 vol. 1: 532) refers to the books with reference to Mansirr’s role 
as a Da’iidi jurist and imam. 

51 See appendix A no. 60 for references. Sam'ani (1912: fol. 455b) does refer to another Qusdari, 
Jafar b. al-Khattab, but he is designated a jurist (fagih) and ascetic (zahid) not a traditionist 
(but see Ishaq 1955a: 41). os ata 

52 The only scholar mentioned in the primary sources who was actually from Multan is Harin b. 
Misa al-Azdi, an Arab poet renowed for his elephant poetry. However, while a resident of 

Multan, he did not bear the nisbah Multani. See Mas‘idi (1861-77 vol. 3: 14-16) and Jahiz 


(1938-45 vol. 7: 75-77, 114-16). 
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i i ism appeé : strongly developed 
traits of populism appear more stron 
aye scopes lt s : ‘ sattepomorphism in tales of God, presenting 


7 spectacular deeds whi 

Him in the image of a human — apd mck a oon ae 

prophets could achieve al God 's hands, s 1 301 also see Goldziher 1967-71 

tact with the divine presence In revelation [1974: 391; 

vol. 2: 145-63]. . 

ists of Sind, it will be recalled, belonged to the Sammitiya, perhaps 

idee, of the Indian Buddhist schools. In sharp contrast to the highly 
intellectualized systems, the Sammitiya postulated the actual existence of a 
readily comprehensible puggala (“self”) which transmigrated. The striking anti- 
intellectual populism of this uniquely Sammitiya tenet has been noted previously 
(see above pp. 8-10). - - 

However, it is in the textualism and literalism of the ashab al-hadith and the 
Sammitiya that the closest similarities can be observed. It should be borne in 
mind that the ashab al-hadith were not traditionists in the normal sense of up- 
holding the present and future authority of past beliefs or customs, but in the 
technical sense of maintaining the superiority in governing Muslim behaviour of 
hadith reports of the Prophet's words and actions.** Perhaps the word textualist 
better conveys the religious perspective of the group. Since a large number of 
early Sindi converts to Islam would appear to have come from Sammitiya Hin- 
ayana Buddhism, it is tempting to consider Sindi Muslim interest in hadith as 
related broadly to the early Hinayana absorption in vinaya (“discipline”). 

The Vinaya-Pitaka (“Book of Discipline”) forms a third of the Pali Canon and 
consists of a code of conduct for living in the Buddhist community which, in 
many ways, was more important than doctrine to early Buddhism.** This system 
of praxis shows certain similarities in form and structure to the Muslim system 
of praxis evident in the corpus of traditions. The Vinaya consists of reports of 
the sayings or actions of the Buddha in specific situations, containing both a 
statement of reception ("so have I heard”) and of time and occasion (“at such 
and such a time and place”) (Dutt 1962: 270). While lacking a precise counter- 
part to the Muslim isnad (“chain of authorities”), the resemblance to hadith re- 
Ports is striking. Both are not so much laws as they are reports of the sayings or 

— ee historical individual in a specific textual and contextual si- 
earn  Vinaya reports, even though accumulated later (in a process 
ly analogous to that of the hadith),>> were directed back and attributed 





53 ice ee bs is particularly illuminating on the “textualist piety” of the ashdb al- 
ith simply = “tra ri (1950: 253-57; 1964: 34-36) who, unfortunately, renders ashab al- 
(‘traditionists”), See W; nists” without distinguishing the group from the neutral muhaddithiin 
54 The following i att (1973: 66-67) for a criticism of this blurring of the distinction. 
1962: 74-84°172-73 949.60 a2 textualism is based primarily on S. Dutt (1924: 28-38; 
66).Further discussion and bigtiog soe Pitaka has been translated by I. B. Horner (1938- 
ie ae eee and bibliography can be found in John Holt (1981). mr 
polatiof fase dear ie ; utt’s observation (1924: 28): “The rules of the Vina a-pitak 5 
rom various material sources, but on each law the dsooey Wa aperine 
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to an historical person, the Buddh: 

tuations had the force of law. As too and say’ 
invariably takes the form of a reported adjudi Puts it, “a Vinaya rule... almost 
what is right and what is wrong in a given acme made by the Buddha as to 
do not take the form of a general law, but relate - oe (1962: 76). The rules 
Buddha in a posited contextual siticaiem, ee ack to a specific dictum of the 
teen discrete pronouncements of the Buddha con one finds, for example, four- 
each occurring in a specific anecdotal context, but cerning the wearing of shoes, 
1924: 30-32). Likewise, Muhammad's uicta and actions on pected necaonn 
are enshrined in traditions—many on relative a on specified occasions 
cuisine—which assume the force of law from the: Pape tan a or 

Moreover, the Hinayanists in thei A ee ee 
rationalized the Genes as ioral aide Doribee ee em 
the literal importance of the sayings of the Buddha, all of which ee 
obligatory and sacrosanct (ibid.: 172-73, 249-50). By the sancalen Oi edb 
al-hadith argued against their rationalizing ie b fiaketig ae th col ci 
words of the text of the traditions and de-emphasizing satiny adibon aad 
individual reasoning (Hodgson 1974: 388; Schacht 1960a). To the Hinayanists. 
any doubt must be resolved with reference to the text of the Buddha's dicta (“to 
be brought down to the Sutta or shown in the Vinaya”) (S. Dutt 1924: 28-30, 
1962: 250). The Sammitiya was even more literalist and textualist in this regard 
than other Hinayanist schools. Their main tenet—that a real not allegorical per- 
son (puggala) existed—was based on a literalist reading of the text of the Budd- 
ha’s dicta. While other schools argued that the term was simply a concept, the 
Sammitiya insisted that the Buddha had used the term puggala and hence it must 
have a real existence (sce above p. 9). The Buddha’s pronouncements could 
not be explained away, but must be accepted in whole, all of them, even with 
their attendant difficulties. Similarly, the ashab al-hadith, by referring their text- 
ual considerations back to the authority of Muhammad’s pronouncements and 
behaviour, maintained that the difficult textual traditions must be accepted 
“without asking how,” and not rationalized or allegorized away. 

While these similarities and analogies are suggestive, it is by no means clear 
that this alone answers the question of why Sindi Muslims were attracted to the 
position of the ashab al-hadith. By its very nature, this type of argument must 
remain inconclusive. However, assuming that conversion took place for the rea- 
sons outlined in the preceding chapter (the argument here is not that conversion 
occurred due to congenial ideological similarities), then it is surely reasonable to 


expect that the converts would opt for a type of Islam intelligible within their 


yings in particular si- 


posed that it had been promulgated by Buddha on a certain occasion.” That is, traditions be- 
longing to different periods of Buddhist monasticism are given a similar textual origin In the 
pronouncements of the historical Buddha. For a similar process among Muslims where fabri- 


cated traditions of a later period were transferred back to the historical Prophet Muhammad 
see Goldziher (1967-71 vol. 2: chs. 3-4) and Schacht (1950: 138-89). 
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previous religious perspective. And one can definitely observe some of the ae 
tractions that an ashab al-hadith position would have had for converts from the 


tradition of textual Buddhism. 


Mystics and Ascetics 

The second largest category of Sindi Muslims during the Arab period consisted 
of mystics and ascetics. Subsumed in this group are those individuals who were 
either termed Sufi, zahid (“ascetic”), fagir (“mendicant”), or who were Primarily 
associated with Sifis. Thirteen of the Sindi Muslims (18.6 percent of all individ- 
uals, 14.3 percent of all professions) fall within this category, including two of 
the eleven (18.2 percent) who were definitely in Sind (see table 1). They Start 
appearing in the literature for the century after the Arab conquest (six of the 
thirteen died in the period 150-250/767-864) and then, like the traditionists, 
gradually decline in incidence during the fourth/tenth century and disappear in 
the last half of the fifth/eleventh century (see table 2). Of particular prominence 
among this group is the large representation (seven of the thirteen) of individu- 
als bearing a Daybuli nisbah.® Since Daybul had a large Mahesvara temple and 
was a centre of Pasupata Saivism, perhaps these Daybuli mystics might have 
served as a conduit of Pasupata concepts into Siifism, a point which will be dis- 
cussed later in this section. 

Unfortunately, there is little additional biographical information on the parti- 
cular beliefs or actions of these Sindi mystics and ascetics. One can observe, 
however, an inclination towards asceticism (many are termed zahid) with per- 
haps an added component of a belief in personal supernatural powers. Accord- 
ing to Subki (1964 vol. 3: 55), Ahmad b. Muhammad Abi al-'Abbas al-Daybuli 
(d. 373/983) was “one of the possessors of states and unveilings, external mira- 
cles and sublime states” (min arbab al-ahwal wa-al-mukashafat lahu karamat 
zahirah wa-ahwal saniyah). Ahmad b. al-Sindi Abi Bakr al-Haddad (d. 359/ 
969) was thought by his student Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (Khatib 1931 vol. 4: 
187) to belong to the hierarchy of forty mystical abdal (“substitutes”) whose 
Prayers are answered (mujab al-da‘wah).°” And the traditionist Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
Allah Abi al-‘Abbas al-Daybuli (d. 343/954) toward the end of his life became 
a Sufi recluse (min al-zuhhad al-fugar@ al-'ubbad) in Nishapir where he be- 
came particularly renowned for his ascetic practices (Sam‘ani 1912: fol. 236b). 
Moreover, most of the Sindi mystics and ascetics were also traditionists, and 
hence there would appear to be a close connection between the two religious 
perspectives.*® 





56 See appendix A nos. 1,19, 20, 21, 22, 46, 48. 
57 According to Hujwiri (1936: 214): “Of those who have Power to loose and to bind and are the 
officers of the Divine court there are three hundred, called Akhydr, and forty, called Abdal, 


oe cn called Abrar, and four, called Awtdd, and three, called Nugaba, and one, called Qutb 


58 As Hodgson (1974: 393) observes: “The early Siifis looked to disparate early founders, but 
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The evidence eee eo ie and asceticis 

.. indeed, most of the data referring to a mu : 
si gon (accompanied by later lepers) Bae poser However, two 
e as references to three Sifis who travelled through the aca period as 
fons, dated 171/787 and 341/952 and attached to the shrines of Abd tw, 
Khidr, are of Pee Ane eatin : anne 

the first case, Aba Turab is traditionally considered Syke 
aubiin (“Associates of the Associates,” is thom who eton a : 
Companion of the Prophet), an ascetic, and a military commander of some a 
wess who transmuted a hostile Hindu army into a hill through his (aiseuloné 
powers (Qani' 1971: 53; Gazetteer, B. vol. 1: 100). In local parlance, he is 
termed Haji Turabi, and his tomb (mazér) still exists in the Indus Delta, bearing 
an indistinct inscription dated 171/787.° Modern scholars generally have ac- 
cepted the historicity of this individual, some considering him the first Sufi 
shaykh in Sind (Moinul Haq 1974: 5), others reducing his function to an ‘Abba- 
sid governorship over Sind (Bede 1973: 166, 250; Cousens 1925: 29). The lat- 
ter solution is unlikely since the names and dates of the governors of Sind during 
this period are known and Abu Turab (or any variation) is not one of them: It 
is possible that the tomb is that of Turab al-Hanzali, an ordinary soldier in the 
Thaqafite army who, according to the Chachnamah (1939: 159), drowned 
around the year 93/711 while fording the Indus River somewhere in the Delta. 
If the identification is accepted (and the name and locality support it), then the 
date of the inscription would refer to the erection of the tomb, not the death of 
Turab. In the course of time, a popular legend regarding the inhabitant of this 
early Arab tomb would have evolved among the Muslims of Sind. 

While it is highly unlikely that Abi Turab was a Sifi shaykh of the Arab peri- 
od, as later hagiographies maintain, the presence of the tomb and its legend is of 
some interest. First, the construction of a tomb (by 171/787, the date of the in- 
scription) for a relatively unknown Arab soldier suggests an early attempt to 
mystify the conquest and the Arab conquerors, at least in the Indus Delta. 
Second, the legend associates Abu Turab with both traditions (as one of the 1@ 


m actually in Arab Sind is 


soon formed a single movement, which was closely associated with the Hadith folk .. . . In some 
cases it is hard to draw a line between what was Sufi mystical self-examination and what was 
Hadithi moralism.” Se — 
59 ed Sindi Siifism has been well-documented. See bp oe iy eS aa ‘asawwu: 
ufism in Sindh”), Gulraj (1924), Quddiisi (1959), and Schi : 383-98). 
60 Cousens (1925: ‘s9) an te ae (1907-26 B vol. 1: 100) both read the date ath AH. 
The date is difficult to decipher, but Qani' (1971: 53) read it several centuries ago re tT 419-80 
61 res Khayyat (1966 vol. 2: 463, 473, 479, 499-500) = ee oe i ; 4 
-94) provide the most complete list of governors of Sind for the perio®” ; 
62 There 2B other popalae akaities in Sind which are alleged to be of individuals who er ral Sn 
during the Arab period. For example, later hagiographers consider an ae ear 151/76 4 
Whose mazar is in Karachi, to be an ‘Alid Arab who was martyred in Sin es ‘54 x aitieg pedis 
(see Kurin 1983). It is difficult to evaluate these claims, however, n the absen 
od epigraphs or early textual references. 
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mbination of particular fecung 
se tural powers, 4 Conny i a 
pi'ii al-tabi'in) and aia te biographical data. Third, the tomb is ai the 
in Sind also observee s, where over a hundred votive sas en ed With the 
midst of Buddhist iene have been uncovered. Perhaps the tomb acquireg 
Buddhist creed ya dha’ the residents of the Indus Delta through its asso. 


: sty i es of ee : ‘ ; 
eapeciee es Buddhist religious site. It is even possible that the 
hae bal ness it was in order to transform the perceived efficacy of the 
tomb was 


i i ier-sai id the nascent Islam; 
im si i ted Muslim soldier-saint, to aid the n ae 
cf Sind. Tey it is not the sanctity of the site which is disputed, but 
comm l is, itis 
i ficiaries of its powers. ; ; 
i oe ie patio inscription is found in the shrine (dargah) of the le. 
endary Khwijah Khidr (Persian and Sindhi Khizr), located on an island in the 
middle of the Indus River just off Bhakkar. A verse inscribed on a slab set into 
the wall of the shrine reads: 


When this sublime shrine was raised, 

Which contains the fountain of Khidr, 

|... 2] wrote the pleasing line, 

Its date is dargah ‘ali. 
The date is given numerically and reads indistinctly as either 341 or 321, but the 
reading of the ‘a’rikh (“chronogram”) as dargah ‘ali supports the former date. 
The name of the alleged author of the verse is unclear, although it may well have 
been attributed to Khidr (a rd is discernible). The inscription itself is written in 
Persian, in a nasta'lig script which, as Yazdani rightly observes (Cousens 1925: 
146), would not have been current in the fourth/tenth century. Perhaps it is a 
Persian translation of a previous Arabic inscription. The chronogram would ap- 
pear to refer to the date of the erection of the original shrine. 

Khidr or al-Khadir (“the green man”), an enigmatic Qur'anic figure, occurs in 
the Islamic tradition as an immortal servant of God, patron saint of sailors and 
travellers, and the guardian of the fountain of life (ab-i Khidr in the above in- 
— He eat & ett role in Siifism, serving as an inspiration to 
(srs in visions and dreams.* In Sind itself, he is venerated by both Muslims 
“ a Khidr) and Hindus (as Zindah Pir), the latter eigen him with 

€ ‘ving god of the Indus River. For both religions, the shrine is located on a 





‘a the shins of Muslims he ruins of Buddhist sites in Central Asia could often be located by 
inscription is given by 
65 The Islamic tradition ie) Cousens (1925 145 and fig. 25). The right edge is indistinct 


(1973 11851}: 326-29) the Cae e enetation of this figure in $i i 
(197 [iszaf 50-60 Oot, sazetter (1907-26 B. vol. $: 48-50) Mey eter instance, Burton 


- Vol. 3: 48-50), Ti . 
), Eastwick (1843; 203-9), and Dames (197 aera 
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small island off Bhakkar. According to Muslim accounts, Khidr became asso- 
ciated with the island when he miraculously diverted the Indus from Aror to its 
present location at Bhakkar in order to save a Muslim woman (en route to 
Mecca) from the unwanted attentions of a Hindu king (Abbott 1977 {1924}: 
99-100; Cousens 1925: 148-49, Gazetteer, B. vol 48-50) If the date of 141) 
9§2 is correct, then the veneration of Khidr relative to the Indus River must be 
dated back to the late Habbarid period and would perhaps represent an early 
example of religious interpenetrations if not syncretism ° 

Both of the examples reveal certain salient features of early Islam in Sind 
They both occur in a context of a pre-Muslim site or power: Abii Turab’s tomb 
being built on a Buddhist site and Khidr being perceived as the living saint of the 
Indus River. Moreover, both are associated with miraculous powers which are 
employed for the benefit of the Muslim community against the non-Muslims of 
Sind: Abi Turab is said to have changed a Hindu army into a hill, and Khidr to 
have saved a Muslim woman performing the pilgrimage (notably one of the five 
“pillars” of Islam). Incidentally, he did this by diverting the entire Indus River 
away from the capital of the Hindu king, thus bringing both the king and his non- 
Muslim community to ruin. While part of the perceived efficacy of the super 
natural powers may be derived from association with non-Muslim sites or pow 
ers, it is notable that the legends have these miraculous capabilities being used in 
the defense of the Muslim vis-a-vis non-Muslim community. 

Passing from the legendary, three mystics are known to have travelled through 
Sind during the Arab period. While in Shiraz and Ahwaz, the geographer Maq 
disi met an individual who had lived for some time in Sind and was “renowned 
for his asceticism (zuhd)” (1877: 471). He gave a particularly vivid deseription 
of Sind which Maqdisi subsequently used in his account of the region. Unfortu 
nately, Maqdisi neither gives the name of the ascetic nor outlines his activities 
during his long stay in Arab Sind. 

The most notable mystic to visit Arab Sind, however, was al-Husayn b. Man 
sur al-Hallaj (244-309/858-921) who is said to have travelled to Gujarat and 
hence, by way of Daybul, through Sind and Multan to Kashmir, probably 
around 283-83/896-97.°° Although he is an important figure for Sufism in later 


67 In this connection, it is interesting to note the seventh century A.D. painted image of Avaloki- 
tesvara Padmapani uncovered at the stipa of Mirpur Khas (Lohuizen 1981). This is the Bodd- 
hisattva of Compassion who, like Khidr, was known for the ability to protect travellers from 
shipwrecks and other disasters (S. Dutt 1962: 160). Also see Lawrence (1976: 113-14) for an 
interesting comparison between the Buddha and Khidr, and Beal (1884: 270-74) for Buddhist 
elements in the Muslim account of Khidr. 7 

68 See Massignon (1975 vol. 1: 222-24) for the itinerary of Halla) in India and Sind Schimmel ’ 
Suggestion (1975: 67) that on his return from Sind, Hallaj was subjected to criticism x 2 
supposed relations with the Carmathians, who ruled not only Bahrain but also eagle ae 
and Multan—places that the mystic has just visited” needs to be revised Tee eh ie : cal lsh 
actually rule Multan or Upper Sind until some seventy years after the visit o "] 
chapter 4 for details). 
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5 i i of a direct, personal influence 
Sind (see Schimmel 1962), there aes hia ee sy Caitieenshy = 

Pr nd ii gas dian influences on Hallaj (Ho 
has been written on the possible Indian a en 
boned 28 vol. 1: 1-17; Nadvi 1929: 247-29; Zachner 1969 [1960]: 20), these 
ogee from Gujarat or Kashmir rather than Sind, and hence neeq Not 
ae ‘Abd al-Haqq (1866: 196), Sayyid Safi al-Din Kazarani, a ne- 
hew and khalifah (“deputy”) of Abii Ishaq Ibrahim b. Shahriyar Kazariinj 
(352-426/963-1034) was dispatched by his uncle to Upper Sind where he is 
alleged to have founded the city of Uchh, later to become renowned as a centre 
of the Suhrawardi and Qadiri Sifis.“° The only evidence of Safi al-Din’s actions 
in Sind comes from an anecdote given by the Chishti mystic Nizam al-Din Aw- 
liya’ (d. 725/1324) which is preserved by Sijzi (1894: 50). While residing at 
Uchh, Safi al-Din is said to have encountered a yogi who challenged him toa 
clarifying duel of supernatural powers. While the yogi was only able to levitate 
to the ceiling, Safi al-Din, after Praying for the gift of miracles, emerged the clear 

winner by actually flying out of the room. 

This legendary Hindu-Muslim encounter should be read in the light of the 
other material on Arab Sind which suggests an interest by Sindi mystics and as- 
cetics in supernatural Powers to be used against non-Muslims, Perhaps as proof 
of the superior religious potency of Islam. These posited miraculous abilities are 
frontier powers Par excellence: they are not mentioned as coming to the aid of 
Muslims in their internal relations or spiritual development, but only against 


non-Muslims. The confrontational spirit of the frontier, not of SyNcretism, is evi- 
dent here, 


Sindi influences on Sufism. Before concluding this section, it is Necessary to 
discuss briefly the controversial question of Sindi influences on Sufism. I will not 
be concerned here with the more general topic of Indian influe 
with the Sindi connection. A number of scholars 


—___ 

69 The ‘story is certain} Pa - : ; 
oe Sind. For his onion see Shia (on naugh thee 's NO reason to doubt his pres- 
Primarily evidenced j Z; "i ; 

(1927-28) and Nicholson (1975 1914) 17.4e [1957], 1969 11960}), but also see Horten 
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acquainted to some degree with the religious beliefs and Practices of their non- 
Muslim compatriots. That is, Sindi Mu 


i slims, both Arabs and converts, would 
have had access to the non-Muslim concepts current in Arab Sind, 
Having said this, it is necessary to add that those scholars who have Posited a 


Sindi connection have not done so relative to the non-Muslim religions known 


to have been extant in Sind during the Arab Period. That is, the historical con- 
nection has not been exploited. It is 


generally assumed that Hindu or Buddhist 
thought in Sind must have been the same as that of a general reified Hinduism or 
Buddhism, examples of which are taken indiscriminately from all parts and 
times of India. Thus, Zaehner (1969 [1960]: 95 et passim) argues a Sindi con- 
nection to Abi Yazid al-Bistami (d. 261/874 or 264/877) via Abu ‘Ali al-Sindi, 
which is possible, but then assumes that the latter communicated the Vedanta 
monist theories of Sankara, which 


; is unlikely. There is no cogent reason to as- 
sume that the Advaita Vedanta views of the South Indian Sankara (d. ca. A.D 


entury Sind. Indeed, Hindu Sind was primarily 
to Anandagiri (cited in Dasgupta 1922-62 vol. 
this sect, considering their views anti-Hindu, and 
even suggesting that they be “chastised and whipped.” Sindi Pasupatas, even if 
aware of Sankara’s theories (and there is no direct evidence that they were), 


would hardly be likely to communicate his Perceptions at the expense of their 
own. 


Pasupata and Sankara, according 
5: 3), was antagonistic towards 


This will clearly not do. Surely any argument of Indian influence via Sind must 
be based initially on the beliefs of those Hindu and Buddhist sects known to 
have been predominant in Sind during the Arab period: Sammitiya Buddhism 
and Pasupata Saivism. I have previously shown similarities between the literal 
textualism and populism of the Sammitiya and the traditionists. In the remainder 
of this section, I will examine a single line of analysis from the Sindi Pasupata 
into Sifism. 

By a considerable margin, the major Hindu sect in Sind at the time of the Ar- 
ab conquest was the Pasupata, a theist system with rituals and philosophy sub- 
stantially different from other Hindu systems (see above pp. 14-18). Moreover, 
over half of the Arab period mystics and ascetics carried a nisbah related to 
Daybul, a city with a large Mahesvara temple inhabited by Pasupatas. If one 
postulates a Pasupata rather than Vedanta influence on Siifism, then some of 
the difficulties in establishing valid comparisons are diminished. 

The Pasupata had a highly unusual ritual whereby the aspirant courted public 
dishonour (adharma) through the preformance of disreputable and outrageous 
actions. Among the six established ways to elicit such opprobrium are the per- 
formance of improper or nonsensical actions (avitatkarana) and the utterance of 
contradictory or nonsensical speech (avitadbhdsana).’' Dishonour was actively 





4 i i i s if one 
: i “ ‘h the world censures, as i 
71 Sayana (1958: 27-24) explains the former as “doing things whic! r ke 
could as distinguish between what should be done and what should not” and the latter as 
uttering of words which contradict one another or which have no meaning. 
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pursued in order to transfer merit and achieve ascetic isolation and detachment 
from the world. Similarities can readily be seen in the malamah ( blame” or 
“censure”) of the Siifis, especially those termed in retrospect Malamatiyah 
(“blameworthy ones”) who performed outrageous and seemingly illicit acts to 
elicit blame and rejection, usually for the ascetic motive of self-mortification ang 
isolation.” : 

The parallels are very close. Both groups deliberately provoked contempt 
(which is different from passive acceptance); both did so through outwardly 
scandalous or illicit actions; and both did so primarily for ascetic motives, If 
there is any Indian influence here, it would have to come from the Pasupata, the 
only major Hindu sect to have practised such a deliberate elicitation of blame 
and dishonour. It should be pointed out, however, that there is no explict his- 
torical connection to Sind here; the Pasupata influence (if such it is) could have 
penetrated into the Malamatiyah via Central Asia. 

There also appears to be a resemblance, at least on the surface, between the 
Pasupata practice of avitadbhdsana (“nonsensical speech”) and the shatahat 
(“ecstatic speech”) of Hallaj, Bistami, and other Sifis. The ecstatic utterances of 
Bistami, for example, certainly contained an element of paradox and provoked 
blame and condemnation, while those of Hallaj indirectly led to his death.”3 The 
resemblances here, however, are more superficial than real. For the Pasupata, 
the nonsensical or paradoxical speech was pronounced in order to provoke op- 
probrium, while among the Siifis it would appear to have been the result of (not 
a means to) a mystical experience which could only be expressed in paradox. Of 
course, the two are analogous where the shath was used by the Sifi to elicit 
malamah. 

Perhaps the most widely discussed analogy, however, is that between the Sufi 
term fand’ (“annihilation”) and the Buddhist and Hindu nirvana (“extinction”). 
That the source of Bistami’s fand lies in the Buddhist nirvana (and was commu- 
nicated to him by Abu ‘Ali al-Sindi) has been suggested by Louis Massignon 
(1922: 80), Max Horten (1927-28 vol. 1: 4), Reynold Nicholson (1975 [1914]: 
17-19), and R. C. Zaehner (1969 [1960]: 93), and repudiated with some vigour 
by A. J. Arberry (1957: 90-91; 1962), B. Carra de Vaux (1965), Qassim al- 
Samarrai (1968: 218-20), and Muhammad Abdur Rabb (1971: 185-211). After 
much debate, the tendency among Islamicists is to deny the connection on the 
following grounds: fana’ is theist while nirvana is atheist; fana’ is positive while 
nirvana is negative; fand’ contains within it the element of remaining in God 





72 Hujwiri ( 1936: 62-69) provides a fifth/eleventh century overview of the Malamatiyah. Also see 
the discussion by Goldziher (1981: 149-50) and Trimingham (1971 appendix B: “Sifis, Mala- 
matis, and Qalandaris”). . 

73 For the Shatahat of Bistami see Abdur Rabb (1971: 141-83); for those of Hallaj see Schimmel 
(1975: 64-77), Also see Massignon (1934). Abdur Rabb has addressed the issue of why the 
ecstatic utterances of Bistami were acceptable while those of Hallaj were not. 
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(baqa’) which is not evident in nirvana; and unlike fand’, nirvana is the culmina- 
tion of the transmigration of souls.’* While this is partially although not entirely 
true of Buddhist nirvana,’* it is not the case of the Pasupata who conceived of 
nirvana in a manner at some odds with other Hindu systems. 

The Pasupata concept of nirvana (also termed duhkhanta, “the extinction of 
sorrows”) is totally dependent on a God who is conceived as the independent 
cause of the universe (see above pp. 17-18). The Pasupata system was so thor- 
oughly theist, perhaps even monotheist, that its scripture could assert that “God 
acts according to his will, independent of human deeds (karma)” (Sayana 1958: 
31), thereby rejecting the primary Hindu theory of karma. In keeping with this 
radical view, the Pasupata adept could attain nirvana only by the grace of God. 
Not only is the concept theist, but it also contains within it the positive compo- 
nent of remaining with God. In sharp contrast to Vedanta monism, the Pasupata 
nirvana did not lead to the union of the individual soul (aman) with the whole 
(brahman), but to the presence of the Lord (Isvara) to whom the soul was for- 
ever linked not to be subject to rebirth. In the Pasupata concept, it is not the in- 
dividual but the will of the individual which is annihilated in God's will. It is in 
this state that one perceives “the essence (of things) just as they are” (ibid.: 32), 
and even partakes of many of the Lord’s attributes, such as the supermundane 
power of perception and knowledge. 

As can readily be seen, some of the inadequacies of comparing fand’ with nir- 
vana are eliminated if one accepts the possibility of a Pasupata connection. Both 
concepts are dependent on a theist perception of God; both contain positive 
elements; both accomodate within them the element of remaining or subsiding 
with God; both recognize the annihilation of man’s will in the will of God; and 
both states are achieved through the grace of God. These similarities alone do 
not prove a genetic relationship between the two concepts. Still, there exists a 
strongly supportive historical connection in the case of Bistami. It should be 
borne in mind that Bistami was not simply indebted to Abu ‘Ali al-Sindi in a 
general sense, but, according to Jami (1957: 57), learned from him the specific 
technique of “annihilation in Divine Unity” (Bayazid guyad keh man az Bu ‘Ali 
‘ilm-i fand’ dar tawhid mi-amokhtam). Since the Pasupata was the predominant 
Hindu sect in Sind, it is possible that Abi ‘Ali al-Sindi was aware (directly if he 
actually came from Sind, indirectly if his family came from Sind) of their con- 


74 Vaux (1965) outlines the main arguments, even suggesting that a Christian (rather than Indian) 
ohana See The actaes of Islamicists to pursue an Indian connection is paral 
by the classicists. Cf. Hermann Frankel's criticism of a comparison of Heraclitus bi i P. 
anisads: “See how the Greek scholar fears the Upanishads. He does not erly 1 ee ey ae 
dangerous, he is really surprised to find that interest in them can coexist with soun rp! 
tion” (cited in Scharfstein 1978: 216). i, <4 

75 Huw (1936: 243) indicates that Ml annihilation from anything eeaenkio ree 4 
its imperfection and absence of desire for it.” This is remarkably ogous »  Ralopehana 

concept of nirvana as the elimination of desire or craving. See the analy: 


(1976: 69-90). 
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cept of nirvana and included certain elements of it while instructing Bistami in 
fana’.’° In addition, Bistami had possible access to Pasupata concepts through 
his brother-in-law who bore a nisbah related to the city of Daybul, a Centre of 
the Sindi Saivites (Ibn al-Jawzi 1936-37 vol. 4: 94). 

While the above evidence is not conclusive, if a conduit into classical Sifism 
through Arab Sind is pocited, then the obvious place to look for an influence js 
within the Sindi Pasupata system and not Vedanta monism. And, in sharp con- 
trast to other Indian systems, the Pasupata concept of nirvana has much in 
common with the Sifi fana’. 


Shi‘ites and Kharijites”’ 


Ten of the seventy Sindi Muslims (14.3 percent of all individuals, 11.0 per- 
cent of all religious professions) fall within the category of Shi‘ites (see table 1), 
They occur only in the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, with half of 
them dying in the 150-200/767-815 period (see table 2). The Shitite biographi- 
cal sources unfortunately are not forthcoming about these Sindis, rarely ex- 
panding beyond their names and a terse note concerning their role in the trans- 
mission of Shi'ite traditions. Even their dates can be reconstructed only indi- 
rectly with reference to their more renowned teachers or students. Hence, it is 
not surprising that none of the ten Sindi Shi'ites can be placed definitely in Sind 
(or elsewhere for that matter) through supplementary textual evidence. There is, 
however, cogent evidence of the presence of ‘Alids and Shi'ites actually in Sind 
during the Arab period. The evidence will be discussed in full in the chapter on 
Isma‘ilism which follows. 

As far as the Kharijites are concerned, I have been unable to locate a single 
individual bearing a Sind-related nisbah. Perhaps this is due to the unavailability 
of specific Kharijite biographical dictionaries for the period. Nonetheless, mem- 
bers of this sect were definitely within the jurisdiction of Sind, especially in 
Mukran and Turan. Arab geographers and travellers have referred to the arid, 
sparsely populated region of Mukran as the domain of the shurdt, a term gener- 
ally employed for the Kharijites (Istakhri 1870: 177; Ibn Hawgal 1938 vol. 2: 
325; Mas‘tidi 1861-77 vol. 1: 238-39). They would appear to have had a parti- 
cularly close relationship with the Ibadiyah Kharijites of nearby ‘Uman. On the 
failure of his revolt in Mawsil in 148/765, Hassan b. Mujalid b. Yahya al-Ham- 
adani, a relative of the Kharijite theologian Hafs b. Ashaym, fled to Sind (sic, but 
Mukran is probably meant) where he unsuccessfully attempted to enlist the as- 
sistance of the Ibadiyah Kharijites from ‘Uman who were residing in the region. 


76 Also note the curious anecdote related by Sa‘di (1974: 123) of Bistaini rubbing ashes on his 
face and exclaiming “My Soul! I’m fit for the Fire—Shall I, then, look askance at ashes?” One is 
reminded here of the most characteristic Pasupata rite, smearing the body with ashes. 

77 Kharijites are being discussed here for the sake of convenience. This is not to imply that they 
had anything in common with the Shites apart from being (in retrospect) sectarian. jl 

78 The incident is noted by Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 5: 584), Azdi (1967: 203-6), am 
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Another source of Khirijite agitation in Sind c 
Sistan. Hamzah b. Adharak (or ‘Abd Allah), a Si 
‘Ajaridah Kharijites known as Hamziyah 
to “go forth and wage war against the id 
ley.””? Hamzah is said to have perso 


‘ame from the adjacent region of 
istani leader of a sub-sect of the 
, Summoned his followers in 193/808 


followers had any short or long term mili 
Mukran.° Shahrastani (1961 vol. 1: 13 
the ‘Ajaridah—called Khalafiyah after 
al-Khariji—had adherents among the Kharijites of Kirman and Mukran, 

The Sistani Kharijites also appeared in the region of Sind called ‘Tran, locat- 
ed between the upper Indus Valley and Mukran, After Ya'giib b. Layth al-Saf- 
far defeated and killed ‘Ammar b. Yasir al-Khariji at Nishak in 251/865, “the 
Kharijites were consequently all demoralized and took refuge in the mountains 
of Asfozar or in the Hendqanan valley” (Tarikh-i Sistan 1976: 164-65; see Bos- 
worth 1968: 115-16, 118). Hindqanan in undoubtedly the area known to Arab 
geographers as Kizkanan or Qiqan, the residence of the tuler of Turan in the 
fourth/tenth century (Istakhri 1870: 177; Ibn Hawgal 1938 vol. 2: 324; Maqdisi 
1877: 478). 

The presence of Kharijites at Quzdar (a variation of Qusdar), also in Taran, is 
evidenced by a long anecdote given on the authority of Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Latif in the Nishwar al-muhadarah of ‘Ali b. al-Muhassin al-Tanikhi (d. 384/ 
994). ‘Ali b. Latif, a Mu'tazilite theologian, travelled to Qusdar where he found 
a large number of Kharijites residing. During the course of his Stay, the Mu'ta- 
zilite, after expressing alarm at the possible theft of his clothes which at Kharijite 
tailor had carelessly left outside, was sternly lectured: 


0), however, does note that a sub-sect of 
Hamzah’s Sistani contemporary Khalaf 


You people have become accustomed to base morality (akhlag al-ardhal) because 
you were brought up in the land of infidelity (bilad al-kufr) in which there exists 
theft and deception. We know nothing of that here. Your clothes would remain 
where they were put until they wore out, and still no one would take them but you. 
Even if you were to travel to the Far East or ek - ae returning iy would 

ill i ir place. Indeed, we have neither brigands nor immorality among 
eee ae people have [Tanukhi 1971-73 vol. 3: 89-90; also reported 
by Yaqiit 1866-73 vol. 4:86-87]. 





BS 5 an b. 
u - . 3: 359). He was known variously as Hassan b. Yahya, Hassan b. 
Gama Hassan a. Mukhalia ec 1969: 293-94). For the relationship betwee be ie: 
diyah of 'Uman and Mukran see Lewicki (1971b: ee Bosworth (1965: 23-24). 
tory of th tis discussed by Lewicki (1971a, 1971b). ee, 
719 Tarieh-i ‘Sivan, trans, Mc Gold (1976: 135). Gold has Cantlaed i tins: 34-96 ve 
(1935: 179) as “the Indus Valley.” See Bosworth (1968: 87-104) and Sadig : 


Hamzah’s revolt in Sistan. P , il ind. It should be not- 

80 The Tarikh-t ‘Sisean is the only source to mention the raid of Ham ee eEtte b. Yazid 
ed that the majority of Arab sources characterize the governorship on lace, as a period of 
al-Muhallabi (184-205/800-20), when these events would have taken place, 
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i i st in this contemporary account of Qusdar. | 

‘ There ee ae Se fabiy enbetacitil community of Kharijites in Tari, 
is eae middle of the fourth/tenth century (“it is their region and centre." 
itd 88) ahs were organized under a caliph residing at Qusdar.*! The anecdote 
- the strong self-perception of Qusdari Kharijites as a unique and 
righteous community. The corollary is that non-Kharijite Muslims were per- 
ceived as infidels (kuffar). Indeed, the perceived paradox of the anecdote lies in 
‘Ali b. Latif, a prominent Muslim probably from Basrah, being told that he 
comes from the corrupt bilad al-kufr by an inhabitant of isolated Turan, prob- 
ably not completely Islamized at the time. The Kharijite view of Qusdar as a 
kind of utopia surrounded by infidels is definitely in keeping with the commun- 
ualistic views of Kharijites elsewhere that they were the true believers (mu ‘mi- 
nun) while other Muslims were infidels (kuffar).*? 


Jurists 


One of the more interesting results of the collated biographical data is the low 
Tepresentation of jurists (fugaha’) among those bearing nisbahs related to Sind. 
There are only seven Sindi Muslims (10.0 percent of all individuals, 7.7 percent 
of all religious occupations) who followed this profession during the Arab peri- 
od (see table 1), one of whom was Ibrahim b. al-Sindi b. Shahik who is given 
over a dozen occupations by his friend Jahiz (1948-50 vol. 1: 335; 1938-45 vol. 
2: 140). Of the remaining jurists, the legal school (madhhab, pl. madhahib) is 
directly specified for only three: two, father and son, were Zahirite and one was 
Shafi'ite.** Two other jurists were possibly Shafiite on the evidence of their 
teachers.** Five of the seven died in the fourth/tenth century (see table 2), and 
four carried local nisbahs (two Mansiris, one Daybuli, and one Qusdari). It is 
difficult to engender chronological or geographic: 
basis of only seven jurists. 

The only direct evidence for the study of jurisprudence within Arab Sind is 
given by Magdisi who visited the region before 375/985 and noted that while 
the majority of Muslims were ashab al-hadith, “the Capital cities (qasabat) are 


not lacking jurists of the legal school of Abu Hanifah, although they have no 
Malikiyah nor Mu'tazilah, nor any work of the Hanabilah” (1877: 481). Apart 


from the “partisans of tradition,” the major madhhab in Sind, at least in the capital 
cities (qasabat),** would appear to have been the Hanafites, which is noted for a 


al conclusions, however, on the 





Peace and prosperity. ‘qibi : i 

. 362), Balidhur ( 806: 445). qubi (1883 vol. 2: 494), Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 6; 166, 
rodeo. ei Ousdaris noted in the biographical sources were not Kharijites: one was a 

82 Onthis aie ree Welt and ascetic, See appendix A nos. 6 and 60. : 

83 See appendix A nos. 2, oe 19-23) and Watt (1973: 35-37). 

84 See appendix A nos. 33 and 70, 

85 Ishaq (1955a: 37) reads gasabat as “local townships” with the implication that the Hanafites 
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later period by Yaqit (d. 627/1229: 1866-73 vol. 
Sind, Maqdisi himself talked to a faqih who was o 
Hanafite gadi Abi al-Haytham al-Nisabiri and ha 
Sind] and knew . eS (1877: 477). 

Not surprisingly, given the popularity of an ashab al-hadit spective i 
Sind and among Sindi Muslims, two of the Sindi jurists, re oie “d 
to the Da’udi Zahirite legal school, and both of them actually resided in - 
Habbarid capital of Mansurah for a period of time.*¢ Maaqdisi met the Zahirite 
imam Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salih al-Mansiri in Mansarah where “he was a 
teacher and author who had already written many excellent books.”*’ It is diffi- 
cult to assess the influence in Sind of this well-known jurist. The biographical li- 
terature does not record the names of any of his Sindi students or, indeed, any 
subsequent Zahirite jurists in Sind. If he did have any impact on religious or le- 
gal developments in Sind, it would have been primarily in the Habbarid capital 
of Mansirah where he intermittently lived and worked. 


3: 166). Before travelling to 
ne of the companions of the 
d “travelled these regions [of 


Qur’anic Scholars 


A few Sindi Muslims were concerned with the Quranic sciences, primarily reci- 
tation (four mugqris, one mujawwid), although one individual, Muhammad b. Ib- 
rahim al-Daybuli (d. 322/933), transmitted the Qur’anic commentary (Kitab al- 
tafsir) of Sufyan b. ‘Uyaynah (Sam‘ani 1912: fol. 236b). Three of the six bore 
Daybuli nisbahs, which might indicate an especial concern with the Qur’anic 
sciences on the part of Daybuli Muslims (although the numbers are not large).** 
Three of the six also died in the last half of the fourth/tenth century,®? a period 
of rapid decline in the numbers of traditionists (see table 2). But here again, the 
numbers involved are not substantial. It would probably be inaccurate to see the 
late fourth/tenth century as a period of efflorescence in the Qur’anic sciences 
solely on the basis of three Sindi Muslims. . 

As for Sind itself, at the time of the conquest Hajaj commanded Muhammad 
b. al-Oasim to instruct his troops that “whoever can read the Qur’an, let him be 


continually occupied in its recital (tilawat-i Qur'an), and the rest in prayer” 


i i i isi : 475- he term only for 

were active only in the countryside. Maqdisi (1877: 475-78), however, uses t m on r 

the capital cities of greater Sind: Bannajbir, capital of Mukran; Quzdar, capital of Ture me : 

surah, capital of Habbarid Sind; Multan, capital of Multan province; Wayhind, capital of Hind; 

and Qinnawj, capital of Qinnawj province. ~ : 

86 That is, Mubanmnad b. an al Mangiri and his more famous son Ahmad. beeping eres 

hab, also called Da’adi after the name of its founder Da’td b. Khalaf, was pote ! for ef a iB a 
from the literal meaning or text (zahir) of the Qur’an and the traditions. The s| 


of this k 1 ins Goldziher (1971). bake - ‘i 
87 Magdiiga77. 481) calls: him Abu sispareseal al-Mansiri. The titles of three of his books are 
given by Ibn al-Nadim (1964 [1871] vol. 1: 218). inscription found at Daybul (Abdul 


88 See appendix A nos. 46, 49, 50. Also note the Qur’anic 
Ghafur 1966: 85-86 and plate 28). 
89 See appendix A nos. 14, 45, 49. 
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: 90 there were probably mugris in the army of 
— - ae ol cee teettled in Sind. And ‘Afiyah b, 
Fore ueia a poalieaie who also wrote a fafsir, participated in the Thagafite 
; 91 
Toe Ton Hawgal (1938 vol. 2: 322) gives evidence for a later pe- 
riod of a “great interest in the Qur’an and its science” among the inhabitants of 
Multan, adding that they follow the seven canonical systems of recitation»? 
Elsewhere (ibid.: 324), he refers to Abii al-Qasim al-Basri, the ruler of Turan, as 
one of the ah/ al-Qur’an (“people of the Qur'an”). ; 
Recent scholars concerned with the religious history of Arab Sind have fo- 
cussed particular attention on what is alleged to be the first translation of the 
Qur'an into Sindi (Pathan 1974: 91, 146-47; Nadvi 1929: 241-42; Schimmel] 
1974: 3-4). The source for this incident is found in the Kitab ‘aja’ib al-Hind 
(written ca. 339/950) where it is given on the authority of Abii Muhammad al- 
dasan b. ‘Amr al-Najirami who, in turn, heard of it during a visit to Mansiirah in 
288/900 (Ramhurmuzi 1886: 2-4). According to this account, Mahrik b. Ray- 
aq, the ruler of the region between Upper and Lower Kashmir,?3 wrote in 270/ 
883 to ‘Abd Allah b. “Umar, the Habbarid ruler of Mansirah, asking him for a 
tafsir of the laws of Islam (shariat al-Islam) to be rendered into what is called 





90 re urn occupies 
lachnamah. The lette: i 
dresions from the Qur'an (1939: 126, 143, 149, 189, 197, 238, 235) Ing nn Copious 
fressed to Dahir, the Brahmin king of Sind. M f 


His presence in Sind is noted by cl a 
y the Chachnamah (1939: 101 
2494), Ibn Sad (1905-40 vol. 6: 212-13), and Ibn Hajar (1907-3 vol. 7: 224-26), His tafsir is 


92 For the seven Systems of recitation see Watt (1970: 47-50). 


93 Arne (1874 3-4) translates Ramhurmuzi’s “the king of al-Ra’” (1886: 2) as “the prince of 
tSind oO pA tare Be toa prince of Alor (ie., Ardr, Arabic al-Rir), a town 
per and Lower Katee Pethape miei text clearly has him as fuler of a region between Up- 


177), iLe., the title of the king and not the name wine SN SL oe 
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vidual who had been raised in Hind and had a degree of facility with Indian lan- 
guages. Second, the source Specifies that what was rendered into hindiyah was a 
tafsir, which is not Strictly speaking a translation. The individual performing this 
duty was a poet (sha‘ir) and perhaps his tafsir of the Qur'an was in the form of 
an ode like his earlier tafsir of the Islamic laws. 


To be sure, this does not detract from the achievement: it is still the first tafsir 


of Islam and the Qur'an. Moreover, it 
Pagation of the Qur'an and Islam dur- 
in Mansirah (where the anecdote was 
ur’an to effect conversion, 


Qadis and Khatibs 


Only two of the seventy Sindi Muslims (2.9 percent of all individuals) followed 
the profession of judge (qadi): Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salih al-Mansiiri, the 
Zahirite jurist, was the qadi of both Mansirah in Sind and Arrajan in Western 
Fars (Yaqit 1866-73 vol. 3: 166; Ibn Hajar 1911-13 vol. 1: 272), while the tra- 
ditionist Sindi b. ‘Abduwayh al-Razi was the qadi of Hamadhan and Qazwin 
(Sam‘ani 1912: fol. 314; Ibn Abi Hatim 1952-53 vol. 4: 318-19), Perhaps the 
paucity of references to qadis bearing Sind-related nisbahs can be attributed in 
part to the concern of the biographical literature with those qadis who served in 
the regions of the central heartlands. And, since the office was often the focal 
point of regional factional disputes,% it may have been difficult for an individual 
from outside the region to serve in that capacity. 

Nevertheless, as one would expect, there were qadis and khatibs (“preachers”) 
in Arab Sind, although, with the exception of Ahmad b. Muhammad, the qadi of 
Mansirah, they did not attract outside attention. At the time of the conquest, 
Musa b. Ya'qiib al-Thaqafi was appointed qadi and khatib of the region of Arr 
and given a written title of office with the instruction, “treat the subjects with 
Proper concern, according to the (Qur’anic] order, ‘command the right and for- 
bid the wrong’” (Chachnamah 1939: 235). Misa founded a long line of heredi- 
tary Thaqafite gadis and khatibs of Arér and Bhakkar whose office was accept- 
ed by the Ghaznavids and lasted until at least the seventh/thirteenth century 
(ibid.: 9-10; Qani 1971: 41, 55). 

When Ibn Battiitah visited the Indus Valley in the year 734/1333, he met an 
Arab named Shaybani who had in his posession a diploma of appointment to 
the office of khasib of Siwistdn given to an ancestor in 99/717 and signed by the 
caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. The office of preacher of the town was then “in- 
herited generation after generation from that time to the present day” (1958-71 
vol. 3: 598). The author of the original letter of appointment, if it is historical, 


= 
94 Mottahedeh 


(1980: 162-66) considers the role of gadis in regional loyalty, while Bulliet (1972: 
61-65) notes 


the struggle between various factions in Nishapiir over the office of qadi. 


s 
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ler ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (ca. 240-60/854-73) 


iph of the same name.”> In any case, the evidence of the Thaga- 

tes ent Shaybanites of Siwistan suggests that the office of qadi anq 
khatib may have followed hereditary lines in Arab Sind. on 

The Arab geographer and historian Mas‘tdi travelled to Sind in the year 

303/915 and noted a particularly close relationship between the Habbarid Tu- 

lers of Mansiirah and the family of the well-known qadi Abi al-Shawarib. It is 

; ment by the historian Ibn al-Athir (1965- 


sometimes supposed, based on a stater in \thir (1 
67 [1867] vol. 7: 482), that the gadi Muhammad b. Abi al-Shawarib himself 
came to the Habbarid capital of Mansurah in 283/896 and died shortly there- 


after.’ Yohanan Friedmann (1974: 663), however, has argued that this 
conclusion is based on a misreading of Ibn al-Athir who merely states that 
at the time of his death Muhammad b. Abi al-Shawarib had been qadi for 
six months of the city of the caliph al-Mansiir (madinat al-Mansur), by which 
is meant Baghdad and not Mansurah in Sind. The argument occurs as part of 
Friedmann’s attempt to prove that Sind was not congenial to the development of 
Islamic culture. It should be pointed out, however, that there is an early tradition 
that Mansirah in Sind was built during the caliphate of al-Mansur after whom it 
was named.°8 Hence it is entirely possible that madinat al-Mansur could refer to 
the city of Mansirah in Sind and not to Baghdad. Moreover, as noted above, 
only twenty years after the gadi Muhammad b. Abi al-Shawarib is said to have 
died in “the city of al-Mansir,” Mas‘idi visited the city of Mansirah in Sind and 
found the family of the gadi Abi al-Shawarib in positions of authority. As a re- 
sult, it is legitimate to conclude that even if Muhammad b. Abi al-Shawarib 
himself did not immigrate to Sind, one of his relatives did around the same time. 
Whatever the case, the sources give no indication of the actions of this family of 
qadis in Mansirah, although they presumably had considerable influence at the 


Habbarid court. 


was probably the Habbarid rul 


95 Gibb rightly observes “that at this date a caliph should have issued a diploma of appointment to 
a local khatib is highly improbable” (Ibn Battutah 1958-71 vol. 3: 598). 

96 aon, 1861-77 vol. 1: 377. For the family see Massignon (1963 vol. 1: 258-65) and Vadet 

97 Recent historians have expanded on the importance of this individual in Habbarid Sind. Pathan 
(1974: 148), for example, considers him “of great assistance to the rulers of al-Mansirah in the 
judicial administration of the kingdom.” However, he was only in Mansurah, if at all, for six 
months, which surely limits his personal assistance. According to Husayni (1971: 266), on the 
death of Muhammad b. Abi al-Shawarib, his son ‘Ali served as qadi of Mansiirah until the visit 
of Mas’idi. His sole source for this information is Mas‘idi (1861-77 vol. 1: 377), which only 
notes the close relationship between the family of Abii al-Shawarib and the Habbarids. 

98 See, for instance, Ya‘qibi (1892: 238), Yaqit (1866-73 vol. 4: 663), Abi al-Fida’ (1840: 350- 
51), and Idrisi (1960: 42), There are two other traditions: that Mansirah was built by and 
named after Mansiir b. Jumhir al-Kalbi, the governor of Sind, 129-36/746-53 (Ibn Khayyat 
1966 vol. 2: 389; Mas'tidi 1861-77 vol. 1: 379) and that it was built by ‘Amr b. Muhammad b. 
Se i the governor of Sind, 122-26/739-43 (Baladhuri 1866: 444; Ya'qibi 1883 
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Theologians and Philosophers 


The biographical data reveal only two Sindi Muslims (2.9 percent of all individ- 
uals) concerned with scholastic theology (kalam) or philosophy (falsafah): al- 
Fath b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sindi (d. ca. 340-50/951-61) was a traditionist and a jurist 
who studied kalam with Abi ‘Ali al-Thaqafi (Sam‘ani 1912: fol. 314), while Ib- 
rahim b. al-Sindi (d. ca 240/854) was a polymath with over a dozen occupations 
attributed to him (Jahiz 1948-50 vol. 1: 335; 1938-45 vol. 2: 140). Nothing is 
known of the precise nature of the theological or philosophical pursuits of either 
of the men. 

The Muslims of Arab Sind, in keeping with the predominant ashab al-hadith 
perspective,” would appear to have taken an active stand against the speculative 
dogmatics of the Mu'tazilites. Not only does Maqdisi (1877: 481) note the 
dearth of members of this school in Sind, but inscriptions uncovered at Daybul 
contain refutations of certain Mu'tazilite views concerning the Qur’an and the 
vision of God (see above p. 98). The Mu'tazilite theologian ‘Ali b. Latif (of the 
school of the shaykh al-mu'tazilah Abii Hashim ‘Abd al-Salam al-Jubba’i, d. 
321/933), it is true, travelled to Qusdar in Sind, but his ideas were not well-re- 
ceived (he was called a kafir).'°° The apparent prejudice against kalam and fal- 
safah in Arab Sind and among Sindi Muslims may well reflect pre-Islamic senti- 
ments, especially Buddhist, since not long before the Arab conquest the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen- Tsiang (1884 vol. 2: 276) remarked ruefully that while the 
Buddhists of Sind had faith in the Buddha, they had little inclination for theo- 
logical speculations. 


99 See Hodgson (1974: 386-92) for observations concerning the enmity between the ashab al- 
hadith and the Mu'tazilites. 

100 The incident is related by Tanukhi (1971-73 vol. 3: 88-90). See the discussion above pp. 119- 
20. For Abi Hashim al-Jubba’i see Ibn al-Nadim (1970 vol. 1: 434) and Shahrastani (1961 
vol. 1: 78-84). 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Isma‘ilism in Arab Sind 


A\lids and Shiites in pre-Isma’ili Sind. While it is often assumed that 
the relationship between Sind and Shi'ism began with the arrival of the Isma'Tlis 
in the early fourth/tenth century, the connection between the region and ‘Alids 
and proto-Shi'ites or Shi'ites can be traced back to the initial Muslim penetra- 
tion. Al-Hakim (variation, al-Hukaym) b. Jabalah al-‘Abdi, who raided Mukran 
in the year 29/649,! was an early partisan of ‘Alt b. Abi Talib; accompanied by 
a number of Sindi Jats, he was killed fighting for ‘Ali’s forces against al-Zubayr, 
Talhah, and ‘A’ishah at Basrah in 36/6562 It is possible that Hakim had some 
Saba’iyah sympathies since ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’, the reputed founder of this early 
extremist proto-Shi'ite sect, is said to have Stayed at his home while visiting 
Basrah.* Another early partisan of ‘All, Sayfi b. Fasayl al-Shaybani, participat- 
ed in an Arab raid on the town of Qandabil (Tiran), possibly with al-Harith b. 
Murrah al-'Abdi (39-42/659-62).* Sayfi was one of the seven leaders who were 
beheaded after the collapse of the proto-Shitite revolt led by Hujr b. ‘Adial-Kindiin 
Kufah (50-52/670-72).5 

At the time of the Thaqafite conquest, the well-known Shit 
‘Attyah b. Sa'd b. Junadah al-'Awfi (d. 111/729) fled to Sind afte: 
the rebellion of Ibn al-Ash'ath (Ibn Sa‘ 
1901 vol. 3: 2494; Ibn Hajar 1907-9 
b. al-Qasim to seize ‘Atiyah and de 
ishment. ‘Afiyah refused and was be: 
Officer in the Thaqafite army during 


ite traditionist 
r the failure of 
d 1905-40 vol. 6: 212-13; Tabari 1879- 
vol. 7: 224-26), Hajjaj asked Muhammad 
mand that he curse ‘Ali on threat of pun- 
aten. Nevertheless, he did Participate as an 
the conquest of Sind, at least during the in- 





1 For variations in the name see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (1957-60 vol. 1: 366- 
is noted by Baladhuri (1866: 432), Ibn Khayyat (1966 vol. 1: 15 
(1939: 74-75) 


For details consult Ishaq (1955b: 145-50). The Chachnamah (1939: 74) has preserved one of 
his poems in Praise of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
3 Ishaq 1955b: 140-41. See Friedlaender (1908: 18-19, 100) for ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’ and the Sa- 
Ss aa Watt (1973: 59-61) argues that the beliefs attributed to the Saba’iyah belong to a later 
4 His presence in Qandabil is noted by Ibn Sa'd (1905-40 vol. 8: 346), Al-Harith’s raid on 
ieee and Qigan is noted by Baladhuri (1866: 432) and Ibn Khayyat (1966 vol. 1: 173, 
5 The incident is recorded b 
in detail by Jafri (1979: 15 


69). The raid on Mukran 
9), and the Chachnamah 


y Tabari (1879-1901 vol. 2: 


129, 143, 147). The revolt is discussed 
9-67). For Sayff's role as a Shi'i ; 


ite traditionist see Barqi (1963: 5). 
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itial stages (Chachnamah 1939: 101). However, none of the above individuals 
could have been instrumental in communicating early Shi'ite partisanship to 
sind or Mukran since their presence in the region was both temporary and 
predatory in nature. 

The prosopographical data for the post-conquest period, however, does in- 
dicate a relatively early association between Sindi Muslims noted abroad and 
Shi'‘ism. Ten of the seventy Muslims bearing a Sind-related nisbah (14.3 percent 
of all individuals) were Shiites (see table 1). They are noted in the literature 
during the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, with half of the group dying 
in the last half of the second/eighth century (see table 2). Indeed, five of the 
thirteen Sindi Muslims dying abroad during this period were Shitites, the highest 
proportion of any half-century covered by the data. 

The early partisanship displayed by Sindi Muslims abroad towards the 
Shi'ites, as shown in the biographical data, is also documented within Sind for 
the same period. In the initial excavation of the urban complex of Brahmana- 
bad-Mansirah-Mahfizah, A. F. Bellasis (1856: 421) uncovered a seal bearing 
the Arabic inscription “Imam al-Bagir.” While not bearing a date, the reference 
would appear to be to the fifth Shi'ite Imam Muhammad al-Baqir (d. ca. 114/ 
732). This suggests the presence in Mansirah of an individual or a group sup- 
porting the Imamate of Baqir. Perhaps they belonged to the group later here- 
siographers have termed the Bagqiriyah who took the position that Baqir had not 
died and awaited his return as the mahdi, “the guided one” (a kind of Messiah).® 
One is also reminded here of certain extremist Shi'ite sects of the late Umayyad 
period—Mansiriyah, Bayaniyah, Mughiriyah—whose founders claimed the Im- 
amate on behalf of Baqi.’ 

However, the major pre-Isma‘ili Shi'ite movement in Sind was connected to 
the so-called Pure Soul Revolt conducted by the two Hasanid brothers, Mu- 
hammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyah (“the Pure Soul”) and Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali.’ When the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur seized and 
imprisoned their father (140/757), Muhammad and Ibrahim went into hiding, 
travelling throughout the Muslim world seeking support for their claims to the 
Imamate. Around the year 144/761, the two brothers sailed from Aden to Sind 
where they consulted with the governor, ‘Umar b. Hafs Hazarmard al-Muhallabi 
(143-51/760-68), before returning to Kifah and Medina.’ Ibrahim and ‘Abd 





6 The Bagiriyah are noted by Ibn Tahir (n.d.: 59-60) and Shahrastani (1961: 165-66). Also see 
the discussion by Laoust (1965: 33-34). : 

7 For an overview concerning the role of Muhammad al-Bagir in the ideology of these early sects 
see Watt (1973: 50-52). They have been studied extensively by William Tucker (1975a, 1975b, 
1977). 

8 Vaglieri (1964) and Nagel (1970) provide an excellent overview of the Pure Soul Revolt out- 
side of sind Also see pan (190921 1-48), Laoust (1965: 63-66), Arendonk (1960: 45-60), 
and Madelung (1965: 72-74). ” I A 

9 Tabari (1879-1901 vol. 3: 145-46, 151, 282) gives the report on the authority of Sindi b. Sha- 
ak and Muhammad b. Hafs, both close to the action. Also see Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] 
vol. 5: 517). _ 
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Allah al-Ashtar, Muhammad's son, both married women from Sind and had 
children by them, those of the latter becoming well-known in the literature as 
the Ashtariyah.'” 

Once they had decided enough support had been amassed to revolt success- 
fully (145/762), Muhammad proceeded to Medina, Ibrahim to Basrah, and 
‘Abd Allah al-Ashtar to Sind.'! According to Tabari (1879-1901 vol. 3: 360), 
Sind was selected since its governor, ‘Umar b. Hafs, supported Muhammad’; 
claim to the Imamate. Later sources go further, charging the Sindi governor with 
Shiite proclivities (Ten al-Athir 1965-67 [1867] vol. 5: 595; Ibn Khaldin 1956. 
61 vol. 3: 422). It is quite likely that the two Hasanid brothers had reached an 
understanding with ‘Umar during their Previous encounter in Sind and that ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ashtar proceeded to Sind on that basis. ‘Abd Allah was accompanied 
to Sind by a number of troops belonging to the Shi'ite sect of the Zaydiyah (Ta- 
bari 1879-1901 vol. 3: 360; Ibn al-Athir 1965-67 [1867] vol. 5: 596). This is the 
name given specifically to supporters of the ‘Alid line of Zayd b. ‘Alt (martyred 
122/740), but generally to the active Supporters of any ‘Alid willing to take a 
militant stance in pursuit of the Imamate (Friedlaender 1908: 154-59). 

‘Umar b. Hafs initially welcomed ‘Abd Allah al-Ashtar and the Zaydiyah to 
Sind. Shortly thereafter, however, he received word from his wife in Basrah that 
‘Abd Allah’s father Muhammad had been killed in Medina (14 Ramadan 145/6 
December 762). In consequence, ‘Umar felt that their presence in the capital 
compromised his position as governor. Unwilling to take any definite action 
either for or against them, he summoned ‘Abd Allah and suggested: 


T have an idea: one of the princes of Sind has a mighty kingdom with numerous sup- 
porters. Despite his polytheism (shirk), he greatly honours [the family of] the Pro- 
phet of God, on whom be peace. He is a reliable man. I will write him and conclude 
an agreement between the two of you. You can then go to him, stay there, and you 
will not want anything [Tabari 1879-1901 vol. 3: 361). 


While Tabari does not give us the name of this non-Muslim region of Sind, Is- 
bahani (who preserves a tradition going back to ‘Isa b. ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘adah, 
a companion of ‘Abd Allah in Sind) refers to it as Qandahar (1949: 312). The 
location would appear to be confirmed by Ya‘qibi (1883 vol. 2: 449) and Bal- 
adhuri (1866: 445) who note (without specifying ‘Abd Allah or the Zaydiyah) 
the conquest of Qandahar by ‘Umar's successor as governor of Sind, Hisham b. 


10 For Ibrahim’s espousal of a Sindi slave girl (ariyah a'jamiyah sindiyah) see Tabari (ibid.: 283), 
~~ for ‘Abd Allah (ibid.: 364). The later Ashtariyah are noted by Abii Nasr (1962: 8) and Ibn 
‘Inabah (1970: 86). } 

11 Tabari (1879-1961 vol. 3: 154, 359-64) and Isbahani (1949: 310-14) give the most detailed 
accounts of ‘Abd Allah al-Ashtar’s sojourn in Sind. Also see Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 
5: 595-98), Ibn Khaldiin (1956-61 vol. 3: 422-23), Mas'idi (1861-77 vol. 1: 193), Aba Nasr 
(1962: 7-8), Ibn “Inabah (1970: 85-86), Ibn Hazm (1948: 40), and Zubayri (1953: 53-55): 
While there is a general agreement that ‘Abd Ailah heard of the death of his father Muhammad 
after reaching Sind, Isbahani (1949: 31 1) has him arriving in Sind after his father’s death. 
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‘amr al-Taghlibi (151-57/768-73). Since the conques 
proceeding up the Indus River, the reference is albany o Oe i “on 
Sind and not in Afghanistan. fn Upper 

‘Abd Allah al-Ashtar and his supporters went to 
years there, et from 146/763 to 153/770, wii 
ally hearing of their presence in Upper Sind, the caliph al-Mansi 
Guat b. Hafs with Hisham b. ‘Amr on the dndeestan ing that eae ae 
Allah, kill or otherwise disperse his supporters, and annex the non-Muslim re- 
gion. When Hisham, after reaching Sind, also proved loath to undertake the 
task, his brother Sufayh (later a governor of Sind) did it for him, killing ‘Abd 
Allah along with many of his companions and annexing Qandahar.'? According 
to the account preserved by Isbahani (1949: 314), ‘Abd Allah’s son Muhammad 
remained in Upper Sind until the death of Mansar (158/775), and then tra- 
velled to Medina with his Sindi mother.!? 

The Sindi extension of the Pure Soul Revolt was relatively prolonged and wi- 
despread, especially in the northern regions of the province. The caliph earlier 
had expressed his concern to Hisham that Sind was becoming a centre for the 
remnants of the Pure Soul Revolt after its defeat at Medina and Basrah (Tabari 
1879-1901 vol. 3: 363; Ibn al-Athir 1965-67 [1867] vol. 5: 597). His appre- 
hension would appear to be well-founded. In addition to ‘Abd Allah al-Ashtar 
and the unnamed Zaydiyah, one hears of the presence in Sind of ‘Abd Allah’s 
brother ‘Ali b. Muhammad (‘Uytin 1869 vol. 1: 255) and cousin al-Hasan b. Ib- 
rahim (Marzubani 1960: 136-37). And, after the death of Ibrahim in Basrah, 
one of his primary agents, Muhriz al-Hanafi, is said to have fled to Sind (‘Uyun 
1869 vol. 1: 252). 

Moreover, while the revolt of Muhammad in Medina and his brother Ibrahim 
in Basrah had been put down in a matter of months, ‘Abd Allah and his sup- 
porters were able to hold out in Upper Sind for at least six years. Ya‘qubi (1883 
vol. 2: 448-49), Baladhuri (1866: 445), and Ibn al-Zubayr (1959: 175-76) refer 
to revolts (without indicating their content) occurring throughout Upper Sind 
during this period; in addition to Qandahar, the centre of ‘Abd Allah, Hisham b. 
‘Amr was obliged to subdue the rebellious cities of Multan and Qandabil. If 
these events are also linked to the activities of ‘Abd Allah and the Zaydiyah, as 
seems likely, then the revolt extended widely over the various regions of Upper 
Sind. 

Little is known of the course of Shitism within Sind during the period between 
the dispersal of the Pure Soul Revolt and the rise of the IsmAi‘ilis in the fourth/ 
tenth century. When the historian and geographer Mas‘udi travelled to Sind in 


Qandahar and spent some 
thout interference. Eventu- 


12 Tabari (1 i e he 

12 Tabari (1879-1901 vol. 3: 363) and Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 5: 597) both read 
name _ Safannaj, but the ee from is probably Sufayh as recorded in another context by Ibn 
Khayyat (1966 vol. 1: 473). . . aise 

13 Taber {70-1901 vol. 564), however, has this occurring while al-Mansur was still alive. 
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‘Ali iding there, descend: 
the year 303/915, he found a number of ‘Alids residing . ants of 
Te ees. 'Alt and Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyah (1861-77 vol. 1: 377). There is 


some confirmation of this astute historian’s observations in the genealogical re- 


cords. Ibn ‘Inabah (d. 828/1424), drawing from lost sources in his ‘Umdat al- 


talib (1970: 283), notes that a leader of the militant Kaysaniyah (those Shi'ites 
recognizing the Imamate of the line of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyah), Ja'far b. 
Ishaq b. ‘Abd Allah b. J a'far b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafi- 
yah, was executed in the city of Multan.'* The execution, which probably oc- 
curred in the first half of the third/ninth century, was ordered by an individual 
named ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Ja‘far al-Umari, a descendant of ‘Umar 
b. ‘Alib. Abi Talib (ibid.). 

‘Abd Allah al‘Umari was presumably a grandson of Jafar b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib who, according to Ibn 
‘Inabah (ibid.: 294; Cf. Abii Nasr 1962: 98), revolted in the Hijaz and fled with a 
number of his partisans to Sind where he took up residence in Multan. One of 
his brothers, al-Qasim known as Ibn Habibah, propagandized (da ‘d) on his own 
behalf in Taliqdn (Jizjan), while another, ‘Umar al-Mikhirani, fled to Balkh 
where he was the ancestor of a group calied the Mikhiraniyah, a number: of 
whom later immigrated to India (ibid.: 293; also see Massignon 1975 vol. 1: 
224). Ja‘far’s own numerous descendants resided in the region of Multan where 
they acculturated to the extent that they adopted the native language and even- 
tually converted to Isma‘ilism (ibid.: 294). 

While the standard historical and geographical sources on Arab Sind have 
nothing to say of this important ‘Umari ‘Alid family of Multan, one cannot reject 
Tbn ‘Inabah’s account out of hand. For various parts of his genealogy, he has 
drawn on the work of Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-'Umari (d. 443/ 
1051) who was, like the Multanis, an ‘Umari ‘Alid and hence may have had ac- 
cess to family archives not otherwise available.'® Moreover, the poet Abii Dulaf 
Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil al-Yanbu', who was reportedly dispatched on a mission to 
India around 331/942, notes that the ruler of Multan was a descendant of 
‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (cited in Yaqit 1866-73 vol. 3: 457). Since the Arab 
geographers are unanimous in naming the Samids (a branch of the Quraysh) 
governors of Multan during this period (stakhri 1870: 174-74; Ibn Hawqal 

1938 vol. 2: 231-22; Ibn Rustah 1892: 135), perhaps the ‘Umari ‘Alids were 
quasi-independent in a sector of the province of Multan. Ibn ‘Inabah’s observa- 
tion that they had adopted the indigenous language of the region of Multan 
points toward their occupying a position in the less Arabized countryside. 


The early Isma’ili da‘wah (“mission”) in Sind. There are scattered, although 
problematic, references to Sind as an area of concern to the nascent Ismaili 


14 For the Kaysaniyah see Nawbakhti (1931: 20-21) and Friedlaender (1908: 33-35). 
15 For this ‘Umari scholar see Ibn ‘Inabah (1970: 295-97) and Abii Nasr (1962: vii-viii). 
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da‘wah from the time of the so-called “period of concealment” (dawr al-satr),!® 
According to the Dastiir_al-munajjimin, an anonymous Fatimid astronomical 


with his six sons from the caliph Haran 
Tefuge in some area of what is termed 
3). The Persian historian Rashid al-Din 


) has Preserved another tradition that 
amed sons in concealment: 


They established themselves in Khurasan an 
Sind territory, whence their propagandists att: 
their cause by the method of [promising ea 
number had yielded to their 
Qazwini 1910-13 vol. 1: 510}. 


al-Rashid (170-93/786-809) and took 
Hind (cited in de Goeje 1886: 8-9, 20 
Fadl Allah (eighth/fourteenth century 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il had several unn: 


id the frontier region of Qandahar, in 
‘acked the cities and persuaded men to 
is ch] the object he desired, until a great 
persuasions [Levy 1930: 516 (text), 522 (trans.); Cf. 


There are, however, some difficulties with accepting the historicity of Rashid 
al-Din’s report, at least for establishing the earliest appearance of the Isma‘lli 
da‘wah within Sind. As Stern has pointed out (1960: 85-87), there is a consid- 
erable amount of confusion in Rashid al-Din’s account of the Isma'llis. The app- 
earance of the place name Qandahar in the above Passage suggests the possibi- 
lity that Rashid al-Din or his source may have confused the account of the al- 
leged sons of Muhammad b. Ismail with the previously mentioned revolt un- 
dertake by ‘Abd Allah al-Ashtar, the son of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, also at 
Qandahar. Alternatively, the report may simply reflect later Isma‘lli agitation in 
Upper Sind, legitimized with reference to the movements of Muhammad b. Is- 
mail and his sons during the period of concealment. That is, it could signify an 
attempt by the Isma‘ilis to establish a continuity between the earlier quasi-legen- 
dary and the later more strictly historical da‘wah in Sind."” 

Whatever the case of the period of concealment, it is clear that Sind was an 
important region in the earliest phases of the historical da‘wah. The various 
movements later known as Isma‘ili became active in the last half of the third/ 
ninth century in widely scattered areas of the Muslim world. Hamdan Qarmat, 
from whom the Qaramitah were to take their name, became an Isma’ili before 
the year 260/873 and built up a vigorous movement in the southern regions of 
Iraq.'* An Ismaili centre was established in Yaman by the well-known da‘i 
(“missioner” or “summoner”) Abi al-Qasim b. Hawshab Mansur al-Yaman 
around the year 270/883 (Poonawala 1977: 34). It was this centre in Yaman 
which was responsible for the first recorded Isma‘lli attempt at the proselytiza- 
tion of Sind. In the same year as his political success in Yaman, Mansir dis- 





i a'ili Ima i i 1940}: 37- 
16 For the period when the Isma‘ili Imams were in concealment see B. Lewis (1975 I 
75). Fora discussion of the hidden Imams in relationship to the later Fatimids see Ivanow 
1942: 127-56). z , . 
17 fe a Sane more optimistic evaluation of Rahid al-Din's report see B. tems Oona Medoluns 
18 The vicissitudes of the early Isma‘lli da'wah are ably discussed by Stern (1961) an 
(1959, 1978a, 1978b). 
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patched his nephew al-Haytham as da’i to Sind. The renowned Fatimid qagi a- 
Nu'man b. Muhammad, who records the event in his Risdlat iftitah al-da'wah 
(written ca. 346/957), notes that al-Haytham converted many of the inhabitants 
of the region and that the da‘wah was still active at the time of his writing (1970; 
45). Unfortunately, nothing further is known of this early da wah in Sind. Since 
al-Haytham was closely related to and had been sent by Mansi al-Yaman, it is 
probable that he and the da'wah in Sind followed Mansur s lead in remaining 
loyal to the Fatimid ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi in the Qarmati schism following 
286/899.!° 

There is no further reference to the da‘wah in Sind until the reign of the Fati- 
mid caliph al-Mu'izz (341-65/953-75). At this time, there was an extremely ef- 
fective dai in the Multan region whose activities excited a considerable con- 
troversy. The chief gdadi of al-Mu'izz has preserved a detailed account of the 
dispute, as seen from the perspective of the Fatimid court (Nu'man 1978: 405- 
11, 477-81). A certain unnamed da‘, active in Multan from around 330/941 to 
his death in 348/959, had succeeded in converting one of the princes of the re- 
gion (probably an ‘Umari ‘Alid) and, more importantly for the ensuing debate, a 
large number of non-Muslims. This latter group are termed majus (“Zoroastri- 
ans”) by Nu'man (ibid.: 477), which has led to some confusion. Abbas Hamdani 
(1967: 186) believes that Multan was inhabited by both Buddhists and Zoroas- 
trians (not Hindus), and that it was the latter group which converted to Isma'll- 
ism. Stern (1949: 299) notes but rejects Foucher’s view that there were maga- 
brahmanas at Multan and suggests that the term majus “is probably a vague 
denomination for Hindus.” While Stern is surely correct that the term refers to 
Hindus and not Zoroastrians, he is a bit too hasty in rejecting the majus affili- 
ations of Multan. As noted earlier (above pp. 18-20), there is a clear precedent in 
the Indic sources to associate the sun-temple of Multan with the maga-brahmanas 
who are said to have introduced heliolatry into Hinduism. Perhaps the term 
majtis came to be applied to the Hindus of Upper Sind due to the prominence 
of the Multan sun-temple. 

The Sindi da was accused at the court of al-Mu'izz of heresy. According to 
the Majalis of Nu‘man (1978: 477), the primary charge was that he had intro- 
duced 


... a reprehensible innovation. He won a great number of Zoroastrians (majiis) for 
the da‘wa, while they were still keeping their religion and had not previously become 
Muslims. He allowed them to follow their earlier practices, taking no notice of those 
prohibitions of God that did not exist in their former religion [trans. Stern 1955: 15}. 


19 It should be noted, however, that there was a Qarmati sub-sect called Baqliyah (“vegetarianists”) 
founded by the da Aba Hatim al-Zutti around the year 295/907 (see Madelung 1978b: 661). 
Ets nisbah (Arabic zuft equals Jat) and the vegetarianism suggest an Indic, if not necessarily 

indi, origin. 
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That is, and this is the view of the converts already Muslim,” the da‘t had in- 
completely Isma‘ilized the converts from Hinduism. In particular, so the charge 
went, he had permitted them to retain within Isma‘ilism certain indigenous Hin- 
du practices in matrimonial and dietary laws. 

What then was the heresy of the Sindi dat? The Majalis implies that it was 
some form of syncretism, and modern scholars generally have accepted this 
view. However, there are some indications that the heresy was also related to 
certain unorthodox views held by the da‘i concerning the Fatimid claims to the 
Imamate. The Yamani da‘i ‘Imad al-Din Idris (d. 872/1467) has preserved a 
long letter (sijil) from al-Mu‘izz to Jalam b. Shayban, the heretical da'’s re- 
placement, in which are answered “certain questions concerning the restoration 
of religion and the abolition of the changes introduced by the wicked da’i, who 
had wandered upon the path of transgressors.””! In this sijill, the heresy of the 
Sindi da’7 is cited and refuted: 


As to the confusion of those people [heterodox Sindis] and their perplexities, about 
which you write in your questions, viz. what they say about the seven Lieutenants 
(khulaf@), and about their number being completed with the seventh among them: 
their doctrine is one of ‘limitation’ (tawgit), similar to the doctrine which we have men- 
tioned before. I mean to say, that as they professed ‘limitation’ in the case of Mu- 
hammad b. Isma'll, and he died, and they developed their doctrine about him, they 
asserted that he had appointed as his lieutenant someone who was not one of his 
sons and that this lieutenant appointed after himself another lieutenant, till they 
reached the number seven. They asserted that the first of them was ‘Abd Allah b. 
Maymiin al-Qaddab. They did all that in order to support their doctrine that there 
is no Imam after him (scil. Muhammad b. Isma'il), and that the person whom he has 
appointed as his lieutenant was one of the common people [Sijill, in Stern 1955: 26- 
27 (Arabic text), 11-12 (trans.); Cf. Ivanow 1940: 75-76 (text), 74-75 (trans.)]. 


The refutation suggests that the heretical da'‘i and his Sindi supporters acc- 
epted a doctrine of the limitation (tawgit) of the Imamate. They alleged that 
there were only scven Imams, the last of these was Muhammad b. Isma‘il, and 
the Imamate actually ended with his death. He will return, however, as the 
qa’im (“Messiah”), until which time there could be no Imams, but only caliphs 


“successors” or “vicegerents”), the first of which was ‘Abd Allah b. Maymun 


al-Qaddah, and the last of which would be the seventh. As Stern has pointed out 
(1955: 17-18), the implication inherent in this view of the Imamate is that the 
Fatimids are simply caliphs not Imams and, moreover, that al-Mu‘izz himself is 
the seventh successor after ‘Abd Allah al-Qaddah and hence the last. In short, 
the qa’im, the Messiah, would reappear during the region of al-Mu'izz. 





20 This would appear to be the understanding of the Majalis (Nu'man 1978: 477-78), which envi- 
sions two groups: one of indigenous converts to Isma‘ilism and the other of converts who were 
already Muslim. 7 

21 Idris, Uyun al-akhbar, trans. in Stern (1949: 301). The original Arabic text of this sijill has 
been reconstructed by Stern (1955 appendix 1: “The Letter of al-Mu'izz to Halam b. Shayban 
(354/965,” pp. 23-38). As Stern notes, the text of the letter must have been “available in its en- 


tirely to Idris” (ibid.: 23). 
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ended with Muhammad b. Ismail — directly at 
i -Mu'i e Fatimids of being direct descendants of Mu- 
es ane a line of legitimate Ismaili Imams.”? Moreover, 
since al-Mu‘izz was perceived as being the seventh successor, 1 tae, the 
Messiah would reappear, the da’7s position opened up the possibility of an ‘Alid 
revolt based upon rival claims to the Isma‘ili Imamate. Such a theory would be 
unwelcome, even dangerous, and al-Mu'izz clearly would have been unable to 
accept it. Hence, while the public attack on the Sindi da imay have been related 
to his latitudinarian policy toward the Hindu converts, it 1s more likely his devi- 
ant theory of the Imamate which constituted his primary heresy, at least from 
the perspective of the Fatimid court. : ; 

The Fatimid Imam responded to these events in Sind very quickly. Although 
he was not able to take direct action against the dai due to the latter’s strong 
support within Sind, he did attempt indirectly to undermine the das authority 
while appearing formally to accept him. However, the Sindi dai died in a riding 
accident shortly thereafter, and no further action was necessary (Idris, in Stern 
1949: 300). 


The view that the Imamate 


The Ismaili state at Multan. While the anonymous dda‘i was responsible in 
many ways for the support given Isma‘ilism by a portion of the population of the 
province of Multan, it was his successor as dai, Jalam (variation Halam or Ha- 
lim) b. Shayban, who established Fatimid rule in the region.”* Through his ac- 
tions, the Khutbah, the symbol of allegiance, was transferred from the ‘Abbasids 
to the Fatimids, and Isma‘llism became the official state religion of Multan.” 
The date of Jalam’s success in Multan can be established with some certainty. 
The previously mentioned siill from al-Mu‘izz, written after the conquest of 


Multan, bears the date 354/965 (Stern 1955: 28). In this letter, al-Mu‘izz told 


Jalam: 

Referring to what you have written: that God has granted you a victory over those 
who had attacked you and wanted to oust you from your place: that terrible battles 
have been fought between you, till God gave you the victory, by His help and assist- 
ance and you exterminated them completely; that you destroyed their idol and built 
a mosque on its site—what a great favour, what manifest and palpable excellence 
and lasting glory is that from God! We would be very much pleased if you could 
send us the head of that idol; it would accrue to your lasting glory and would in- 
Spire your brethren at our end to increase their zeal and their desire to unite with 
you in a common effort in the cause of God [Sijill, in Stern 1955: 25-26 (text); 1949: 
301-2 (trans.)]. 


22 For specific discussion of arguments over the nature of th a i i 
f ¢ Imamate during the time of al- 

i Mu izz see the remarks by Madelung (1961: 86-114 and, for the Sindi episode, ia 0-12). 
1940: 74) is entered Halam (with the variation Halim) in the sijill (Stern 1955: 24; Ivanow 
ek as ae Jalam by Birtni (1964 [1910] vol. 1: 116). Birdni’s rendition has been pre- 

24 For the change in Khuah compare igailet (STG: TS ok Tee ee 

° an e Is id Ibi : 

with Maqdisi (1877: 485) and the Hudud (1970: 89-90). ee Ose 
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There are two controversial matters covered in this Z . , 
dation: who was the ruler of Multan who was defeated ce eluci- 
temple which was rebuilt into a mosque? , at was the 

The first question concerns the relationship between atte dat, 
ruling house of Multan. At the time of Flas b. an io ae = 
governed by unnamed descendants of al-Munabbih b. Asad al-Qurashi who 
read the khutbah for the ‘Abbasids.”> Members of this hereditary and inde- 
pendent dynasty belonged to the tribe of Samah b. Lu’ayy b. Ghilib, a branch of 
the Quraysh.”* It generally is thought that the anonymous ruler defeated by Ja- 
lam was the Samid amir of Multan and, moreover, that the subsequent da‘is 
(who are thought to have been direct descendants of Jalam) replaced the Samids 
as the hereditary rulers of Multan (A. Z. Nadvi 1947: 253-65; A. Hamdani 
1956: 2-4; Nabi Khan 1975: 287; Zahid Khan 1975; 40-42). That is, it is as- 
sumed that the da‘is of Multan combined hereditary religious and secular au- 
thority in their person throughout the period of Fatimid rule. 

This view of Fatimid Multan is contravened by the evidence. The Hudud al- 
‘alam (1970: 89), written 372/982, notes that the khutbah was read at Multan 
for the Fatimids (bar maghribi) by the governor, “a Quraishite from the des- 
cendants of Sam.”2” The reference is clearly to a descendent of Samah b. Lu’ayy 
ruling on behalf of the Fatimids. Moreover, J urbadhqani, translating the Arabic 
Ta’rikh al-Yamini into Persian in the year 603/1206 (1955: 180), gives the 
name of the Isma‘lli governor (wali) of Multan at the time of the Ghaznavid 
conquest as Abi al-Fath Lédi, the nisbah (Lodi) surely a copyist’s error for 
Lu’ayy. 

tthe visto which is referred to in the letter, if it is military and not spiritual, 
would have been over a Samid who survived the defeat by converting, or else 
over other elements in the province. After the conquest, the governorship would 
appear to have remained in the hands of the Samids, under the spiritual author- 
ity of the da‘s. It is difficult, however, to discern the precise relationship be- 
tween the amirs and the da’is of Multan. In any case, the Fatimid Imams kept a 
fairly tight rein on the political authority of the Multan governorship. According 
to Maqdisi (1877: 485), an eye-witness, treaties were sent from Multan to the 


Fatimid court in Egypt for ratification. 


et Abii al-Luhab al-Munabbih b. Asad in Mule 
around the year 303/915. Since he observes that the amirate was hereditary (ibid.: ), it is 
unlikely thai al-Munabbih himself founded the dynasty. Also see Istakhri (1870: ats 12h Ibn 
Hawgal (1938 vol. 2: 321-23), Ibn Rustah (1892: 135), and Yaqit (1866-73 vol. 4: ot. arth 

26 According to Isjakhri (1870: 175), Ibn Hawqal (1938 vol, 2: 322), Hudiid (1970: 2 2), or the 
Quraysh tribe of Samah b. Lu’ayy see Zubayri (1953: 440), Ibn Hazm (1948: 163-64), Kalbi 
(1966 vol. 1:4, vol. 2: 509). ; : 

27 Magqdisi, who actually vale Fatimid Multan, unfortunately does not give the same or forty gt 
its ruler, simply referring to him as “a powerful and just sultan (1877: 485). It is significant, 
however, that he terms the ruler a sulran and not a da‘. 


25 Mas‘idi (1861-77 vol. 1: 375-76) actually m 
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The previously cited passage of the sijill extols Jalam for having destroyed an 
image and transformed its temple into a mosque. It seems likely that the refer- 
ence is to the sun-temple of Multan, the most prominent non-Muslim site in 
Upper Sind, and, indeed, Biruni (d. after 442/1050) makes the connection ex- 
plicit (1964 [1910] vol. 1: 116; Cf. vol. 2: 148). As a result, there would appear 
to be little doubt that the image of the sun-temple was destroyed before 354/ 
965 (the date of the letter) and the temple itself transformed into a mosque. 

The problem occurs when subsequent Muslim geographers refer to both the 
sun-temple of Multan and its image as being in existence after 354/965. The 
Hudud al-‘alam of 372/982 briefly notes the famous image and temple in Fati- 
mid Multan and the large number of Indian pilgrims visiting it (1970: 89). More 
importantly, the pro-Fatimid geographer Magdisi, who actually visited Multan 
around the year 375/985, refers to the image and temple as being in use at the 
time, giving a detailed description (1877: 484-85) which parallels the accounts 
of earlier geographers (Istakhri 1870: 174-75; Ibn Hawgal 1938 vol. 2: 321; Ibn 
Rustah 1892: 135-37). It is possible that Maadis’s information here is simply a 
reiteration of the text of Istakhri, a source he had on hand throughout his tra- 
vels. However, while describing the city of Multan, he does not simply paraph- 
rase Istakhri, but mentions (although briefly) the contemporary Shi'ite practices 
of its inhabitants, notably in the call to prayer, and the Fatimid affiliations of its 
tulers and society (1877: 480-81. 485). In any case, if the sun-temple had been 
recently transformed into an Isma‘lli mosque, surely Maqdisi would have re- 
corded that noteworthy information. As a result, one must conclude that the 
sun-temple of Multan was still in existence in 375/985. 

Several attempts have made to reconcile these conflicting accounts. Abbas 
Hamdani (1956: 2-3), accepting the historicity of both Magdisi and the sijill, 


: ; ma‘ili site to be recon- 
verted into a Hindu temple. It could be argued that the Hindu community built 





28 Hamdani assumes that Jalam was still alive at the time of Maqdis?’s visi 
S visit later 
and wae boih ee and wae iq Isit some twenty years late: 
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another sun-temple elsewhere in Multa ies 
the temple in the middle of the aie (1877: 484-85) locates 
sources (istakhri 1870: 174-75; Ibn Hawgal lade Same site noted in pre-Isma‘li 
Perhaps the controversy should be seen in th - 2: 321), 
ine previous da of Multan. While the primary r € light of the alleged heresy of 
with the dai was the latter's espousal of a : oe al-Mu'izz’s displeasure 
lenged Fatimid claims, the ostensible public ration i Om esate il ial 
zation of the da‘wah in Sind. Jalam b. Shayban se le was the apparent Hindui- 
pient of the sijill, would thus be portrayed as pies ice da’i who was the reci- 
vious dain his treatment of public Hindu pene a radically with the pre- 
‘As a result, the emphasis on Jalam’s idol-breakin fur airtel Iasatans 4 
the sijill, may well have fulfilled a propagandist ihe a aie s da’, apparent in 
been representative of actual events occurring in Multan, O oe andinoy 
the events described by the sijill and by Maqdisi are badias a : le co hand, if 
one _ meee to conclude that the temple of the sijill mei oe 
temple of Multan and that the ima; “ize 
waa ially neofmanyeach likiges oe head was forwarded to al-Mu'izz 
In any case, it is clear that the Isma'llis of Multan did not pursue a policy of 
temple or image destruction. The Hudud al-‘alam, in describing Fatimid Multan. 
mentions not only the many pilgrims from India visiting its main temple, but also 
the existence of large and prosperous Hindu temples in other regions of the 
province.” As far as the sun-temple of Multan is concerned, it was certainly 
destroyed at some time before Birani (d. after 442/ 1050), perhaps in the 
widespread ruin and desolation of the city which accompanied the Ghaznavid con- 
quest. 
The Ghaznavid conquest. The Isma'ili state of Multan was not to survive for 
very long. Within a year of his accession in 366/976, Nasir al-Dawlah Sebiikti- 
gin, the founder of the Ghaznavid dynasty, had invaded the region of Sind called 
Turan and made the ruler ‘of its capital Qusdar tributary (‘Utbi 1869 vol.1: 72- 
74; Jurbadhqani 1955: 35; Ibn al-Athir 1965-67 [1867] vol. 8: 685). In the same 
year, Sebiiktigin forced Jaypal, the Hindishahi ruler, from the Kabul-Lamghan 
region and, after a series of altercations, succeeded in annexing Hindishahi ter- 
ritory up to Peshawar (Utbi 1869 vol. 1: 74; Jurbadhqani 1955: 35; Ibn al-Athir 
1965-67 [1867] vol. 8: 686-87). In Mukran, the Ma‘danids transferred their 
allegiance from the Biyids to Sebiiktigin and, later, to his son Mahmiid Ghaz- 
ma‘ilis from Multan, “at the town 
nda). They, hold it in 


29 Hudiid 1970: 89-91. For example, at Ramiyan, ruled by the Is 
d ki gird-i but ayand) 


gate stands an idol-temple with a copper idol inlaid with gold (ba-zar ka 

great reference, and daily thirty women go round about this idol (sf zan-a 

with drums, tambourines (daf), and dances (pay kiiftan)” (p- 90). ‘ . 
30 Mahmiid’s responsibility for the destruction is intimated in the account of the Indian nner 

shippers given by the Ghaznavid historian Gardizi (d. after 444/1052): “There wert he Me 
idols but Amir Mahmid, God have mercy on his soul, pulled down one of them, and the ot 
still exists in Hindustan” (1948: 637). 
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yeuvres, shortly after constituting a state tribu- 
oe i Ives increasing] 
eae a‘ili Multan were finding themse ly 
Fatimids, the Isma‘ilis of M 
tary to the the Ghaznavids moving in on the northwest, west, and southwest. 
isolated, with the an intensified with the accession of the expansionist 


Isma‘ili Multan cess 
behest ‘stl Sultan Yamin al-Dawlah Mahmid in os sttes Bix 
seciiibn oe western frontier, Mahmud turned his attention to ia and, in 


3902/1001, defeated the Hindiishahi forces of Jaypal near aren og beer 
ing their capital at Wayhind.*? Mahmid again invaded India in 3: 

peg ie ce Walishtan in Taran and fording the Indus save Le the vi- 
cially. of Multan, went on to conquer the adjacent region of a he ap- 
pearance of a strong Ghaznavid army in the neighbourhood of Multan and the 
defeat of the Hindu ruler of Bhatiyah, once an integral part of Arab Sind, must 
have been portentous for the Isma‘ilis of Multan. Shortly thereafter, the gover- 
nor of Multan, Abi al-Futah (variation, Abi al-Fath) Da’id b. Nasr, entered 
into a defense alliance with Anandpal b. Jaypal (who had succeeded his father 
over the Hindishahis), probably in conjunction with other Indian dynasties of 
the northwest.*4 

The alliance was tested the next year (396/1005) when Mahmud decided to 
invade and annex the state of Multan.** According to ‘Utbi (1869 vol. 2: 72) and 
Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867| vol. 9: 186), the casus belli of the Ghaznavid in- 
vasion was the alleged apostasy (i/had) of the Isma‘llis of the region. Be that as it 
may, there were other compelling motivations leading the Ghaznavids to Mul- 
tan. For one thing, the annexation of this Fatimid enclave would vividly illustrate 


navi2! As a result of these manc 


31 For the Ma'danids and the Biyids see Bosworth (1976: 15-16); for the Ma‘danids and the 
Ghaznavids see Nazim (1931: 79-80). The Ma‘danid dynasty is frequently mentioned by Arab 
Sai orn writing of Sind (Istakhri 1870: 177; Ibn Hawgal 1938 vol. 2: 325; Yaqut 1866-73 
vol. 4: ). 

32 The Hindishahi-Ghaznavid conflicts are covered in detail by Nazim (1931: 86-96 

33 The raid is noted by ‘Utbi (1869 vol. 2: 66-71), Gardizi 1928: 66-67) Peicnss : 
178-79), and Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. . 184-85) Nazim idl: torah eae 
Bhatiyah with Bhatinda in the eastern Punjab, but this is surely too fa: 2 
Multan. Mahmid invaded Bhatiyah by way of Walishtan (Taran) and 


235-36), it must have been south, Not north a 
9), it me ve | ith, of Multan. 
34 the saan! relly, mentioned by Firishtah (1864-65 vol. 1: 24-25), but also intimated by 
m6 Came ioe 3 pal during Mahmiid’s raid on Multan (see ‘Utbi 1869 vol. 2: 73- 
y ‘Utbi (1869 vol. 2: 72) and Ibn al-Athi 
: if -Athir (1965-67 |1 : i ddhqani 
as GSD prefers Abi al-Fath Ladi, and Gardizi (1928. 67-68) Dave ee 
180-81), Garin ‘iste maid on Multan see ‘Utbi (1869 vol. 2: 2-76), Jurbadh ani (1955: 
wi Me (asbaTonte al ana a 
conden ae 5 . 4: 785-86), and ‘Unsuri (1962: 180-81), 
(1963: 52 96) int is still Nazim (1931: 96-99), but also see Habib (n.d.: 25-26) cot noone 
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ahmid’s commitment to the anti-Fatimid and anti-Ismai Sunni: 
peer caliphate (see Bosworth 1962: 59-63). Through his actions so Mitte 
Mahmid could emphasize (vis-a-vis the Shi'ite Daylamites) his role as the pri- 
mary defender of Sunni orthodoxy within the ‘Abbasid empire, a basis for the 
legitimization of Ghaznavid rule. On more practical grounds, the annexation of 
the province of Multan would provide capital for the continuance of Ghaznavid 
campaigns elsewhere and, moreover, strike a blow against a weak link in the 
Hindishahi alliance, thus preparing the way for further advances into India. 

The Hindishahi ruler attempted to fulfill his obligations by blocking Mah- 
mud’s advance on Multan at Peshawar, but his forces were defeated ("Utbi 1869 
vol. 2: 73-74; Gardizi 1928: 67; Ibn al-Athir 1965-67 [1867] vol. 9: 186). 
Realizing the futility of immediate resistance and wishing to prolong the life of 
the da'wah in Sind, Da’iid b. Nasr removed himself and the state treasury from 
Multan.°° The Isma'ili forces in the city managed to repel the Ghaznavid army 
for a week, but then were compelled to surrender.3’ The terms of their capitual- 
ation required the payment of an indemnity of twenty million dirhams.?* Multan 
remained semi-independent, however, for four more years. In 401/1010, Mah- 
mid returned and, extinguishing what Ismaili resistance remained, annexed the 
city and province into the Ghaznavid empire (Gardizi 1928: 70; Firishtah 
1864-65 vol. 1:27). 

According to Gardizi (d. after 444/1052), it was the second Ghaznavid inva- 
sion which resulted in the decimation of the Multani Isma‘lis: Mahmid seized 
the majority, killing some, cutting off the hands of others, and imprisoning the 
remainder in isolated forts (ibid.). Another contemporary, Ibn Tahir al-Baghda- 
di (d. 429/1037), refers to thousands of Isma‘ilis being killed or mutilated at 
Multan (n.d.: 293). Da’iid b. Nasr himself was captured during the final con- 
quest and died in prison not long thereafter (Gardizi 1928: 70; Firishtah 1864- 
65 vol. 1: 27). The main Isma‘lli mosque at Multan was abandoned and, at the 
time of Birdni (d. after 442/1050), was being used for the storage of henna. 
(1964 [1910] vol. 1: 117). 

It is difficult to reconstruct the history of Habbarid Lower Sind during this 


—— 
36 According to ‘Utbi (1869 vol. 2: 74), followed here by Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 9: 
186) and Ibn Khaldiin (1956-61 vol. 4: 785), Da'tid escaped to Sarandib (Sri Lanka), but this is 
unlikely. ‘Utbi is probably illustrating his view of the complete abandonment of Multan by its 


Isma‘lli governor. 
37 Gardizi (1928: 67-68) notes that Multan was taken by treaty (sulh), while "Utbi (1869 vol. 2: 
75) Prefers force (‘anwatan). Since Multan remained semi-independent until 401/1010, Gardi- 
21's report would seem to be more accurate. a 
At least according to Gardizi (1928: 67-68) and ‘Utbi (1869 vol. 2: 75). Ibn al-Athir reports, 
More realistically, twenty thousand dirhams (1965-67 ser vol. 9: 186). . 
39 Mubarak Shah (1967: 268) notes that so many Isma'ilis were killed at Multén that a stream of 
blood flowed through the Lahore Gate and Mahmiid’s hand stuck to the hilt of his sword. 


fule no doubt exaggerated, it is likely that there were considerable casualties among the Is- 
ma'ilis of Multan. 
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i : Grah around 375/985, he noted 
period. When Maqdisi visited the = eet pag ee dds (Whose envoy he 
the close relationship between the = the khutbah independently for the ‘Ab. 
met at Shiraz), although the latter rea ides Ttentioti .of Habbarid Sind war 
basids.*” After Maqdisi, there is no uest of Isma'ili Multan, when Mah- 
416/1026, about fifteen years after the conquest ¢ d, almost as an afterthought 

Gd Ghaznavi annexed Mansurah and Lower Sti i, — 
on his return from the famous raid on Somnath.*! The name o e Tul ler of 
Mansirah would appear to have been Khafif, as recorded by Mahmid ‘S$ court 
poet Farrukhi (1957: 72). Whatever his name, the ruler of Lower Sind at the 
time was surely a Habbarid (Ibn Hazm 1948: 109; Ibn Khaldin 1956761 vol. 2; 
677-78). But was he an Isma'ili? Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 9: 345) pre- 
Serves a tradition that Mahmud conquered Mansiirah because its ruler had 
apostatized from Islam. The implication is that the Habbarid ruler had Converted 
to Isma‘ilism, and most recent historians have so concluded, usually dating this 
conversion after the Ghaznavid conquest of Multan (401/1010) when, it is 
assumed, the Isma'ilis transferred their da'wah to Habbarid Lower Sind.#3 

However, it is difficult to accept the premise that the last Habbarid ruler con- 
verted to Isma'ilism. While the so-called apostasy of the Isma'ilis of Multan is 


frequently noted by the contemporary sources, in sharp contrast not one refers 


at Multan. Alternatively, if the Teport is accepted, it is Possible that it reflects la- 
ter Ghaznavid justification for the conquest of what was, after all, still an."Ab- 
basid province. In any Case, it is clear that, at least during the Arab period, the 
Isma‘ilis were sucessful primarily in Upper not Lower Sind. , 


ae 
40 Maqdisi 1877: 485 Mumtaz Pathan 1974: 95-06 i i 
f 877 . : 95-96) has 
wit fe ene as an indication of “Patina infl : i Meneiedl « 
| fe Suyids were Twelver Shi'ites, 
éa mids (see Donaldson 1933: ch. 26). maine 
© annexation is noted by jizi ; ir 
and Ibn Khan (ose y Se (1928: 87), Ibn al-Athir (1965-67 [1867] vol. 9: 345-46), 


a re is diplomatic relationship 
uence” at Mansiirah, but this is highly unlikely. 
ere neither Isma‘ilis nor supporters of the Fati- 


43 The theory is best developed 
: by A. Hamdani (1956: 6, Ww H 
‘d (1956: 6-8 arid Isma'lit 
eens from 401/1010 to 416/1025. Path (1973, aoe the Habbarid Ismaili state 
ed to Isma‘llism in order to avo an : ) feels that the Habbarids con- 


overthrown his kingdom,” id the fury of those fanatics who would have otherwise 
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sequent course of Isméa‘ilism in non-Arab Sind. Th 


ism of Isma‘ilism hi 3 : i 

(ie. 425/1033) “ine c an epistle, dated in oe of the Druze sch- 

Mugtand to a certain sh ta early leader of the Seamer Druze year 

Rijabal, head oF the Deed ana fe a esis of the iniiotes aga eee al- 

al-Din asks: ¢., the Druze) of Multan. In this a a 
, a’ 


O venerable Rajabal, alert your 
- 5 people (qawm Bets 
entreat Da’id the Younger, whom Mas‘ ), the Unitarians (muwahhida 
so that you might fulfill your duty aul i released from mies pa pa on 
of Miltan [sic], and thereby separate the = oe ‘Abd Allah and all the people 
from the party of error, controversy, ini ene of consecration, unity, and certain 
; » iniquity, and oppression [Rasd’il, n.d.: 475-7 
It is clear from the letter that the Isma‘lli com ie 
erable disarray following the Ghaznavid conques 
sonment and death of Da’iid b. Nasr and m quest and the subsequent impri- 
da'wah. The remnants of the da'wah in M alt other prominent members of the 
tion headed by Rajabal and a loyalist Fati id f ne teed Coe 
son of Da’ad b. Nasr’s b timid faction headed by ‘Abd Allah, the 
S rother Layth. Da’iid al-As i i 

the son of Da’iid b. Nasr, had just been rel ea Se 
Sultan Mas‘id (421-32/1031-41), and TaiDeaes be es i 
made by each faction to obtain Da'id’s support. It cin ioe 
ceived the Druze appeal or if, indeed, it was ever communicated Nothin ne - 
is heard of the Druze in Sind, and, in any case, the door to conversion ri this 
sect closed shortly thereafter (435/1043). Da’tid al-Asghar, however, did = 
main an Isma‘it and, after the death of Mas‘id in 432/1041, organized his 
community in Multan in a rebellion, albeit unsuccessful.*> The fortunes of the 
Multani Isma'ilis declined in subsequent years, although they still retained suffi- 
cient support to raise a revolt in 571/1 175 against the Gharid Sultan Mu'izz al- 
Din Muhammad (Jazjani 1970 [1881-99] vol. 1: 449-50, 491). 

It is quite likely that Shaykh Rajabal b. Siimar of the Druze epistle of 425/ 
1033 belonged to the Siimrah caste which founded the dynasty of the same 
name around the year 445/1053.*° He could even be the Simrah who was the 


munity of Multan was in consid- 


44 Letter number 61 of the Rasa’il al-hikmah (n.d.: 474-79). The name occurs as Ibn Sumar 
Rajabal in the salutation, but in short later as Rajabal. Abu-Izzeddin (1984: 110, 236) refers to a 
recently recovered Arabic manuscript (Rasa’il al-Hind) which, inter alia, contains twelve letters 

exchanged between Baha’ al-Din and Jata b. Samar Rajabal between the years 424/1033 and 

430/1039. Unfortunately, Abu-Izzeddin does not indicate the present location of the manu- 

script, and I have been unable to consult it. See Hodgson (1962) and Bryer (1975-76) for Is- 


ma'llism and the early Druze schism. ten ai 
45 Mubarak Shah (1967: 383.54), in referring to the revolt, simply calls hint the son of Da ue 
whom the Qarmatis call shaykh,” but he is surely the Da’id al-Asghar of the Reba a 
i 37-35 is “ aad” is the same person as site 
Nanji (1978: 37-38) suggests that this “son of Da’tid” is Tinguishes clearly between Raja- 


Sim: i is is untenable. The letter dis! 
eee oh te Dee oe als eae it at Multan see Bosworth (1977: 31): 


1971; 67-69 and notes ‘484-86. Later Sindi his- 


bal and Da’id al-Asghar. For this later revo 
s derived from Samirah (Sam- 


46 Ma'siim 1938: 60-62 and notes 286-94; Qani’ 1977! Oc 
torians fabricated an Arab origin for this caste, reading Samrah a: 


aritans). 
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‘su : 60; Qani’ 1971: 68). If this ; 
asty (Ma'sum 1938: 60; Qani is i 
legendary SS pa i early Simrah rulers (the dynasty survive 
“ rind wi ie ial 752/1351) had Isma'ili affiliations or inclinations. Up- 
semi-independently known of this obscure dynasty. It should be noted, 


‘ ery little is , ; 

Pe ar foe contemporary writers which do refer to them do not charge 
Thom with being Ismaili.” Hence, it is necessary to remain cautious before as. 
them ; ° 


signing to this ie as is customary, an intermediary role between the earlier 
if ndia. * 
here se eg the scope of this study, it should be pointed out that, 
after the schism of 487/1094, the Nizari form of Isma'Tlism (but not the Tayyibi) 
was represented in Sind from whence it was introduced into other Parts of the 
Indian subcontinent, particularly neighbouring Gujarat where it flourished.** 
The first non-legendary Nizari da‘i and pir figuring in the Indian tradition is Pir 
Shams al-Din who travelled from Persia, probably in the first half of the se- 
venth/thirteenth century, to the city of Uchh, south of Multan (Akhtar 1936; 
Ivanow 1955b; Nanji 1978: 53-55, 61-69). Indeed, Uchh, where a number of 
the early Nizari pirs are buried, formed the primary centre of the Nizari da‘wah 
for several centuries. The Khojah (kKhwajah) community, of so much importance 
to later Nizari Isma‘ilism, is said to have been converted in Sind by Pir Sadr 
al-Din in the eighth/fourteenth century; they originally belonged to the Sindi 
caste of Lohanah.*” And many of the early ginans, hymns which communicate 
the Nizari tradition, are written in archaic Sindi (Khakee 1981; Nanji 1978: 
7-24, 143-49), The possibility of continuities between the carlier Fatimid and 


the later Nizari da‘wah will be explored later in this chapter when the issue of 
the embedding of the tradition is discussed, 


accelerating in the course of the fourth/tenth century 


ing in the fifth/eleventh century when only three traditionists are noted. Subse- 


quently, there is a hiatus of several centuries bi imi sae 
Pits cfore a similar nu 
traditionists appear in the literature,” mber of Sindi 


and practically disappear- 





47 Thus, for exam le, Jiizjani (197 - : i 
io Miee me saa : Le t pelts 99] vol. 1: 449, 491), Noting the extinction of a revolt 


r ’ , refer to them as IsmA‘ilis or Qarmatis. 
(1936), S.C, Misra (1964), and Avi Nanji(1978), "1 Mas been discussed by Mujtaba Ali 


; hojah community $f Mujtaba Ali (1936) and Madelung (1979). For the Hindu Lo- 
50 Excluding the Peripheral hadith i 4-17) and ‘Thadani (1948), ° 
Study of tradition revi eat 1h interests of the great Suhrawardi Sifis of Multin and Uchh, the 
: vived in Sind during the tenth/sixteenth century (sha ose 110-11 
uch well-known traditionists as ‘Abd Allah b. Torahim al-Sindi a 
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Modem historians studying the biographical data for Sind have been aware of 
the decline in the number of traditionists and generally have attempted to find 
an explanation for this phenomenon by positing an Isma'ili animus towards the 
study of tradition. In brief, it is argued that a golden age of hadith study existed 
in Sind under the independent Habbarid and Samid dynasties during the first 
half of the fourth/tenth century and that this study was curtailed by the direct 
action of the Isma‘ilis once they had come to power in Multan during the latter 
half of the same century. Muhammad Ishaq (1955a: 41-44), who has given the 
most detailed cause and effect argument, perceives that the Isma‘ilis were “bent 
on destroying not only the structure of the states of the Sunnis, but also their 
religion and culture,” and hence concludes that in Sind “the study of Hadith, the 
fountain head of the religious laws of the Sunnis, received a great setback.” He 
isolates the closing down of the Sunni madrasahs by the Isma‘ili “fanatics” as a 
particularly crucial development, forcing Sindi traditionists to choose between 
suspending their studies in Sind or emigrating elsewhere. In his view, tradition- 
ism was unable to recover after the conquest of Sind by the Sunni Ghaznavids 
since Mahmiid died before he was able to “effect a wholesale extermination 
from the country of the Shi'ites” (ibid.: 43). As a result of these factors, the study 
of hadith in Sind never was able to develop the potential that was earlier evident 
in the Arab period. 

Like the arguments concerning the nature of conversion in Sind which, we 
have seen, issued from a reified perception of the nature of Islam, Ishaq’s posi- 
tion here is derived from his perception of Isma’ilism as a religion which neces- 
sarily compels its believers to destroy important Sunni institutions such as the 
study of hadith. If one accepts this view of Isma’ilism, then it follows that to 
prove the assertion that traditionism died out in Sind due to Isma‘lli actions, one 
must prove simply that the Isma’ilis came to power in Sind. As in the arguments 
over conversion, there is little attempt to relate conclusions to actual data. For 
example, Ishaq suggests that the Isma’ilis would “perpetrate their acts of van- 
dalism on the educational institutions” of Sind (ibid.: 42), but nowhere does he 
adduce evidence that in fact the Isma'ilis did destroy these institutions. The ar- 
gument proceeds from the assumption that this is something Isma'ilis would do if 
they were able. 

It is difficult, however. to accept the cogency of an argument based solely on a 
perception of Isma‘ilism as being necessarily hostile to the Sunni religious 
sciences as an explanation for the decline in the incidence of Sindi traditionists. 
What is known of the Fatimid Isma'ilis elsewhere does not intimate a radical 
aversion toward the study of tradition.5! While the religious policy of the Fati- 
mids varied in circumstances and with particular caliphs, the general attitude 


955/1548), ‘Abd Allah b. Sa'd al-Sindi (d, 984/1576), Rahmat Allah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sindi (d. 
993/1585), and ‘Uthman b. ‘Isa al-Sindi (d. 1008/1599). . 

51 Fatimid law utilized hadith from the IsmaTli Imams and other ‘Alids. Their legal system did 
not differ radically from Sunni systems. See Dodge (1960a) and Madelung (1976). 
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toward the Sunni Muslims as well as other religious groups was fairly res- 
Ow: 


‘ned 52 i 3 
ie case, there was no golden age in the study of tradition cocval with 
al . 


id rule in Sind which the Isma‘ilis could have destroyed. The 


arid and Sami : ( ; 
Same traditionists bearing a nisbah related to Sind peaked during the 


vniddle of the third/ninth century and actually remrogroened one = subse- 
quent Habbarid and Samid period (see above graph . ws Se i ; ahr 
to power in Multan around 354/965, could not have been the single or je 
most important cause of the decline in the incidence of traditionists simply be- 
cause the downturn already is evident from an earlier period. They may have 
accelerated the trend, it is true, but it should be noted that Sindi traditionists 
disappear in the literature after the conquest by the Sunni Ghaznavids in the 
fifth/eleventh century. ; 

Nor did the Isma'ilis have authority over those areas of Sind which produced 
the nisbahs of traditionists. Apart from the generic Sindi, the local nisbahs car- 
ried by traditionists are Daybuli, Mansiiri (both in Lower Sind), and Qusdari (in 
Turan). There is not one traditionist with a Multani nisbah whose name has 
survived in the literature. While the Isma’ilis did govern Multan for almost fifty 
years, if they ever controlled Lower Sind (and, as previously noted, it is doubt- 
ful), it would have been for only a few years prior to the Ghaznavid annexation 
in 416/1025. That is, the Isma'ilis could not have been the main cause of the 
decline in the study of tradition in those places for which there is evidence of its 
study, simply because they had little or no direct impact on these areas. 

Accordingly, it is necessary to reject the simple cause and effect argument of 
Isma‘ili hostility toward the Sunni religious sciences as the explanation for the 
decline in the incidence of Sindi traditionists noted in the biographical literature. 
If an explanation is to be located, it is reasonable to suggest, then it should be 
sought at the onset of the actual downturn in nisbahs—i.., the last half of the 
third/ninth century. There is some evidence of a relationship between events 
then occurring in Sind and the absence of Sindi traditionists abroad. 

The downswing of the curve of death-dates for traditionists bearing Sind-re- 
lated nisbahs begins at the same time as the breakdown of ‘Abbasid authority 
during the last half of the third/ninth century. During this period, previously uni- 
ted Arab Sind was fragmented into two major ruling dynasties (the Habbarids 

at Manstrah and the Samids at Multan) and at least four minor dynasties in the 
regions of Mukran and Turan. In sharp contrast to the previous governors of 


52 Grunebaum (1972: 205) sums up the situation in Fatimid Egypt: “Realizi ve 
done Oak displacement of Sunnism by their own beliefs Siena be impossible to ote 
Gest leeen a to securing Isma'ili leadership at court and appointments at the higher and 
eta ¢ ut by no means reserving those to its coreligionists), and to establishing a centre 

3, hoe neal and legal training in the teaching-mosque of al-Azhar.” 
py acition | ihe ‘wo main dynasties of the Samids and Habbarids, the fourth/tenth century 

‘or dynasties of Mu'tazz (also given as Mu'ammar and Mughayr) b, Ahmad at Kiz- 
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Umayyad and ‘Abbasid Sind, the names and dates of 

tored only partly and even then with great difficulty.54 ieee og ther 
its separation from the direct control of the ‘Abbasids in the late third/ai th 
century, the region of Sind began a process of disintegration into ites 2 
smaller effective political units. By the time of the Ghaznavid conquest. there 
facto power in Lower Sind would appear to have resided with the eighteen indi- 
genized Arab tribes whose rights and Positions were confirmed by the Ghaz- 
navids (Ma’sim 1938: 32; Qani' 1971: 53, 55). 


Political fragmentation was accompanied by economic fragmentation, a pro- 


cess which accelerated in the course of the fourth/tenth century. The numis- 
matic history of Arab Sind is of particular interest here. In the corpus of gold 
and silver coinage uncovered during recent excavat 


ge nce tions at the port of Daybul, 
the only Arab city in Sind to be studied extensively, the terminal date is a silver 


coin minted at Basrah in 261/874 (Nasir 1969: 124, 141). After this date, there 
are small copper coins (no gold or silver) bearing an indigenous motif, usually a 
star or a lotus flower (ibid.: 126-29, 149-81). On the understanding that the 
presence of gold and silver coinage implies inter-regional commerce and copper 
intra-regional commerce, it can be suggested that as Sind disintegrated into var- 
ious competitive states, inter-regional commerce waned in importance in favour 
of intra-regional. Moreover, the popularity of indigenous motifs on the coins of 
the fourth/tenth century suggests the indigenization of the dynasty itself, draw- 
ing on local symbols in its public artifacts. 

Daybul, the primary port of Sind, relying as it did on inter-regional maritime 
trade, diminished in importance during the fourth/tenth century. Indeed, at the 
time of the Ghaznavid conquest of Lower Sind, no special attempt was made to 
seize the port and control its trade.°* There is even some indication that Daybul 
was undergoing a process of depopulation concomitant to its declining com- 
mercial stature. When the Umayyad period mosque of the port was later re- 
paired by the Habbarids, the size of the entrance was reduced by half, suggesting 





kanan in Taran, Abi al-Qasim al-Basri also in Taran, the Ma‘danids at Kiz in Mukran, and 
Mutahhar b. Raja’ at Mashkay also in Mukran. See Istakhri (1870: 177-78), Ibn Hawgal (1938 
vol. 2: 234-25), and Yaqiit (1866-73 vol. 4: 105, 614). 

54 Thus, for example, while the non-Isma'lli Samids ruled Multan from around 280/983 to 354/ 
965, only the name of al-Munabbih b. Asad has survived in an isolated reference by Mas‘idi 
(1861-77 vol. 1: 207). With the exception of the founder, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz, all other 
identifiable Habbarid rulers are known by single references: ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar by a note in 

amhurmuzi (1866: 2-3); Miisd b. ‘Umar by a stray reference in Ibn al-Zubayr (1959: 37) to 
gifts sent to the caliph in 271/884; Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah by a fragmentary inscription ate 
ed 294/906 (Abdul Ghafur 1966: 81-84); ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah by a note in Mas di (1861-7 d 
vol. 1: 377); Yahya b. Muhammad from Abii Dulaf (in Yaqit 1866-73 vol. 3: 457); and Khafit 
from a poem of Farrukhi (1957: 72). (1957: 72). Even then, it is impossible to name the Hab- 
barids Tuling from around 340/951 to 400/1009. a Athi 

55 The earliest sources refer only to the seizure of Mansirah (Gardizi 1928: 87; Ibn al-Athir 
1965-67 [1867] vol..9: 345-36), while the later Sindi historians note the conquest of Siwistan 
and Tattah (Ma'sim 1938: 32; Qani' 1971: 55). 
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less frequent usage (Ashfaque 1969: 198).°° In addition, the quality of the re- 
pairs gradually degenerated. While the floor of the mosque was paved initially 
with finely worked stone, subsequent repairs reveal four deteriorating levels, 
ending in a simple floor of compacted earth (ibid.: 191, 196). 

What is being suggested, then, is that there is a correlation between the dec- 
line in the recruitment and circulation of the religious elite of Sind (those bear- 
ing nisbahs of the region), both at home and abroad, and the economic and pol- 
itical fragmentation occurring in the fourth/tenth century. The accumulation of 
mercantile surpluses can be expected to drop when an economy primarily de- 
pendent on inter-regional commerce changes into one dependent on intra-re- 
gional commerce. The abatement of such surpluses would have an effect both 
on the recruitment and replication of the religious elite within Sind and the cir- 
culation of that elite abroad. Since the vast majority of Sindi Muslims abroad 
and within Sind were engaged in the study and transmission of hadith, it would 
be this sector which would be affected most by these developments. 

In Sind itself, one would expect to find the socio-economic system less able to 
maintain capital intensive educational institutions on the basis of decreasing 
revenue. The inability of the Habbarids to maintain the main mosque (with its 
attached madrasah) at Daybul is strong evidence of this decapitalization of reli- 
gious institutions. As Habbarid support for crucial institutions subsided, there 
would be a concomitant decline in the quality and quantity of traditionists pro- 
duced within Sind. At the same time, due to the decline in accumulated mer- 
cantile surpluses, members of the religious elite of Sind may well have become 
relatively impoverished themselves and hence been unable to meet the costs of 
education in those institutions which remained. That is, the religious elite of 
Sind, the group providing the pool of traditionists, would have been unable to 
replicate their class at the same rate in the altered circumstances of the fourth/ 
tenth century. 

The same processes may account for the decline of Sindi traditionists abroad. 
The drop in the accumulation of mercantile surpluses in Sind would mean that 
fewer Sindi scholars would have been able to finance a quality education 
abroad, an expensive proposition, and hence obtain entry in the biographical 
dictionaries. Moreover, as the economic situation worsened and Sind became 

increasingly isolated from the central heartlands, there would be fewer 
Sindis travelling or living abroad for such purposes as trade who could 
have participated in the incidental study of hadith or financed such study on 
the part of relatives. As the overall circulation of Sindi elite abroad 
subsided, so would the circulation of Sindi traditionists. As noted 
earlier, the usage of a regional nisbah would not survive long after severance 


56 It is not known when repair was undertaken, but it could be that referred to in the inscription at 
Daybul of the Habbarid Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah (Abdul Ghafur 1966: 81-84). 
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from some form of association with its object. In the absence i 

ruitment from Sind, the incidence of Sind-related ee ical sald 
necessarily decline and eventually disappear. Finally, the religious wnat 
within Sind also would have had an impact on the circulation of Sindi tradition- 
ists. The deterioration of institutions supportive of the study of tradition in Sind 
and the consequent inability of the religious elite to replicate itself left a smaller 
pool - traditionists within Sind for travel abroad, even if they could bear the 
expense. 

To the extent that the preceding arguments are valid, then it will be necessary 
to revise, at least with regard to Sind, the well-known theory of Bernard Lewis 
(1953, 1972) concerning the relationship between Fatimid Ismaiilism and the 
Indian maritime trade. In his view, the Fatimids sought to divert the maritime 
Indian trade routes from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea in order to gain a 
monopoly on this crucial trade to the detriment of the ‘Abbasids. In pursuit of 
this long-range objective, Lewis argues, the Fatimids dispatched agents to coas- 
tal Baluchistan and Sind, agents who eventually managed to win these areas, 
along with their trade, for the Fatimids. 

However, if inter-regional trade was declining in Habbarid Sind, as argued 
above, then the attractions of the area as an entrepot for the Indian trade would 
have fallen correspondingly. Further difficulties arise. For one thing, it is not 
clear that “Fatimid agents” won over the population of coastal Baluchistan (Le- 
wis 1953: 53). Lewis’ source for this observation, Ibn Hawaal, does refer to a 
group of Baliich (al-balus) accepting the Fatimid da‘wah, but they are the inland 
Baliich who resided between Kirman and Sijistan, not the coastal Baliich.*’ The 
coastal region of Baluchistan (Mukran) was governed at the time of Ibn Hawgal 
(1938 vol. 2: 325) by the independent dynasty of the Ma'danids, later vassals of 
the Biyids and then Ghaznavids, but never the Fatimids (Bosworth 1976: 15- 
16; Nazim 1931: 79-80). , . 

Nor is there any evidence to suggest that the Fatimids made “great efforts” to 
control the “coast of Sind,” as Lewis argues (1972: 292), although they certainly 
attempted, and successfully, to win control of Multan in Upper Sind. If the Fati- 
mids had been interested in Sind primarily because of its importance as a major 
entrepot in Indian maritime trade, then surely they would have concentrated 
their efforts on that part of Sind adjacent to the sea (ie., Habbarid Lower Sind) 

rather than on Samid Upper Sind. Although important to the control of the 
overland trade between India and Central ‘Asia, it is difficult to see how the 
conquest of Multn (some five hundred miles from the nearest seaport) — 
have contributed anything to the Fatimid control of the maritime trade to - 
from India. The Arab colonies along the western Indian coast (e.g, Saymur an 


bn Hawgal is mistaken here and that he 


57 ‘Ibn Hawgal 1938 vol. 2: 310. Even if one assumes that I ser sd be the coast 


intends to refer to the coastal Baliich (as Bosworth [1976: 13] suggests), 
of Kirman and not Mukran. 
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h “missionary” trade than My}. 
would have been more ee in Hind not Sind, which are aaa 
tan, and, indeed, it is precisely these ae 4 memes a letter of the Fatma “ 
to repeatedly in later Fatimid oe a ei of tte leu ae 
liph al-Mustansir, dated 46 1/ 1068, refers | io rebellion aissevects 
Hind, Yusuf b. Husayn b. Yusuf al-Saymuri, to raise aoe a , an 
impor rt of Gujarat.°* While nothing appears to have Df it, the sub- 
sornedl so uaeneaninne between the da‘is of Hind and al-Mustansir, routed via 
the Sulayhids of the Yaman, indicate that by this time pee i - Fatimids had 
transferred their primary missionary and trade interests in the Indian subcontj- 

astal Hind.°? : . 
"This lence to suggest that the Fatimids were uninterested in monopolizing the 
Indian maritime trade. The Geniza papers record details of this trade which 
verify its importance for Fatimid Egypt in the fifth/eleventh century and there- 
after (Goitein 1954; 1966: ch. 17). But this later mercantile orientation of the 
Fatimids (directed primarily at the west coast of India and not Sind) could have 
had little if anything to do with the much earlier attention accorded Multan. 

If there is an explanation for the selection of Upper Sind as one of the earl- 
iest target areas for the Isma'il da'wah, then it is probably the region’s long his- 
tory as a centre of various ‘Alid and Shi'ite movements and the possibility of ex- 
ploiting these elements as the initial basis for the expansion of the eastern 
da'wah. These movements began shortly after the conquest of the region and 
continued up to the Isma’ili success at Multan. The Sindi extension of the Pure 
Soul Revolt, represented by ‘Abd Allah al-Ashtar and the Zaydiyah, managed to 
remain intact in Upper Sind longer than in any region of the central heartlands. 
The ‘Umari ‘Alids were influential in the region and, as noted, later did become 
Ismaili. Like North Africa and other focal areas of the early da‘wah, Sind att- 
racted the attention of the Isma'ilis because it was a region which held forth the 
prospects of rapid success. 


Sandan) 


Isma'ilism and the non-Muslim environment. In the previous discussion of the 
dynamics of conversion in Sind, it was observed that the Arabs who conquered 
and settled the area displayed little inclination to engage in active proselytization 
of any type, either coercive or peaceful. In their interaction with the non-Muslim 
environment of Sind, the Arabs were concerned primarily with the submission 
of the indigenes and not with their conversion. As long as the non-Muslims 


irrelevant, It is apparent that the Isma'ilis who arrived in Sind to propagate their 


version e Islam did not share this general approach to the non-Muslim envi- 
ronment. 





58 See letter 60 of al-Mustansir (1954: 196-200). For the a 7 
a $ 2 200). port of Saymir Istakhri (1870: 170, 
i 17241 76), Maydist (1877: 477, 486), Hudiid (1970: 8, 245), and ldrisi (1960: 36-58, 101-2). 
hids ant 0994), letters 41, 50, 58, 60, 63. For this correspondence and the role of the Sulay- 
consult H. Hamdani (1931: 514; 1933-35; 1955: 224-27) and Stern (1972: 447-48). , 
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Alessandro Bausani (1963) has drawn a distinction between the conversion 
styles of primary monotheisms such as Judaism and Islam and secondary mon- 
otheisms such as Christianity and Isma‘ilism: the former abjuring, the latter em- 
bracing, personal proselytization as a method of conversion. Certainly, the early 
Jsma‘ilis, whose highly organized da'‘wah consisted of a diffuse hierarchy of da‘is 
sent to disseminate their religion throughout the Muslim world, had a funda- 
mental interest in expansion via proselytization and conversion. An earl 
fourth/tenth century Isma'ili treatise, Kitab al-‘alim wa-al-ghulam (“Book of the 
Teacher and the Disciple”), has survived which outlines the ideal method of 
proselytization postulated at the time by Isma’ilis.°' The paradigmatic dai of 
this conversion and initiation tale does not engage in public or mass proselyti- 
zation, but attempts, incognito, to locate individuals who might respond positi- 
vely to the message of the da'wah. Such an individual, when found, is led gradu- 
ally through various pedagogical stages, each elucidated via discourse argued 
from the perceptual basis of the potential convert. The gradual revelation of the 
nature of the message culminates with the convert receiving personal instruction 
in the esoteric meaning (batin) of Isma‘ilism in an initiation ceremony conducted 
by a superior da‘. The neophyte convert subsequently becomes a subsidiary da‘i 
himself and applies the same recruitment procedures elsewhere. 

Two significant features of the ideal method of Isma’ili proselytization are re- 
vealed by this early treatise. First, it was secret and individualized, not public 
and mass. As a result, the expansion of the da‘wah was limited, in a sense, by the 
manpower available for undertaking such personalized methods of proselytiza- 
tion, It is likely, as Abbas Hamdani suggests (1976: 97), that individuals singled 
out for recruitment were not only those who displayed a potential receptivity to 
the message on an ideological level, but those whose social, economic, or politi- 
cal influence might work to further the aims of the da'wah. The choice of prose- 
lytizing methods, then, suggests that, to be effective, the group targeted for rec- 
ruitment would be small but occupy a crucial role in the dynamics of the region 
of focus, 

Second, the method of proselytization was gradual, accumulative, and argued 
from the perceptual basis of the potential convert. The system of belief of the 
proselytized individual was accepted as the initial grounds on which to base the 
Proselytizer’s arguments, which only emerged slowly and accumulated as proof 
of the propositions presented. Conversion, then, was a process and not an em- 
Phatic event. Moreover, it was a process which emerged from the convert’s re- 
Consideration of the meaning of basic propositions within his or her religious 
system and was not simply imposed from without. As a result, a high degree 





60 The organization of the Fatimid da‘wah has been studied extensively. See, for example, Ivanow 
(1939), Dodge (1960b), Canard (1973), A. Hamdani (1976). 

61 Summarized in Ivanow (1955a ch. 4: “The Book of the Teacher and the Pupil,” pp. 61-86). 
For an analysis see Corbin (1970). 
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the subsequent ae - the convert 
: - tized might well perceive th 
concerning what ~ ee ee aint . : amis oa 
communicated beliefs, arg That is, without strong Isma’ilizing institutions, 
of his existing belief system." M ion or syncretism 
there would remain a very real possibility of adhesion fe th <r 
Both of these factors carry important implications ‘or the initial ess of Is- 
ma‘ilism within Sind and the subsequent form it adopted. In the first place, it is 
clear that the early Ismaili da‘is made a concerted effort to oe support of 
prominent members of the Hindu and Muslim eee ol - et 7 in 
particular those occupying positions of authority or influence in the less Ara- 
pied and Islamized agrarian hinterland. On the Muslim side, the group of con- 
sequence would appear to have been the ‘Umari ‘Alids who had settled in Up- 
per Sind, intermarried with the indigenes, and even abandoned their original 
Arabic in favour of the regional language. These indigenized ‘Alids were won 
over to the da’wah, probably in its initial stages (Ibn ‘Inabah 1970: 294). 
However, the Hindu community still formed the largest and most important 
agrarian group in fourth/tenth century Upper Sind. This community occupied a 
position of particular importance in the plans of the early da‘wah. The anony- 
mous da‘, whose actions were in the main responsible for providing the foun- 
dation for Isma‘ilism in Multan, is said to have converted a large number of the 
majiis, a term which in this instance clearly refers to the Hindu community. In 
the attempt to win over Hindus to the da'wah, express attention was devoted to 
attracting the support of leaders of consequential agrarian castes such as Bathru, 
Hidalahla, and Rajabal of the Simrah (Rasd’il 1982: 475). If powerful caste 
leaders could be persuaded to back the Isma'ili da@‘is, then large reserves of 
manpower would be made available for the attempt to seize control of Multan. 
The focus of proselytization on elements of the agrarian elite is readily com- 
prehensible when considered relative to the diffuse economic and political frag- 
mentation mentioned earlier in this chapter. As a corollary to this fourth/tenth 
century development, effective political and economic power would have tended 
to move from the urban areas to the rural hinterland, a tendency which would 
result in the exacerbation of tensions between the entrenched Arab Muslim ur- 
ban elite of Multan and the rural elite which, as noted, consisted of the ‘'Umari 
‘Alids and, perhaps more importantly, the leaders of certain dominant Hindu 
an Isma'‘ili success in exploiting these social tensions ultimately pro- 
vi ie nascent da'wah with the strength necessary to a i 
vince of Multan for the Fatimids. ? = siaataihaal ail 
om os aot ane esti manoeuvre would have had their 
motivation in converte tH 6 deck jhat, Byckipporting Bs pe ad ke ad 
ata: tats 5 > ction; rspectiv 
Cyne oe oe, (Islam) of the Arab Tuling elite, ae the 
ceived as belongin y have hoped to obtain the recognition or resources per- 
g to them in the radically altered social and political circum- 


of cognitive dissonance is possible in 
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stances. Moreover, Isma‘lism provided an alternative ideolo; i 

serve to unite the Hindu and Muslim agrarian elites in order : eet 
shared rights vis-a-vis the entrenched Arab urban elite of Multan. In sum is 
ma‘lism held forth a possibility for the rectification within a Fatimid state of the 
tensions which emerged as a corollary to the wide-scale refeudalization of Sind 
in the fourth/tenth century. 

This then raises the further issue of the type of Isma‘ilism propagated within 
Sind. It was observed earlier that the ideal method of proselytization postulated 
for Isma'lli da’is allowed for the possibility of initial adhesion and later syncret- 
ism. There is evidence that the form of Isma‘ilism initially disseminated and 
subsequently adopted within Sind was a form which allowed the retention of 
basic elements of the converts’ previous system of belief and ritual. Fatimid 
sources accuse the anonymous da‘ who converted many of the Sindi Hindus of 
permitting the convert community to retain certain rituals from Hinduism as a 
permissible form of Sindi Isma‘ilism. The da‘, it was alleged, allowed the Hindu 
converts to follow their previous religious laws, “taking no notice of those pro- 
hibitions of God that did not exist in their former religion” (Nu‘man 1978: 477; 
trans. Stern 1955: 15). Where there was a conflict between actions permitted 
within Hinduism but prohibited by textual Isma‘llism, the dda‘i allowed the 
convert to observe the former, forbidding only those actions prohibited 
both in Hinduism and Ismaillism. Significantly, these Hindu rituals— 
matrimonial and dietary regulations are specified—were to be retained as normative 
within the resultant Isma‘lism proselytized within Sind by the da’i and his 
followers. 

In the previously mentioned Druze epistle, the Isma‘ili shaykh of Multan, Ibn 
Siimar Rajabal, is extolled as a true descendant of Bathri and Hudalahla, prob- 
ably early converts to Isma‘ilism from the Simrah caste (Rasa’il 1982: 475). 
Additional members of the caste are designated in the letter, some bearing Hin- 
du, others Muslim names. This onomastic practice stands in sharp contrast to 
the evidence of the prosopographical data on Muslims bearing Sind-related nis- 
bahs where not a single non-Muslim name can be isolated after conversion. The 
retention of non-Muslim names after conversion to Isma'Tlism implies a less au- 
thoritarian and less comprehensive attitude towards indigenous conversion than 
was apparent earlier under the non-Isma‘ili Arab Muslims. Hindu converts to 
Isma‘llism were not obliged to make a radical break with their pre-Isma'lli past. _ 

What I am suggesting, then, is that the method of Isma‘i proselytization in 
Arab Sind allowed for that form of conversion earlier termed adhesion, the 
adding on of additional beliefs or rituals to the converts’ original system of be- 
liefs or rituals. A number of Isma'ili doctrines or rituals—some of which admit- 
tedly would be readily cognizable within a Hindu context®’—were adhered to 





62 Perhaps the Isma‘lli veneration of the ‘Alids as possessing a caste-like lineage claim to verity 
which culminated in the Fatimid Imams might appeal to upper caste Brahmins with their em- 
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not in conflict with, but in addition to, the original structure of na oF ritual, 
The original variation of Isma'‘ilism propagated in Sind as ae ive Permitted 
this retention of elements of the converts previous oe oo y it Was 
thought by the da’is that, as time passed, some of these elements could be elimi- 
nated as converts were Isma‘ilized to the literate tradition represented by the 
he ieee from adhesive conversion would depend on the continued vi- 
tality of strong Isma‘ilization institutions. This process was hindered in Sind by 
the very short duration of Fatimid rule in the region. The Isma'ilis were able to 
constitute an effective government at Multan for less than fifty years, and there. 
after suffered continual repression and persecution from the non-Isma‘ili Mus- 
lim religious establishment and state apparatus. As a result, enforceable public 
Isma'llization institutions on the Fatimid model simply were unable to produce a 
lasting effect on the convert community. 

In the long run, the inability to Isma‘ilize the Hindu converts to a larger pan- 


Isma'ili context would have important consequences. After the.severance of the 


ver Shi'ites (Khakee 1972: 71-52; Shackle 1978: 282-83). 

However, the form of Isma'ilism which ultimately survived within Sind and 
later was transferred to western India was the type embedded within a Hindu 
context. The result of this embedment was not a simple absorption of the Isma‘ili 
remnants into Hinduism, but the Creation of an innovative synthesis, Adhesion 


both Hinduism and Isma‘ilism to form a new and unified religious system. The 
Dasa Avatara of Pir Shams ‘al-Din, written in archaic Sindi, perceives ‘Ali in 
terms of the theory of the ten incarnations of Visnu during the kaliyuga, the last 
of the four mythical ages (Khakee 1972: 17-40). In this Cosmological scheme, 
‘Alli takes the form of the last incarnation of the god Visnu. In other gindns, Mu- 





ong y Isma'ilism since the themes already existed 
within their own belief system. In any case, if the attraction of Isma'i concepts alone were suf- 
ficient to engender the conversion of Hindus, then surely most of the Hindu community of Sind 
would have opted for Isma'llism, and they did not. 
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hammad assumes the form of Brahma, ‘Ali of Visnu, Hasan of Siva, and Fatimah 
of Sakti, integrating Isma'ili and Hindu cosmological concepts and biography 

anji 1978: 110-20). Perhaps, in a region where the rulers were also Muslim, 
the Isma'ili variation of Islam could survive as a distinct religious system only by 
jsolating itself from the non-Isma’ili Muslim predominance through embedding 
within the Hindu stratum of the society. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Conclusions 


‘THROUGHOUT THIS STUDY, I have had occasion to note the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of much of the recent scholarship on religion in Arab Sind. This has 
been due, in the main, to the highly reified and ahistorical quality of the discus- 
sion. Arguments from a postulated invariable normative Islam have either re- 
placed or taken precedence over arguments from actual historical data derived 
from Arab Sind. As a result, the scholarly debate over religion frequently has 
been reduced to a debate over the essential nature of Islam (or, to a lesser ext- 
ent, of the other religions represented in the area), a situation which readily 
permitted the entry of polemical disputations of particular consequence to the 
historiography of the Indian subcontinent in recent times. This is especially evi- 
dent in discussions of conversion (the main topic of interest in the secondary li- 
terature), but it is also apparent in arguments concerning the quality of Islam in 
Arab Sind and the Isma‘lli onus for the decline in the incidence of Sindi tradi- 
tionists. 

When the data on Arab Sind are examined, it becomes clear that Sind was not 
simply Banaras or Mecca on the Indus, and any analysis which proceeds on the 
basis of such an assumption will necessarily distort the complicated religious and 
social history of the region. There were specific non-Muslim religions and sects 
in the Indus Valley existing in a particular Sindi configuration: Hinduism in its 
Pasupata Saivite form (235 out of 273 Hindu temples) and Buddhism of the 
Sammitiya Hinayana variety (350 out of 450 Buddhist monasteries). The non- 
Muslim population of Sind, then, varied not only from that of other areas of the 
Muslim world but also, in its unique sectarian alignment, from that of other re- 
gions of the Indian subcontinent. 

The simple category “non-Muslim” is clearly inadequate for the study of reli- 
gion in Arab Sind. Indeed, the sharp distinction between the two non-Muslim 
groups of Sind—a matter not generally pursued by recent scholars—is impera- 
tive to the differential method of analysis utilized in this study. The two groups, 
it becomes apparent, did not respond similarly to the events of the Arab con- 
quest and settlement. Buddhists tended to collaborate to a significantly greater 
extent and at an earlier date than did Hindus and, more importantly, Hinduism 
persisted while Buddhism expired as a viable religious system during the Arab 
period. The explanation of this disparity in response was sought initially in fur- 
ther observed differentials in the class composition and support of the two reli- 
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gious groups. Buddhism, in sharp contrast to Hinduism, t in Si 
ssociated with th i » tended in Sind to be vi- 
a € mercantile sector of the economy and inter- 

Buddhist collaboration could then be seen in t s 
terests of two related socioeconomic changes an a — = class in- 
quest: the decline in the volume of inter-regional trade in transit shite “3 ae 
and the concomitant feudalization of the Indus region. Buddhist a ¥2 
these developments was patterned by the specific antipathy of the eter iutce 
nasty towards regularized inter-regional commerce (as evidenced by the = 
struction of maritime trade at Daybul) and the expectation that the incorpora- 
tion of Sind into an expanding Arab trade empire might reopen the overland 
and maritime transit trade and revitalize the mercantile sector of the economy. 

Likewise, socioeconomic modulations attendant on the Arab settlement of 
Sind had disparate effects on the two religious communities. The restructured 
Arab trade did not benefit the urban, mercantile Buddhists since it emphasized 
alternate trade routes, was supported by different institutions, and became the 
monopoly of a competitive urban, mercantile elite. As a result, those Buddhists 
primarily associated with the mercantile sector would have experienced a nega- 
tive change in their share of the accumulation of mercantile surpluses. Since ur- 
ban, mercantile Muslims prospered during the same period, the urban, mercan- 
tile Buddhists could perceive this situation of relative deprivation as related 
broadly to their religious category and not to their class. The religious option of 
converting to Islam would have been a plausible rcaction to the pressures of rel- 
ative deprivation. 

The defection to Islam of this group of Buddhists would have further exacer- 
bated the state of Buddhism in Arab Sind by decapitalizing the Buddhist mon- 
astic system, already in decline due to the restructured trade. Rural, non-mer- 
cantile Buddhists, deprived of normative monastic support, would have been 
vulnerable to pressures of absorption into the belief and ritual system of their 
Hindu counterparts or, alternatively (depending on the strength of caste, kin- 
ship, or trade linkages), the new religion of the converts to Islam from mercan- 


tile Buddhism. 
Hinduism within Sind did not 


regional 


undergo the same process since its primary 
class strength lay in the non-mercantile rural sector which was not ogee 
penetrated or challenged by Islamic urbanism and mercantilism. ural, woo 
mercantile Hindus were less likely to experience relative deprivation as - : 
a few exceptions, Arab rule did not substantially alter their a = : 
worse. Further, due to a broad foundation of ritual specialists and temples al 
talized on a rural basis, Hinduism would have been less susceptible to a ra 


i i i ; nstituti iabili ical factors also contri- 
disruption of its fiscal and institutional viability. Ne TT Se oattined BY 


buted to the resilience of Hinduism. Specific legal proced 2 eT 
the Devala-smrti, written in Arab Sind, which enabled a to interac’ 
the Muslim community while still guarding against conversion. 
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The majority of work done on Islam in Arab Sind has tended to centre on the 
quality of religion practised in the region. On the one hand, there is the view that 
Sind was an important Islamic centre which produced scholars and generated 
concepts crucial to the evolution of Islamic thought in the classical period; other 
scholars, primarily non-Sindis, argue the view that Sind was a cultural wasteland, 
barely governed by the Arabs, with only a veneer of Islam apparent on the sur- 
face. The attempt to prove or disprove the Islamic centre hypothesis, the general 
quality of Islam in Sind, has tended to draw attention away from the Possibility 
of utilizing the prosopographical data on a multiple basis for other purposes: to 
establish the relative Islamic preoccupations of the population and its rise and 
decline over time. The prosopographical data, when used in the aggregate for 
these limited purposes, have challenged a number of presuppositions commonly 
made concerning Islam in Arab Sind. 

Not only did some Sindis accept Islam while others did not, but the collated 
biographies suggest a preoccupation with a certain form of Islam on the part of 
Sindi Muslims. Throughout all Periods covered by the data, the vast majority of 
Sindi Muslims, both within Sind and abroad, were traditionists (85.0 percent of 
all non-Shi‘ites). Moreover, a significant portion of these traditionists belonged 
to the group known as the ashab al-hadith, who vigorously pursued a position 
regarding the primary role of textual Teports in establishing the proper religious 
behaviour for the Muslim community of Sind. 

The particular configuration of Islam in Arab Sind and among Sindi Muslims 
can be seen in the non-Muslim context from which it emerged by way of con- 
version and the Islamic context into which it merged by way of Islamization. 
While it is often tacitly assumed that there is a single timeless normative tradi- 
tion of Islam, it is clear that, even in the classical period, literate Islam con- 
tained a range of elements, all equally Islamic. Granted that conversion took 
place among certain groups in Sind for the reasons outlined in chapter two, 
then it is reasonable to expect that antecedent ideological patterns would have a 
role in determining what elements of the Islam presented in Arab Sind would be 
accepted and subsequently internalized by way of Islamization. To a certain 
extent, therefore, the prevalence of a textualist form of Islam can be compre- 
hended in the perspective of the antecedent textualism of the Sammitiya 
Buddhists, the largest group of converts. 

_At the same time, Islam in Arab Sind and among Sindi Muslims cannot be 
viewed solely as a simple working out of ideological elements already apparent in 
pre-Muslim Sind. Due to the colonial nature of Arab Sind, the convert group 
was exposed to intensive pressures of Islamization and Arabization which served 
to constrain the extent of indigenization and limit the range of the continuum of 
elements acceptable as Islamic, at least at the literate level. On the evidence of 
the prosopographical data, where not a single non-Mulim name can be isolated 
in the genealogies, one can conclude that Sindi converts to Islam were particu- 
larly prone to the Islamization process. In the degree of Islamization and Arabi- 
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the convert community, Arab Sind provides an example which con- 

ts sharply with later Indian, or even post-Arab Sindi, Islam where indigenous 
oe -Muslim elements and terminology surface in a literate (primarily mystical) 
aa ntext. Sind was the only major area of the subcontinent conquered 
Islamic CO ; Sas : ; 
and ruled by the Arabs, and it would be surprising indeed if the three centuries 
of colonialism were not reflected in the evolution of Islam in the region. 

A further series of conclusions were generated by the chronological analysis 
of the prosopographical data. The incidence of Sindi Muslims noted in the bi- 
ographical data reaches its apex in the middle of the third/ninth century and, 
thereafter, declines precipitously. An argument from religious ideology, based on 
the assumption of Isma‘ili animosity to the Sunni religious sciences, is usually 
employed to explain this decline. The collated data, however, will simply not 
support the consensus: the retrogression begins long before the Isma'lli conquest 
of Multan and, in any case, the Isma'ilis did not have authority over those areas 
of Sind which produced Muslim scholars. 

An analysis of the chronology of the Sindi biographies led in a more com- 
pelling and unexpected direction. Following the logical assumption that the 
causal factors must be located at the beginning of the downswing in the popula- 
tion of the Sindi religious elite, an explanation was sought in the political and 
economic fragmentation of Sind during the Habbarid and Samid period. It was 
suggested that these internal developments, in particular the decline in the gen- 
eration of mercantile surpluses from inter-regional trade, would have acted to 
impede the recruitment and replication of the Muslim religious elite within Sind 
and its circulation abroad. 

If this view of fourth/tenth century Sind is accepted, then it is necessary to re- 
consider the history of the rise of Isma‘ilism in Arab Sind. In the first place, the 
assumption that the Ismaiilis were drawn to Sind by the lucrative maritime Indi- 
an trade loses its attraction when seen in the perspective of the final phase of 
Arab rule in Sind. On the contrary, the factors the da‘is were able to exploit in 
Sind emerged from specific tensions and contradictions concomitant with the 
political and economic fragmentation of the region. Further, the support given 
the da'wah by certain sectors of the Hindu population can be seen as an attempt 
to come to terms with the same historical tensions resulting from the refeudali- 
zation of Sind. That is, the frequently vented causal argument which holds that 
Hindus converted to Isma‘lism in Sind as a simple consequence of congenial 
similarities in ideological themes would appear to miss the mark. Without the 
Presence of some additional motivating factor, it is not clear why certain groups 
of Hindus would abandon their own ideological system for another with a num- 
ber of similar themes. 
eo the Perspective on Isma‘ilism which emerges from the data on Arab 
in no a further line of analysis into the subsequent history of the religion 
‘ Post-Arab sind. While the earlier form of Arab Islam was indifferent to con- 

€rsion but supportive of rapid Islamization, the system of Isma‘ilism initially 


zation of 


‘ 
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propagated in Sind and accepted by certain segments of the Hindu population 
allowed the retention of basic elements from Hinduism as a normative Sindi 
variation of Isma‘llism. The ability to Isma‘ilize the convert community to some 
form of the literate tradition represented by the Fatimids was inhibited by the 
short duration of Fatimid rule in Sind and the harsh and restrictive repression 
which followed its withdrawal. To a certain extent, then, the later embedding of 
Isma‘ilism within a Hindu context can be traced to particular historical develop- 
ments of the earliest phase of Isma‘ilism in Arab Sind. The ultimate result of this 
embedment was the creation of the innovative and dynamic synthesis charac- 
teristic of the Nizari Isma‘ilism of the gindns. 
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